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GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


CUAPTER Tf. 


Louis Philippe's tendency to Retrograde.—Lafayette in hit 
relations with Foreign Patriots——-The Belgian Deputies 
make open Overtures to Him.-—-His Disclosures respecting 
Russia and Poland.—-His Communications with the Italian 
Patriots. —His Letter to Them. 


Ir is evident that the system of non-interfer. 
ence, as marked out by Lafayette, at least gave to 
France an attitude favourable to her interests and 
her glory.. However, it was easy to perceive that 
the Palais-Royal would utterly reject the conse- 
quences of the principle which had been proclaim- 
ed, and that its policy was no longer dictated by 
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the glory and interests of France. Lafayette, 
who beheld this retrograde tendency with alarm, 
assumed a steady opposition to that individual- 
ism which had so rapidly taken place of the revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm and republican sentiments 
he credulously invested with the civic diadem. 
The error was too palpable, the disenchantment 
too prompt, and the responsibility too great, not 
to occasion lively remonstrances. Lafayette ex- 
pressed them openly, and with all the authority 
which an honest man derives from the conscious- 
ness of his rights, and indignation at unexampled 
deception. His complaints were frequent and 
severe. ‘I know,’ said he, one day, to Louis- 
Philippe, ‘only one man who can now bring 
France to a republic; and you are that man. 
Contmue to disavow the principle of your origin, 
and I will answer for it that the republic, orl may 
perhaps say the demagogic system, can desire no 
better auxiliary than your Majesty.” “ Wait,” 
replied the king, on another occasion, “ wait till 
such or such a time, and you will see.” ‘ Wait 
till that time!” resumed Lafayette; ‘‘ but are 
you suge that you will reign till then? For my 
part, I doubt it.” 

It may easily be conceived, that observations of 
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this nature were heard with the more impatience, 
as they came from a man who had so good a right 
to make them. A speedy emancipation from the 
tiea of troublesome gratitude was therefore ear- 
nestly desired. Lafayette was inscribed on the 
condemned list by the Palais-Royal—by that Pa- 
lais-Royal where, while in public, filial reverence 
was shewn to the veteran of liberty. It was whis- 
pered in private, that there were three troubles to 
be got rid of—-Lafayette, Lafitte, and Dupont de 
Eure. It was now evident, that all that was 
desired was a plausible opportunity for the re- 
moval of Lafayette. That opportunity occurred, 
and we shall soon see how artfully it was brought 
about, and how eagerly it was seized upon. 

I will now return to the diplomacy of the early 
period of the revolution, in its relations with La- 
fayette. 

At the first breaking out of the insurrection in 
Brussels, the Belgians opened an intimate corre- 
spondence with the friend of Washington. Their 
deputies proposed to him successively the accept- 
ance both of the presidency and the crown. 
** That, at least,” said he, in allusion to the latter, 
“‘shall be a civic crown.” Lafayette received these 
important overtures with respect and gratitude, 
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but he declined the signal honour intended for 
him, and recommended the Belgians to choose, 11 
either alternative, one of their fellow-citizens to 
be the head of the new government. As to him- 
self, he observed, that even for the interest of 
foreign liberty, his presence would be more useful 
in France than any where else. 

It was Lafayette’s wish that Belgium should 
become a federal republic, so as to form a northern 
Switzerland, in the close alliance, and under the 
immediate guarantee of France. In like manner, 
he had ardently desired that Greece should be 
transformed into an eastern Helvetia, in the hope 
that the moral action of these two democratic 
constitutions, and the example of order and public 
prosperity presented by them, would overthrow 
many prejudices, and introduce mavy salutary 
modifications in the social and governmental ideas 
of Europe. 

However, when it appeared to him certain that 
the majority of the Belgians were not inclined 
for a republic, but only for arepublican monarchy, 
like that whose first principles had been accepted 
in France, Lafayette warmly urged the cabinet of 
the Palais-Royal to abstain from exercising any 
influence on the Belgians, in the choice of either 
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their constitution or their prince. In his opinion, 
it was the policy of the French government merely 
te protect the sovereignty of the people of Belgium 
against direct interference, and the influence of 
the intrigues of foreign powers. After the choice 
of the Duke de Nemours by the Belgian congress, 
Lafayette declared himself decidedly for the ac- 
ceptance of that young prince, whose election, as 
he stated in the tribune, he regarded as the Jawful 
exercise of the national sovereignty. But all 
these views, which the cabinet of the Palaiy- 
Royal pretended to adopt, were suddenly changed 
by the mission of M. de Talleyrand to England,* 
the renewal of the Holy Alliance, and the resur- 
rection ofthe Congress of Vienna, disguised under 
the title of the Conference of London. It is, 

* The appointment of M. de Talleyrand as ambassador to 
London, is a fact so important, and one which has exercised so 
fatal an influence on the destiny of the revolution of 1830, 
that the circumetances which attended it cannot fail to interest 
my readers. That appointment, which was required by the 
king, was warmly opposed in the council by MM. Lafitte, 
Molé, Dupont de Eure, and Bignon. M. Lafitte dwelt par- 
ticularly on the unpopularity of such a choice, but the intrigues 
of the Doctrinsires, and the obstinacy of Louis-Philippe, tri- 
umphed over the opinions of the friends of the revolution. 
The Grand Chamberlain of Louis XVIII. was accordingly sent 


to London; the spirit in which he conducted matters there is 
well known. 
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however, certain, that Lafayette’s influence se- 
cured to Belgium that previous independence and 
protection which saved her rising revolution, and 
by the aid of which she was enabled to exercise 
at least a semblance of popular sovereignty. . - 

_ The commotion of July was felt in every point 
of Europe. The name of Lafayette was in some 
sort, the conductor of the electric stroke. In 
Dresden, Branswick, Hanover, and in many other 
towns of Germany, the people were roused to 
liberty by cries of Vive Lafayette/ Absolute go- 
vernments were plunged into consternation, aris- 
tocracies inte stupor. The revolution of Poland 
broke out on the 29th of November. There, also, 
the name of Lafayette, invoked by the patriots of 
Warsaw, resounded through all the insurgent dis- 
tricts. Only a few months had elapsed since the 
friend and companion of Kosciusko, being present 
at a féte to commemorate the birthday of that great 
man, had rendered homage to the national perse- 
verance of Poland, and prophesied the speedy 
emancipation of that noble country. When the 
result verified his predictions, his name became, 
ag it were, a symbol of redemption, by the aid of 
which Poland summoned all her sons to arms and 
to itberty. 
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. On hearing of the great events of Paris, the 
Emperor Nicholas determined to raise up the 
standard of the Holy Alliance. War with France 
was decided on in the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. 
Preparations were making for forming magazines 
in Poland, and arranging a plan of campaign, by 
which the Polish regiments were to form the ad. 
vance-guard of the Imperial army.* The Belgian 
revolution afforded fresh food for the rage of the 
Autocrat, and promoted the activity of the mea- 
sures adopted by the Russian Ministry, in the 
expectation of a speedy and general war. These 
measures are attested by the documents found in 
the portfolio of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
which he left behind him in his cabinet, on the 
night of the 29th of November. Among these 
important papers, copies of which were sent to 
Lafayette, was the first letter which Louis-Philippe 
addressed to the Emperor Nicholas, announcing 
to him his accession to the throne of France. 
Lafayette, though justly offended at the term 
catastrophe, which the new king applied to the 
revolution of July, wished, nevertheless, to with- 


* In teferenceto these military arrangements, Lafayette said, 
one day, in the tribune, that the advance guard had turned 
round against the main body. 
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hold this letter from the knowledge of the public. 
Copies of it had, however, been transmitted to 
England, and it was published in the London 
papers, and copied into those of Peris. . 

. When, at a subsequent period, the French mi- 
nisters attempted to deny in the tribune the hos- 
tile intentions of Russia, and the existence of the 
warlike preparations denounced by Lafayette, the 
latter conceived it to be his duty to produce proofs 
of these facts, and he communicated to the Cham- 
ber some extracts from the important correspond- 
ence in his possession. This disclosure, which 
was made on the 22d of March, excited the ut- 
most astonishment and indignation throughout 
Europe. 

The following ts the speech which Lafayette 
delivered in reply to the explanations of M.M. 
Sebastiani and Guizot, on the system of non-inter- 
ference, and the extraordinary assertion that not 
to conaent did not imply the obligation of preventing. 

** The declarations which have just been made 
respecting the manner of explaining the system 
of non-interference, appear to me very different 
from those which were first made with reference 
to Belgium, and which had the ministerial assent, 
and were lately included in despatches which the 
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ininistry will net disavow. It therefore appears 
to me, Gentlemen, that on this subject the king’s 
government has changed its maxims. This was 
the phrase employed by Cardinal Richelieu, when 
he entered the council of Louis XIII.; but the 
difference is, that the change of maxims then had 
for its object to prevent the Austrians from enter- 
ing Italy. 

. Proofs have been required on points respect- 
ing which my testimony has been invoked. I 
have to defend myself against the charge of error, 
when I said, in the tribune, that in the Polish in- 
surrection, the advanced guard had turned against 
the main body, in other words, that Russia was 
then preparing to attack us. These proofs, Gentle- 
men, are in my hands, and for that obligation I am 
indebted tothe Grand Duke Constantine, who, on 
his departure, left many of his papers behind him. 

Y shall say nothing, Gentlemen, of the sin- 
gular letter which the Emperor of Russia sent in 
reply to that of the King of the French, who, 
though doubtless animated by those sentiments 
and emotions naturally excited in his mind, by 
the glory of the preat week, ought not to have 
provoked such a reply. I should have wished the 
letter of our monarch to be made public, for I am 
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sure it would have made the language employed 
by the Emperor of Russia, appear still more out 
of place. : 

‘¢] am also enabled to state that there existed 
in Poland no magazine of arms or ammunition, 
and that all which have been found there were 
brought from Russia after intelligence of our re- 
volution was received, 

‘‘Such are the facts of which I have received 
assurance from all parts. 

‘“T will now, Gentlemen, read some extracts 
from letters, which will make you acquainted 
with the intentions of Russia.” 


Letter to Prince Lubecki, Minister of Finance. 
St. Petersburgh, Aug. 6, (18) 1830. 
“My Dear Prince, 

‘His Majesty, the Emperor and King, autho- 
Tizes me to acquaint you that the Polish troops 
are at present in a condition to march, and that 
you are requested to collect, without delay, the 
necessary funds, on which the public treasury 
may rely, if needful, to defray the expences of 
transporting the army, and carrying on 2 campaign. 

TURKUL, 
‘* Counsellor of State.” 
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In reply to this letter, Prince Lubecki, on the 
3d of Sept., 1830, rendered an account of his re- 
sources. ‘ Poland,” said he, ‘* possesses in her 
treasury eight millions of florins, and one million 
of crowns in Berlin, She is, therefore, ready to 
undertake the necessary preparations.” 


Extract from a letter addressed to Prince Lubecki, 
by Count Grabowski, Minister of State at St. 
Petersburgh. 


St. Petersburgh, Oct. 15 (27), 1830. 
“My Dear Prince, 

‘‘ The official correspondence which I have had 
the honour to communicate to you, by order of 
His Majesty, and which directs that the Polish 
army should be placed in a condition fit for service, 
has doubtless proved even more mortifying to you 
than tome. I am deeply grieved to see all our 
progress thus checked. (it is true that Prince 
Lubecki had the superintendence of the finance 
department.) We should soon possess a superb 
budget, were it not for those extraordinary ex- 
pences which must prove fatal to us; for on this 
occasion, our geographical position places us in 
the foremost line.” 
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From the same to the same, 
* Oct, 6 (18), 1830. 

“ Having this day learned from His Excellency, 
Aide-de-camp Chernicheff, that orders have just 
been issued to His Imperial Highness, the Czare- 
witsch, to prepare for immediate service all the 
troops under his command, without excepting 
those of the kingdom of Poland, and that this 
order must he carried into effect by the 10th (22d) 
of December, I have the honour, my dear Prince, 
to inform you, by order of His Majesty, that the 
necessary funds must be supplied, without delay, 
to the minister of the war department.” Further 
down, he says :—“ I merely, my dear Prince, re- 
quest you, by order of His Majesty, that you 
will supply His Imperial Highness, the Czare- 
witsch, with the sums requisite for rendering the 


Polish army fit for service. 
‘‘GRaABOWSKI.” 


Count Grabowski to Prince Lubecki, Minister of 
Finance. 


Kt. Petersburgh, Nov. 20, 1830. 
«The return of Field-Marshal Diebitsch* will 


* Field-Marshal Diebitach was then in Berlin, whither he 
had been sent to engage the Prussian cabinet in an offensive 
alliance against France. 
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decide the measures which it will be necessary to 
adopt. He has received orders to proceed, on 
his return from Berlin, to Warsaw, to consult the 
Grand Duke, Constantine, on all that respects 
the march and subsistence of the army. The 
emperor desires that you will see the marshal as 
soon as he arrives in Warsaw, to consult with 
him upon these subjects; and he authorizes you 
to execute whatever measures may be determined 
on, without waiting for ulterior orders from His 
Majesty. You will also conform with the wishes 
of His Imperial Highness, the Grand Duke. Fi- 
nally, His Majesty orders me to invite you to 
come to St. Petersburgh, as soon as the army 
shall be put in movement, and the general war 
shall be declared, in order to receive the com- 
mands of His Majesty in person.” 

‘*In another part of bis letter he says: —“‘ We are 
now inthe month of November. The distances 
are great, Our forces cannot be in readiness till 
the spring; and events succeed so rapidly, that 
Heaven knows what may happen before that time. 
No courier has hitherté equalled in rapidity the 
current of events. This has placed the affairs of 
Belgium in so fatal a situation. But I am enter- 
ing upon another useless political topic. The 
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first courier may bring us other intelligence, for: 
the despatches succeed each other with a rapidity 
which exceeds all conception.” 

‘Would you like to know, Gentlemen,” con- 
tinued Lafayette, ‘‘ the conversation which Gene- 
rals Field-Marshal Diebitsch and Binkendorf had 
with Colonel Wylezynski, the envoy from the 
Polish Dictator to the Emperor Nicholes? This 
conversation took place after the colonel’s short 
interview with the monarch, at which, as being 
initiated in the secret affairs of the empire, the 
two Russian dignitaries were present. It was to 
this effect :-— 


“ Well, Poles! your revolution at least has not 
the merit of being well timed. You rose in in- 
surrection at the moment when all the forces of 
the empire were marching towards your frontiers, 
for the purpose of bringing to reason the revolu- 
tionists of France and Belgium.” On the Colonel 
observing that Poland conceived herself able to 
stem the torrent for a period long enough to rouse 
Europe, and prepare her for the conflict, Marshal 
Diebitsch replied — ‘‘ Well, and what would be 
the result? We intended to make a campaign 
ou the Rhine; we shall make it on the Elbe, or 
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even on the Oder, after having put you down. 
Reflect accordingly.” | 

‘«T shall abstain,” said Lafayette, “from reading 
the statement made to the Diet of Warsaw by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. It displays the 
noblest sentiments of patriotism and courage. It 
proves the confidence which the Poles reposed in 
France, and their determination to perish for the 
liberty of Europe; for, gentlemen, it cannot be 
denied that the standard which we planted in 
July, at the head of European liberty, has passed 
from our hands to those of the Poles. It is now 
in Warsaw. 

“I shall say but little of a private affair, re- 
apecting which my evidence has been invoked, 
because I dislike to enter into personalities. [ 
can certainly affirm that I have seen letters from 
the French Consul at Warsaw, written in a favour- 
able tene; but it is nevertheless true that that 
Consul committed the great error of consulting 
the Grand Duke Constantine, whether he should 
take the oath of fidelity to the new government. 
I find it stated in a letter from the Czarewitsch to 
Prince Lieven, then at St. Petersburgh, dated 
6th (18th) of September, 1830, that in determin- 
ing the Consul to take this course, the Grand 
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Duke had in view éo prevent the French governe 
ment from superseding him by an indwidual imbued 
with the ideas which are now the order of the day in 
France. Such an agent would not fail to involve us 
in all sorts of trouble, by seeking ta propagate among 
the Poles opinions which are incompatible with public 
order and tranguillity. 

‘«To be assured that this formality was duly 
fulfilled, the Grand Duke Constantine sent to 
Count Molé the Consul’s reply, ‘ of which,’ says 
the Prince, ‘ J had a copy taken at the post-office.’ 

‘‘The sentiments of the Court of St. Peters- 
burg on this subject may be judged of from the 
reply, dated the 17th of September, which Count 
Nesselrode wrote in the name of the Emperor, 
‘who,’ he says, ‘was much inéerested in the contents 
of the document of the 6th (18th) of September, and 
who orders him to inform the Czarewitsch, that the 
advice given on that occasion to the French Consul 
met with the full approval of the Emperor.’ 

“ These, gentlemen, are the facts on which my 
opinion was founded when | suspected his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Russia of entertaining hos- 
tile intentions towards us. I leave you to judge 
of these facts. - 

“As to other places in the neighbourhood, of 
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Poland, t shal merely observe that there is now 
at Breslau a Russian agent, and that he has him- 
self declared that he can determine, as he pleases, 
on the fate of all individuals passing through that 
country on their way to or from Poland. Every 
one is arrested; money is taken not only from 
the bank, but from private persons; and outrages 
are practised which are neither compatible with 
the Jaw of nations, nor the principle of non-inter- 
ference. 

“ T wish [ had not to say that vexations are at 
present exercised in France towards foreigners 
against the right they possess of travelling in the 
country and departing from it. I cherish the be- 
lief that this is not with the consent of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs ; for I recollect that some years 
ago, when appeals were made by three great 
powers respecting a distinguished Piedmontese, 
he addressed to the Minister of that time a letter 
full of patriotism and energy. 

‘ T must, nevertheless, observe, that M. Vis- 
conti, who was proceeding to his country, and 
who had nothing to do with the Italian recruiting, 
has been brutally conducted in exile to Macon: 
that another Italian, M. Mislei, who was not even 
among the number of the proscribed, cannot ob- 

VOL. Il. c 
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tain permission to embark on bis return home: 
that General Pepe is similarly situated; and that 
other Italians are condemned to the same caps 
tivity on the frontiers of France. I inquire whe- 
ther, under the government of free France, such 
vexations can be tolerated? I proclaim these 
facts, being persuaded that the Ministry, were it 
only to prove their neutrality, will eagerly put a 
stop to them. 

“ Gentlemen, I wish to tell you my opinion re- 
specting the two hundred miilions for which I 
voted, because I conceived it necessary and urgent 
to defend the vital principle of our existence 
against the aggressions of the system of Pulnitz, 
of the Congress of Vienna, and that combination 
of infernal policy with absurd mysticism, known 
by the appellation of the Moly Alliance. I recol- 
lect that all the declarations made by the absolute 
governments, especially that of 1815, were at va- 
riance with their real intentions; consequently I 
cannot now rely on the assurances of peace which 
we receive from the President of the Council, 

‘* T voted those two hundred millions twice, be- 
cause | conceived it to be necessary and urgent 
for our own security, for our own national happi- 
neas, to practise in its full extent the system of 
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non-interference, such as it was declared by the 
government at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, and on the occasion of the Belgian insur- 
rection; such as it was defined three several 
times, in this tribune, with at least the silent 
assent of the king’s ministers (the rules of parlia- 
mentary decorum prevent me from speaking more 
precisely); such, in short, as it was declared, if I 
am not mistaken, in recent despatches of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, when he said that tf 
the Austrians should enter the insurgent territo- 
ries of Italy, it would never be with the consent 
of France. 

‘* What do these expressions mean on the part 
of a great nation? The words, ‘ No, J do noi con- 
sent, at the same time suffering her honour to be 
violated, may be all very well in a burlesque 
poem, but certainly they ill befit the diplomacy 
of the victorious French people, the people of 
July. 

“7 neither know, nor do I pretend to know, 
much of the diplomacy of Agnats, and the 
pretexts alleged for the occupation of Modena. 
All I know 1s, that we cannot abandon the vital 
principle of our existence. The President of the 
Council seems to think that the revolution of July 
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merely repelled the aggression of Charles X.. It 
went still further: it has changed every principle 
of our government; it has substituted the pria- 
ciple of the national sovereignty for that of divine 
right and a conceded charter. On this account, 
gentlemen, notwithstanding my respect for the 
Chamber, and my regard fer my colleagues, I 
have always conceived that we should be super- 
seded by a Chamber of an origin posterior to the 
revolution of July, seeing that even in the most 
praiseworthy of its antecedent measures, as, for 
instance, the celebrated and important address of 
the 221, this Chamber has professed sentiments 
and doctrines absolutely at variance with the fun- 
damental basis of our new social order, upon 
which, whatever may be the accidental changes 
of a family, the genuine and unique title of one of 
the highest powers of the state rests now and for 
ever. 

‘“‘ Gentlemen, I will await the precise explana- 
tions with which it may be thought fit to favour 
us with respect to the mtentions of government 
towards Italy, I request at the same time to be 
informed, what intentions and principles are en- 
tertained on the question which has been raised 
respecting Luxemburgh. Finally, I appeal, once 
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more, for the efforts of the government in favour 
of Poland, of that glorious Poland which has a 
claim upon the sympathy and concern of al] Eu- 
rope, and for whose sake, in rising to the height 
of the reign of Louis XV., the government should 
do something more than it has hitherto done.”’ 

After a speech from General Sebastiani, the 
mipister for foreign affairs, General Lafayette rose 
and spoke upon a fact of a personal nature. 

‘“ Gentlemen,” said he, *‘ the violence of the 
reproaches which have been just uttered, calls for 
some explanations on my part. We have been 
described, as eager for war, and prodigal of the 
blood of Frenchmen. It is ridiculous that this 
reproach should be directed against a man, who 
when in the vigour of his age, and in 1792, 
entrusted with the most important military com- 
mand, was of that party which was for waiting 
the declaration of war from the foreign powers. 
Yet, at that time our principles, our friends, our 
natural allies, were not to be found in other coun- 
tries as they are now. 

“Some time ago, in this tribune,‘I lamented 
the vague use of the terms republic and monarchy, 
thinking they contributed to mislead our ideas 
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upon the essential conditions and inviolable laws 
of liberty. Now, I have to lament, that a proper 
distinction is not drawn between the friends of 
war and the friends of peace. I will not attempt 
to follow the honourable minister in the eloquence 
of his harangue, but I like not discussions which 
are maintained by reproaches. 

“Yor example, when we are reproached with 
desiring war at any price—of inflicting upon our 
country all kinds of misfortunes, while our only 
wish is to defend her independence, her liberty, 
her vital principle and national honour,—may we 
not with equal justice, or, rather, with equal 
injustice, accuse in their turn, the friends of peace 
at any price, with wishing to purchase a pardon 
from the courts of Europe for our popular revolu- 
tion of July, of deadening the spring of ikberty in 
the intertor of our country, and stifling its effects 
abroad ? 

* Let us desist from these accusations on both 
sides. 1 persist, however, in inquiring of the 
minister of foreign affairs, whether it be true, that 
he officially declared the French government would 
never consent to the entrance of the Austrians into 
the insurgent districts of Italy.” 
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. General Sebastiani rose and said, ‘‘ Yes, but 
between opposing and making war, there is a great 
difference.” 

> * And I,” pursued General Lafayette, ‘* per- 
sist in affirming, that after that official declaration, 
to allow its spirit to be violated and to be content 
with exclaiming ‘ no Ido not consent,’ is a proceed- 
ing incompatible with the honour of the French 
people. I imagined, when the French people 
said, ‘ No, I will not consent,’ the meaning was, 
‘I will prevent you from doing it.” The conduct 
which has succeeded this declaration 1s im coa- 
formity with the manifestations of reaction to 
which, in every case, I trust the French people 
will render justice.” 

The doctrinarians have made a great noise 
about certain letters which Lafayette is said to 
have written to Poland, before the revolution of 
the 29th November, for the purpose of exciting 
the people to insurrection, I can pledge myself 
that every word of this is completely false, and 
that the report has been got up with the per- 
fidious intention of throwing upon this distin- 
guished patriot, the responsibility of the disasters 
which accompanied and have followed the defeat 
of the Poles. | 
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_ The same may be said, of the pretended secret 
correspondence, by which he is reported to have 
excited the movements in Italy. This second 
accusation is as unfounded as the first, Lafayette 
was ab entire stranger to the Italian insurrections 
up to the moment of their breaking out. He had 
even declined to enter intoa plan of conspiracy 
in which the Duke of Modena was engaged, and 
whose object was said to be to relieve Italy from 
the Austrian yoke and the Papal authority. When 
solicited by the agents of that petty tyrant to 
engage in this conspiracy, and lend the influence 
of his name to the Italian patriots; Lafayette re- 
plied, that he distrusted the Duke of Modena too 
much, to consent tohave any communication with 
him, under any pretext, or, for the furtherance of 
any purpose. 

However, when the insurrections in Modena 
and the Roman states began to develope them- 
selves, Lafayette attached the highest importance 
to their progress, and took the liveliest interest in 
the success of the cause of the patriot Italians. 

_ His first care was to urge the expediency of im- 
mediately forming an army-corps upon the Alps, to 
keep the Austriansin check, and also to protect the 
free progress of the popular insurrections. He re- 
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quired also, that the government should notify the 
principle of non-interference to the cabinet of 
Vienna, and that it should declare the formal de- 
termination to enforce its full application with 
regard to the affairs of Italy. In fact, notes 
drawn up in this spirit were addressed to the 
courts of Vienna, Russia, Naples, and Turin, after 
having been previously communicated to La- 
fayette. Then, also, M. Sebastiani declared offi- 
cially to the Pope’s Nuncio, that France would 
wot permit the Austrian troops to aid his holiness 
in repressing the patriotic movements in the lega- 
tions. Finally, Marshal Gerard received orders 
to take the command of an army corps upon the 
Alps. 

On the occaston of the adoption of these dif- 
ferent measures, the king said to Lafayette, “ How 
can we get to Italy without traversing the neutral 
states of the King of Sardinia?” The general 
answered, “If that should embarrass your Ma- 
jesty, I will require but twelve days to open two 
passages larger than your columns will require. 
Sire, you have only to say through what part you 
wish them to pass.” Indeed, nothing at that time 
could have been more easily obtained, not, cer- 
tainly, from the King of Sardinia, but from the 
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inhabitants of Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa, than 
safe debouches for a French army marching to 
the succour of Italy. I shall recur to this pomt 
of our external policy when I come to treat of the 
parliamentary conduct of Lafayette subsequently 
to the revolution of July. But his letter, in reply 
to a deputation of patriotic Italians, who had 
written to him to ascertain the real sentiments of 
the French government towards them, has been 
the object of so much yile insinuation within, as 
well as without the Chamber, that I feel it my 
duty to record this important document here. It 
is as follows :— 


To Messrs. Misley, Fossati, Maroncelli and Linatt. 
Paris, 26th February, 1331. 
* GENTLEMEN, 

“ T received with a warm feeling of gratitude, 
the letter with which you have honoured my fide- 
lity to the cause of general liberty, and our mutual 
wishes for Italian independence. It is in pe- 
Tusing the history of your fine country, the first 
study of our boyhood, that our hearts first learn 
to beat at the recital of republican actions and 
virtues. Twice, as you observe, has that sacred 
flame blazed im Italy. But in the present pro- 
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gress of political civilization, disentangled as it is 
from the old meshes of slavery and aristocracy, 
emanating from the sovereignty of the people, 
and founded upon the representative system,— 
now that the imprescriptible rights of men and of 
society are clearly defined, it remains for your 
beautiful language to proclaim to your intelligent 
population, the practise of the principles of true 
and complete liberty, in their fullest extent. 

“ Too long, gentlemen, has Italy been the pro- 
perty of certain families, an object of traffic be- 
tween them, the theatre of the intrigues of foreign 
diplomacy, the sport of false and constantly vio- 
lated promises. Every friend of human eman- 
cipation hopes that your liberty may at length be 
established upon the bases of perfect independ- 
ence and nationality. 

“ To the spontaneous impulses of your patriot- 
ism are due your recent revolution of which | 
pride myself in being the ardent admirer. We 
Frenchmen, in our barricades of July, claim 
but the merit of having set a good example of 
courage in combat, and of generosity in victory. 
We are far from rejecting this glory. It imposes 
on us, in my opinion, towards our brother patriots 
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of other nations, sentiments and duties more im- 
portant than those of ordinary sympathy. 

‘¢ But if it also gives us some claims upon you, 
gentlemen, permit me to avail myself of them to 
recommend that national and truly Italian union 
which must assure the success of your noble 
efforts, and the independence and welfare of your 
beautiful country. 

“You may yourselves convey to your fellow 
countrymen a sincere testimony of the vivid and 
deep simpathy cherished for thein by the French 
people. You have had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing dheir admiration of your country, their 
wishes for your success, and their desire to seeing 
noble and classic Italy conquer and consolidate 
her liberty and independance. My colleagues 
in opiion, in the Chamber of Deputies and else- 
where, namely thuse who have formed themselves 
into a special committee on the affairs of Poland, 
are imbued in the highest degree, with these sen- 
timents and they direct me to express them in 
their behalf. 

“ As to the constitutional government which 
regulates our internal affairs, 1 must refer you to 
the professions made in the national tribune, and 
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to the assent thrice tacitly given in the Chamber, 
by not gainsaying, my definitions, of the French 
system of von interference, 1 may add that I have 
had cognizance of official letters which accord 
with these principles. 

“ Receive, gentlemen, the every expression of 
my gratitude, my good wishes, my zeal, attach- 
ment and high consideration. 

‘LAFAYETTE,’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


Lafayette in his relations with Spain—His demands in fevour 
of that Country.—The French Government plays the part of 
the Propaganda.—Enlistment of the Spanish Refugees — 
Louis Philippe supplies them with Subsidies—Nocturnal 
interview between M. Guizot and a Spanish Refugee.—That 
Minister pays to him in quadruples, a sum destined for 
General Valdez.—Proofs of the above Facts-——Change of 
System.—The Government sacrifices the Refugees.—Firet 
Diplomatic overture from Austria. —-Causea of the Resignation 
of M. Lafitte.—-The King’s dislike to M. Perier—Important 
Dispatch secreted from the knowledge of the Council.—Par- 
ticulars respecting the formation of the Ministry of the 13th 
of March.—Lafayette’s Conduct during all these Intrigues, 


In taking a retrospect of the different acts of 
the external policy of Lafayette, subsequently to 
the revolution of July, I should have commenced 
with his connexion with unhappy Spain. Of all 
the nations of Europe, Spain is that for which 
he contended with most interest and solicitude. 
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From the impious war waged by the restoration 
against the constitution of the Cortes; from the 
sacrilegious triumph of the French soldiers who 
had the misfortune to be the instruments of crush- 
ing Spanish liberty, amidst the plaudits of the 
despots of Europe, Lafayette incessantly de- 
nounced that crusade a national crime; and de- 
manded for the oppressed Spaniards the repara- 
tions due tothem. Neither in Europenor in America 
did he omit any opportunity of branding the name 
of Ferdinand VII. and rendering justice to the 
memory of the victims of his tyranny especially 
the unfortunate Reigo. From the disasterous day 
of the capitulation of Cadiz, he advocated the in- 
terests of the Spanish refugees particularly those 
who capitulated at Alicante and Carthagena; 
and this in defiance of the clamours in the Cham- 
ber and of the vociferations of the absolutists 
without. 

Never were a people so shamefully deceived. 
Never did tyrant so shamelessly violate his faith 
and the nights of man.' The government of the 
restoration proved treacherous to the Spanish con- 
stitutionalists ; but Ferdinand acted the part of 
an atrocious miscreent, stained with perjury and 
with the bloed of his countrymen who had been 
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so merciful, to the crimes of his whole life. - La- 
fayette made France and the world ring with the 
recital of the horrors which for nine years he in- 
cessantly pointed out to the indignation of ali who 
possessed the feelings of human nature. 

- The capitulation uf Santana signed by Prince 
Hohenlche, provided that if the Spanish officers 
possessed property in Spain, the possession of it 
should be secured to them, and that no person 
residing in the garrison, should be persecuted on 
account of his political opinions. Yet these very 
men had their possessions confiscated, and all who 
manifested any sympathy for the constitution were 
thrown into prison or led to the scaffold. The 
capitulation of Granada, signed by General 
Mollitor, that of Barcelona, signed by Marshal 
Moncey, that of Carthagena by General Bonne- 
main, all stipulated the same guarantees; and yet 
the defenders and the inhabitants of these different 
towns suffered the same fate as those of Sautana. 
The protocol of the conference held at Santa- 
Maria on the 7th September 1822 between 
General Aalva on the part of the Spanish govern- 
ment and Generals Bordesoult and Guilleminot 
on the part of France stipulates, in express terms. 
that “‘ it is agreed that in fourty eight hours after 
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the King of Spain shal! be at perfect liberty, 2 
proclamation shall be issued offering to the nation 
a constitutional government m unison with the 
intelligence of the age, since even the interest of 
France requires that the same system of govern- 
ment should be established in Spain, as exists in 
France,” 

And how were these stipulations fulfilled? First 
came the Decree of the lst May, 1824, which 
excluded from all amnesty the commanders of the 
constitutional army, the authors of the conspiracy 
of Madrid, the leaders of the insurrection of 
Ocana, the judges in all cases in which traitors 
had been condemned for conspiring against the 
constitutional system, the leaders of the constitu- 
tional guerillas, the authors of ali the books and 
journals which had attacked the Catholic religion; 
in @ word, all who had paid allegiance to the 
government of the Cortes. ® 

Lafayette never ceased representing the general 
violations. of the treaties concluded under the 
auspices, and with the participation of France, as 
so many insults to our national! digmty. He also 
denounced particular cases ofa still more atrocious 
character; for example, that of a Catalonian, named 
Joseph Pepemorcare, who was included in Fer- 
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dinand’s amnesty of 1828. The letters of pardon 
declared that Pepemorcare was free, both in per- 
son and property; nay, the general-in-chief, 
commanding in Catalonia, sent to the proscribed 
individual the original copy of the amnesty in 
which he was included; and the unfortunate man, 
furnished with that document, entered Barcelona, 
where, two hours after his arrival, he was shot, 
hanged, and quartered. 

In 1826, Ferdinand VII., having proceeded to 
Catalonia, for the purpose of suppressing the for- 
midable insurrection which had broken out in that 
province, he granted an amnesty, which included 
generally ali the insurgents and insurgent chiefs. 
Under the protection of this amnesty, which was 
dated from Tarragona, the two principal promoters 
of the insurrection, Vidal and Olivier, presented 
themselves before the king, who not only received 
éhem with apparent kindness, but even ordered 
three months’ pay to be given to Vidal and his 
comrades from the royal treasury. Five days after 
this, Vidal, and the other chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion, were arrested, put to death without trial, 
and to the feet ofeach victim was attached a label, 
with the inscription—‘ Hanged by order of the 
king.” 
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With a generous pertinacity, Lafayette conti- 
nually revived the recollection of these royal 
crimes, “ Restore,” he used to say, “the Spa- 
nish Constitutionalists to the situation in which 
they stood at the commencement of your iniquitous 
war, and you may then maintain your neutrality 
as long as you please.” These were not the only 
services he rendered to the patriots of the Penin- 
sula. He maintained a correspondence with the 
different fractions of the national party, who, 
though unfortunately disunited among themselves, 
still reposed entire confidence in him. Lafayette 
even made pecuniary. sacrifices, scarcely consis- 
tent with his fortune, to promote the success of 
their cause, and to alleviate their individual suf- 
ferings. 

Such was the relative situation of Lafayette 
and the Spanish patriots, when the revolution of 
July broke out. That great event he thought 
must decide the fate of Spain. The moment was 
critical for both countries: Lafayette felt this, and 
wished to attach the cause of France to that of 
the neighbour country. By this means, he thought 
we might wipe away some portion of the disgrace 
which the war of 182] had drawn upon us, while, 
at the same time, a revolution in Spain, aided by 
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us, in the cause of liberty and our principles, 
would singularly simplify our foreign policy, by 
enabling us to dispense, in case of war, with the 
maintenance of an army of 30,000 or 40,000 men 
on the frontiers of the Pyrennees, for the purpose 
of preventing Ferdinand and the Carlist emigrants 
from exciting counter-revolutionary movements in 
the south of France. Such a course would have 
been warranted by the law of self-defence, even 
though the attitude of the cabinet of Madrid 
had not plainly indicated its necessity to the 
new government which directed the affairs of 
France. In fact, Ferdinand VIi. had down- 
rightly refused to recognize the revolution of July, 
and the king, whom it created. His prime minis- 
ter even went so far as to dispatch officially, to all 
the authorities of the kingdom, a circular, couched 
in terms the most insulting to Louis-Philippe and 
hostile to the principles of July. Thus the power 
of the barricades, as yet insulated in its usurpa- 
tion, and never dreaming of the tardy and dis- 
graceful consecration it has since sued for and 
obtained, seriously entertained the design of fo- 
menting abroad, revolutions analogous to that on 
which its own safety depended. In fact the system 
of propagandism was decreed in principle, and 
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secretly executed by the council of Louis-Philippe. 
These are facts which it is necessary, once for 
all, to prove by incontrovertible evidence, as well 
for the benefit of governments, as'for the edifi- 
cation of nations. They are proved by the docu- 
ments which I have now before me, and which l 
will freely communicate to ministers, if their 
memory should fail them. 

It is said, that immediately after the revolution 
of July, the Spanish constitutionalists spontane- 
ously flocked to Paris. This assertion is not 
exactly correct. Doubtless, the revolution of July 
lighted up in the hearts of these brave, but unfor- 
tunate men, the hope of reconquering their coun- 
try. But the greater number of them, tied by 
absolute poverty to the places where they had 
taken refuge, left them only at the tacit solicita- 
tion of the French government. Thus, for in- 
stance, that government invited into France all 
the Spaniards who had found an asylum in Eng- 
land. If this be untrue, the minister then in 
office will doubtless inform us why Colonel Valdez, 
M.M. Llafio, Navarelle, Inglada, and some other 
Spanish chiefs, known through all Europe by their 
constant opposition to the government of Ferdi- 
nand VIJ., having, at the beginning of August, 
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1830, landed at Havre, without passports, ob- 
tained them from Paris, on the application of the 
sub-prefect, for the purpose of repairing to the 
frontier of the Pyrennees? Why, two hundred 
Spanish refugees, who also janded at Havre, were 
organized into detachments, commanded by Spa- 
nish officers of their own choice, and thence 
directed upon Bayonne and Perpignan, with 
routes, specifying the allowance of pay and other 
indemnities granted to French troops on a march ? 
Why, in short, did the same things take place at 
Calais, at Boulogne, and Paris? 

The government has shamelessly denied these 
facts in the tribune, and contended that the Spa- 
nish patriots had only passes to go to their own 
country, such as are granted to the poor. Passes! 
and to go where? ToSpaia! To seek in captivity 
and torture some alleviation of their misery! One 
word will suffice to prove the falsehood of this 
assertion. From the Ist tothe 30th December, 
1830, detachments, each consisting of from thirty 
to forty Spanish refugees, set out daily from Paris 
for the Pyrennees, provided with collective pass- 
ports; and these passports were remitted by 
government fo a commanding officer, who was 
directed to receive and distribute the pay of the 
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common soldiers. I have at this moment lying 
before me the route of a detachment of thirty 
seven men, who left. Paris on the morning of the 
7th December. This paper contains the desig- 
nation of the halting stations, such as Arpajon, 
Eiampes, Orleans, Beaugency, Blois, Chatelle- 
rault, (Vienne), Poictiers, &c. 

Is it not true that these routes were delivered 
by M. Girod de l'Am upon the mere application 
of one of the members of the Spanish committee, 
who acted with the positive consent of the govern- 
ment, and in concert with M.M. Guizot, and 
Moutalivet. Is it not true that the principal 
condition on which those gentlemen granted as- 
sistance and protection to the Spanish consti- 
tutionalists, was the ultimate union of the crowns 
of Spain and Portugal on the head of Donna 
Maria, who was to marry the Duke de Nemours? 
Is it not true that the two ministers just named 
had every week two secret interviews with one 
or more members of the Spanish commmittee, to 
deliberate on the best means of bringing this bu- 
siness to a successful issue? Is it not true that 
of all the then ministers, M. Sebastiani was the 
only one who opposed this scheme? Iss 1 not true 
that in one of these secret interviews, a pro- 
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mise was made by M. de Montalivet to dismiss 
certain prefects and sub-prefects. who impeded the 
measures of the committee? [s.it not true that 
the Spanish Ambassador, Count Offalia, having 
addressed urgent remonstrances to the Palais 
Royal, relative to certain depdts of arms, M.M. 
Montalivet and Guizot caused the Spanish com- 
mittee to hold a meeting, in which it was agreed 
to form false depéts of arms, that is to say, of 
arms unfit for service;.and that these depdts 
should be indicated by our agents at Marseilies 
and Bayonne, to the prefects, who were to order 
their seizure, taking care to spare the real depdts ? 
Was not all this going on in the two towns I have 
just mentioned? Is it not true that the subscrip- 
tion of government formed a great portion of the 
million collected by the Spanish committee, and 
that it was only on the faith of ministerial pro- 
mises that M. Calvo, a Spanish banker im Paris, 
advanced 500,000 francs? Is it not true that it 
was with the tacit authority of the government, 
and the support of a banking-house at Marseilles, 
to which it had recommended the agent of the 
committee, that the latter despatched men and 
arms from Marseilles to General Torrijos? Is it 
not true, that whilst on the one hand the refugees 
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were required immediately to enter the Spanish 
territory, Marshal Gerard, on the other, enjoined 
Mina to delay the expedition as much as possible ; 
and hence arose the unfortunate divisions which 
broke out among the Spanish patriots? Is it not 
true that M. Guizot sent at midnight for M. In- 
glada, formerly aide-de-camp to General Torrijos, 
and paid him a hundred and eighty quadruples 
for Colonel Valdez, who had established the de- 
pot of his troops at Ustaritz? Is it not true that 
on his arrival at Bayonne, with M. Sanchez, M. 
Inglada received from the sub-prefect of that town 
the following authority :— 


« Bayonne, Sept. 30, 1830. 
“The sub-prefect of Bayonne authorizes the 
Sieurs D. Francisco Sanchez, and D. Emmanuel 
Inglada, Spanish subjects, to proceed whenever 
they choose from Bayonne to Ustaritz. 
Signed, Grovay,.” 


Is it not true that the Parisian volunteers, 
who at a subsequent period fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards, and were thrown into the dungeons 
of Pampeluna, departed with the permission of the 
government, and were furnished with routes by 
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its orders? Finally, is it not true, that the day 
before the Moniteur published the order for de- 
taining the Spanish refugees, even by force, if 
requisite, M. de Montalivet affirmed to the Spanish 
committee that he had just despatched a tele- 
graphic order for favouring the expeditions of 
Mina, Valdez, and Torrijos? Why the change? 
it was, because in the interval of a few hours, the 
injunction of European diplomacy for repressing 
the patriotic efforts of the Spanish constitutional- 
ists arrived at the Palais-Royal, along with the 
threatening and disgraceful recognition of Ferdi- 
nand VII., and because the royalty of the barri- 
cades, proud of this dishonourable adoption, did 
not hesitate to pay for it by an act of perfidy. 

1 have documents in my hands which prove 
the truth of all the statements 1 have here made. 
Yet the mimstry impudently presumed to deny 
them. M. (iuizot maintained in the tribune, that 
if the ministry, of which he formed a part, was 
wduigent to the Spanish patriots, it was because 
the goverament at that time yielded to an influence 
which it could not resist. Lafayette disdained 
these hints, which he perfectly understood, and 
declared himself to be the object of the ministerial 
allusion. But it is easy to perceive, from the 
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constrained tone of his speech, that while in 
possession of an important fact, he would not 
compromise any but himself in the affair. This 
fact I will disclose ; first, because it is important 
that France should know it, and next, because, 
since it took place in council, and in the presence 
of eight individuals, it cannot now be regarded as 
a state secret.* The crown granted one hundred 
thousand francs, to ald the success of the Spanish 
constitutionalists, and this sum was converted 
into two letters of credit, of fifty thousand francs 
each, one of which, drawn upon a banker at Mar- 
seilles, was given to the unfortunate Torrijos. 
This is the real truth. 

It is well known what odious persecution suc- 
ceeded to this exalted protection, on the faith of 
which so many victims were hurried to the scaffold. 
The refugees were brutally dispersed, and their 
most trivial proceedings reported to the Spanish 
authorities; the brother of the unfortunate Riego 
was expelled from Paris; Torrijos, old Lopez 
de Calderon, General Pinto, and fifty other mar- 

* IT may here declare, upon my word of honour, thst not- 
withstanding my urgent solicitations to induce M. de Lafuyette 
to confirm the truth of this fact, I could never prevail on him 
todoso. The general always avoided an avowal, by undecided 
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tyrs of liberty were entrapped, executed without 
trial by Spain, and without remonstrance from 
France who had placed arms in their hands. 
Such have been the results of the confidence 
roposed by those victims in the government ofthe 
barricades ;—such too is the responsibility which 
rests on the heads of certain men; political 
machaivelism may perhaps absolve them; but 
while humanity is any thing more than an empty 
word, will it not demand a strict account of this 
bloodshed and suffering. 

The ministers of the 13th of March dectared in 
the tribune that the insurrections in Italy broke out 
without their concurrence. This to be sure was 
so far true, that the French government shrank at 
first from the necessity of openly promoting the 
political interests which those insurrections had 
created for it in Italy; and that it did not ven- 
ture to support by force of arms, the struggle and 
the public opinion so favourable to France, which 
had risen up among our trans-alpine neighbours. 
But a falshood was stated in the face of France and 
the world, when the ministers affirmed they had 
never taken cognizance of the revolutionary 
movements of the Peninsula, and had entered in- 
to no promise or guarantee to the Italian patriots. 
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With regard to Italy as well as Spain, propa- 
gandism was a part of the early policy of the 
French cabinet. A few facts will suffice to de- 
monstrate the truth of this assertion; and these 
facts, be it remembered, are incontrovertible. 
What the new monarchy had done for the 
Spanish constitutionalists, it also did, but more 
timidly for the Italian refugees. A great number 
of the latter had secretly directed their cvurse 
upon Lyons and various other points of the fron- 
tier of the Alps; pecuniary and other aids were 
granted to them; a considerable quantity of arms, 
was collected with the perfect knowledge of the 
government at Lyons and Grenoble, a central 
committee whose operations were communicated 
to the ministry, was established at Lyons, where 
it acted freely and was protected by the local 
authorities civil and military. Finally, Louis, 
Philippe having written in vain to the late King 
of Naples, and to his young successor, to induce 
them to enter into an alliance with new France, 
and grant a constitution to the Neapolitans; and 
being well aware that his good advice would be 
disregarded, if not backed by the alarm with 
which the patriots of the Two Sicilies might in- 
spire their government, General Pepé was invited 
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to present to the Palais-Royal the plan of a con- 
stitution which was transmitted to the Neapo- 
htans. However, as it is right to render justice 
to every one, I must add that Pepé having in- 
timated to Louis-Philippe his intention of pro- 
ceeding to Naples, the king infurmed him that he 
would not advise him to carry that design into 
effect, because he could not answer for his per- 
sonal safcty. 

Lafayette, who wisely distrusted these private 
assurances, and wished to obtaim a public decla- 
ration on the subject, thrice appealed to the 
ministry in the Chamber, and thrice obtained the 
official asscut of the government to his definition 
of the system of non-interference; a definition 
which left no doubt as to the course which France 
would pursue with respect to Italy. But not 
satistied with the public approbation of the 
Cabinet, Lafayette wished also to obtain that of 
the king. He accordingly waited upon Louis 
Philippe, aad thus addressed him. ‘ Have you 
read my speech on the system of non-interference, 
and do you approve of the definition I have given 
of that system? “ Yes, certainly,” replied the 
king. Then it has your majesty’s assent, resumed 
thea General. ‘« Without doubt,” added the king. 
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-Mesnwhile the insurrection of Modena, and 
afterwards that of Bologna broke out. The 
patriots of central Italy, not doubting the concur- 
rence of France, but anxious to know how far 
they might rely on her support in certain circum- 
stances, sent deputies to Paris to ascertain what 
would be the conduct of the new government, in 
the probable hypothesis of an attempt at armed 
interference by Austria in the affairs of Modena 
and the Legations. These deputies, in several 
interviews with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
received the formal and reiterated promise that 
France would never permit the interference of 
Austria, and that if a single regiment of the Em- 
peror’s troops should pass the frontiers of the 
Duchy of Modena, or the Papai States, a French 
force would be simultaneously marched into Italy. 
Lafayette, to whom the Italian deputation was 
also sent, and who fathomed more accurately than 
any one the abyss into which false confidcnce 
might precipitate the Italian patriots, waited upon 
M. Sebastiani, and having entreated an explana- 
tion of the intentions of the Cabinet on this point, 
received from him the same protestations which 
had been made to the deputation. On the faith 
of these guarantees were brought about the insur- 
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rections of Modena and Bologna, whose issue, 
ably directed, might have thrown into the hands 
of France all the moral and physical power of 
Italy. | 

Such was the state of things when Louis-Phi- 
lippe’s government indignantly repelling all idea 
of its concurrence with the Italian patriots, and 
even the suspicion of having in any way patro- 
nized the foreign exiles, sent Generali Bachelu 
to Lyons, with orders to dissolve the Italian com- 
mittce (which had been organized with its con-. 
sent), ta disperse the refugees who had assembled 
on the frontiers of the Alps, and to paralyze every 
insurrectionary movement which the French go- 
vernment had excited them to make, in the hope 
of restoring their country's liberty. 

In order to point out the object of this shameful 
abandonment of principle, it will be necessary to 
explain the causes which brought it about. 

The sovereigns of Europe, terror-struck by the 
extractdinary event of July, beheld their domi- 
nions exposed to the invasion of the revolutionary 
torrent; and, in their first alarm, they looked for. 
ward to the counter stroke with which their 
thrones were menaced, as the consequence of a 
decree of fate. The daily course of events ap- 
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peared to justify this presentiment. Already Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Poland had ranged them- 
selves between the French principle of popular 
sovereignty and the foreign dogma of legitimacy. 
Even Germany saw the gathering of the clouds, 
which foreboded the tempest. Cordial sympathy 
with our revolution was the prevailing sentiment 
throughout the nations of Europe. In short, the 
absolute monarchies of Europe could not possibly 
flatter themselves that France, whatever might be 
her moderation, would neglect to profit by the 
embarrassment into which her enemies were so 
suddenly thrown. It was evident that a modifi- 
cation, more or less important, in the treaties of 
1815, must be the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence uf the downfall of the monarchy of which 
those treaties had guaranteed the existence. No 
one did or could foresee that we ourselves should 
have a Cabinet capable of condemning the France 
of July to be a quiet spectator of the events 
which were about to ensue on the continent of 
Europe. Truly, it is one of the miracles of the 
present age that there should have existed men 
capable of abandoning the position in which the 
revolution of July placed their country, and blind 
to the palpable necessity of conducting all our 
VOL, II. E 
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negotiations in such a spirit as to obtain compen- 
sation for the painful sacrifices imposed on France 
by the treaty of Paris. 

Austria very well understood the logical conse- 
quences of this situation. That power had at 
stake the preservation of the brightest gem in her 
crown; viz. Lombardy, which threatened to fol- 
low the example of the insurgent states of central 
Italy. Piedmont was already harassed by the 
rising of Parma; and the German troops scarcely 
sufficed to repress the Austro-Italian population 
from the Lake of Como to the Lagunes of Venice. 

The Cabinet of Vienna clearly understood that 
the appearance of a single French flag on the 
southern side of the Alps would kindle a flame 
throughout all Italy. 

In this state of things, Austria, while she was 
marching her best regiments into Italy, where 
she expected to engage with us, was the firat to 
open with France negotiations with the view of 
preventing, or, at least, of adjourning a conflict, 
the issue of which might involve the loss of her 
possessions in Italy. M.d’Appony then presented 
to the Cabinet of the Tuileries, a verbal propo- 
aition, which M. Sebastiani reported tothe Council, 
and the object of which was, 
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lat. To permit Austria to occupy immediately 
the Duchy of Modena, by right of the reversibility 
of that duchy to the house of Hapsburgh, after 
the extinction ofthe reigning ducal family. 

2d. To concur in inducing the Holy See to 
grant a representative constitution to the Eccle- 
siastical States. 

3d. To deliberate respectively, and with com- 
mon accord, on the means of effecting a general 
disarmment on the continent of Europe. 

This triple proposition excited warm discussions 
in the council. The king, who, even before the 
question respecting the Duchy of Modena was 
broached, had declared himself for the occupation 
of that state, by right of reversibility, now again 
urged that concession. M. Lafitte warmly op- 
posed it. That minister represented, in support 
of his opinion, Ist., that the succession of the 
Duchy of Modena was not open; .2d., that even if 
the right of reversibility claimed by Austria, were 
aetually established, the interests of France, and 
especially the moral interests of the revolution of 
July, would render it impossible that the exercise 
of that right could be permitted. With regard to 
the constitutional institutions to be obtained for 

k 2 
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Romagna, the president of the council saw the 
absurdity and impossibility of such a project, as 
Jong as the temporal power of the sovereign 
Pontif should continue unseparated from his spiri- 
tual power. ‘‘ Only imagine,” said he, ‘a cham. 
ber of peers, composed of cardinals, and an elec- 
tive chamber filled with curés and vicars!” As to 
the proposition of disarming, M. Lafitte regarded 
it merely as a lure or adelay, intended to plunge 
France into false security, and to paralyze her 
activity. Finally, the president of the coun- 
cil, regarding the propositions of Austria alto- 
gether as an intended deception upon France, 
and the order of things risen from the barricades, 
requested that a note, having for its basis, the 
reasons he had adduced, should be immediately 
forwarded to the cabinet of Vienna, to notify the 
positive refusal of France to accept its proposi- 
tions, and her resolution to exact, by all means in 
her power, the rigid observance of the principle of 
non-interference, proclaimed by her as the basis 
of her foreign policy. Such was likewise the 
opinion of M. Lafayette respecting the affairs of 
Italy, and he expressed his opinion with a degree 
of warmth which had the effect of overawing, at 
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least, in appearance, the weak men who had 
already begun to conspire for the sacrifice of the 
principles and the men of July. 

The other members of the cabinet, and even the 
king himself, seemed to yield to the opinion of 
M.M. Lafitte and Lafayette. M. Sebastian: read 
to the council a note drawn up in accordance 
with the opinions expressed on the preceding day, 
by the prime minister. | 

Was this note transmitted to the court of 
Vienna? We must presume it was: but be this 
as it may, serious suspicions of the existence of a 
secret correspondence, between the Palais Royal 
and foreign diplomatisis, arose in the minds of the 
patriotic ministers who then formed part of Louis 
Philippe’s cabinet. M. Lafitte, with grief sus- 
pected that despatches of primary importance, 
and the results of which might involve his respon- 
sibility, had been concealed from the knowledge 
of the counci!, when an accidental circumstance 
converted this suspicion into certainty. 

This circumstance occurred a short time after 
the discussion on the affairs of Italy above de- 
scribed, that Is to say, on the Sth of March, 1831. 
A courier from Vienna had brought to Sebastian 
a despatch from Marshal Maison. The Marshal 
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acquainted his government that he had just learned 
from M. de Metternich, that the Austrian cabinet 
did not recognize the principle of non-interference, 
and that its firm determination was to interfere, 
by force of arms, not only in the states of Parma 
and Modena, but in all the Italian provinces into 
which insurrection might spread. ‘‘ Hitherto,” 
said M. Metternich, “‘ we have allowed France to 
set up the principle of non-interference, but it is 
time she should know that we do not recognize it 
as far as regards Italy. We will carry our arms 
wherever insurrection may extend. If this :nter- 
ference should bring about war. Let war come! 
We would rather incur every chance of it than be 
exposed to the risk of perishing in the midst of re- 
volution.” 

** You know,” said Marshal Maison, in his note, 
‘that no one has declared more decidedly for 
peace than I have ; but I now feel convinced, that 
to avert the dangers which threaten France, we 
must, without delay, and before the levies of 
Aastria are organized, take the lead in preparations 
for war, and throw an army into Piedmont.” 

_ This important despatch arrived at the office of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs gn Saturday, the 
Sth of March. A copy, written by the hand of 
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M. Sebastiani’s son in law, was immediately trans- 
mitted to the king; and yet, on Tuesday the 7th 
of March, no communication on the subject had 
been made to the Council of Ministers. M. 
Lafitte himself only heard of it through a breach 
of confilence, made in the offices of the Hotel des 
Capuciues; he immediately proceeded to the 
Palais-Royal, to ask the king whether he knew 
any thing of a despatch from Vienna, which was 
said to have arrived within the last three days at 
the office of the Minister for Foreign Affairs? 
The king replied that he did, and, on the astonish- 
ment expressed by M. Lafitte, the Prince ex- 
plained this strange silence by observing that he 
sometimes found it necessary to take precautions 
against the indiscretions which were committed 
in the Council. At this moment the War Minister 
arrived, and M. Lafitte having put to him the 
same question which he had addressed to the 
king, Marshal Soult replied that he knew nothing 
of the matter, and expressed the utmost indigna- 
tion against M. Sebastiani, whom he called a 
traitor. At length the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs made his appearance, and being interrogated 
by the President of the Council, stammered out 
the confession that he had indeed received a 
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letter from Marshal Maison, but that it was of no 
great importance, and that he had not had time 
to communicate it to his colleagues. At the 
desire of M. Lafitte, the Minister who had not 
yet deposited the despatch in his portfolio, went 
to the office to procure it, and it was at length 
submitted to the Council.. The opinion of the 
members who had not been informed of the 
arrival of this document was, that the king and 
M. Sebastiani intended to keep it from their 
knowledce. 

From that moment, though a promise was given 
that this sort of mystification should not be re- 
peated, M. Lafitte determined to retire. I can 
affirm that the principal cause of his retirement 
was the opinion the king entertamed respecting 
the foreign policy of France. The king was for 
Maintaining peace at any price, and loudly de- 
clared that whatever might be the opinion of bis 
Council on this subject, his was irrevocably fixed. 
However, Louis-Philippe used, or feigned to use, 
every endeavour to oppose AM. Lafitte’s design of 
retiring, by which he said his friend would do 
him more harm than he had done him good when 
he helped to place the crown on his head. How- 
ever, at the termination of an audience in which 
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he again explained his system of government, a 
system which wes diametrically opposite to that 
in which the king declared his intention of per- 
sisting, M. Lafitte requested his Majesty to re- 
ceive his resignation, and earnestly entreated him 
to appoint M. Casimir Périer President of the 
Council. The king still hesitated to accept the 
resignation, and evinced the most decided dislike 
of the individual whom M. Lafitte had recom- 
mended as his successor. Louis-Philippe said at 
that time, that the imperious character, the con- 
stant ill health, and even the countenance and 
complexion of M. Casimir Périer, were exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to him. * 

In spite of all this, M. Lafitte resolved, at 
all events, to extricate himself from the false 
position in which he stood, and which was so un- 
worthy of his political good faith; he next day 
conyoked a ministerial Council, in which, after 


* This antipathy, real or pretended, to M. Cassimir Perier, 
was not the only sacrifice which the monarchy of the barri- 
cades imposed upon itself in the choice of Ministers. It 
is certain that in their intimate communications the king andl 
the Duke of Orleans professed, at that time, the most sovereign 
contempt for Marshal Soult, and often laughed at the clumsy 
endeavours of that minister to get himself chosen President of 
the Council. 
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representing the system hitherto pursued as fatal 
to the principles of the revolution of July, and to 
the interests and honour of France, he again 
explamed his governmental opinions, and urged 
his colleagues to decide without delay on one of 
two things, the adoption of his system or his 
immediate retirement. His colleagues were si- 
lent; he renewed his demand still more urgently, 
and at length, after a pause, M. Montalivet ob- 
served that he, for his part, would more readily 
adopt the system of M. Périer than that of 
M. Lafitte. On hearing this M. Lafitte declared 
the Sitting ended. This was on the llth of 
March. On the 12th the resignation of the 
President of the Council was offered for the third 
time, and was accepted by him who, a few days 
previously, had observed that “St. James and 
St. Philip were united on earth as in Heaven.”’ 

Such are the circumstances which brought 
about the formation of the ministry of the 13th of 
March. 

Here a question presents itself, which has given 
rise to doubts very unfavourable to the citizen 
monarchy, but for the solution of which, history, 
as yet, rests only on the evidence of probabilities. 
It has been asked, whether the regret expressed 
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for the retirement of M. Lafitte, and the dissolu- 
tion of his cabinet, were really sincere ; or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, the temporary employment 
of a few patriots in public affairs, had been consi- 
dered merely as a transitory necessity, and their 
removal premeditated, from the day of their ap- 
pointment, and prepared by an intrigue of which 
the ordinances of the 13th of March, were but 
the natural denouement? However ready one may 
be to give credit to all sorts of political hypocrisy, 
yet it is difficult to admit a supposition which 
would render the throne of the barricades a mere 
stage, on which even the confidence of friendship 
was but a theatrical performance. Iam unwilling 
to believe that the king’s demonstrations of affec- 
tion, gratitude, and repugnance, were merely 
feigned; yet it is a positive fact, and I leave it 
without commentary to the judgment of the 
reader, that before M. Lafitte became President 
of the Council, some one who was endeavouring 
to get M. Périer appointed to that office, received 
from him the following very significative reply :-— 
‘It is of no use: the moment has not yet arrived. 
Lafitte must have his turn first.” 

I have dwelt upon some facts relative to the 
ministry of the 3d of November, because they 
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bear the same character of political apostacy as 
those circumstances that caused Lafayette's remo- 
val from public affairs, Still it would be a great 
mistake to suppose, from this circumstance, that a 
perfect union of principles existed between the 
Commander-in-Chief of the National Guards of 
the kingdom and the ministry of the 3d of No- 
vember. On the contrary, I shall shew, in a 
future chapter, that Lafayette and this cabinet, 
collectively considered, manifested a decided dif- 
ference of opinion on some of the most essential 
points of our foreign and domestic policy. For 
instance, they never could agree upon the ques- 
tions of the pecuniary qualification for a deputy, 
the liberty of the press, the securities required 
from the proprietors of newspapers, the monopoly 
of the press, &c. They were, however, confounded 
together, and equally reprobated by the Court, 
and by those intriguers who are always to be found 
in Courts; and the short account which I have 
given will be sufficient to shew the false position 
in which those patriots were placed, who, though 
differing as to the means, were united as to the 
end—ihe triumph of the revolution of July, and 
the interest and honour of France. 

In the midst of all the dificulties which he had: 
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to struggle against at the council and at the tri- 
bune, 12 order to preserve the honour of France 
and the liberty of her natural allies, he was not 
forgetful of those other objects which he had 
always had deeply at heart, however remote might 
be the sphere in which they would be serviceable. 
Under the regime which had just perished, he had 
for ten years past in vain urged the recognition of 
the States of South America, and the old‘govern- 
ment, influenced by family considerations, and 
blind to the commercial and political interests of 
France, had allowed England to obtain, by the 
establishment of relations with the new States of 
that rich hemisphere, those advantages which the 
conformity in our manners, climate, and religious 
belief, and the circumstance of our carrying on 
commercial transactions in every part of Spain, 
would easily have secured to us. 

The French nation having now thrown off the 
yoke of the Restoration and the Holy Alliance, 
Lafayette thought the time had arrived for a plain 
and frank declaration of the independence and 
nationality of the old Spanish colonies. Accord- 
ingly, soon after the revolution of July, he ques- 
tioned M. Mollé from the tribune, and extracted 
from the government an official declaration of the 
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recognition of the South American republies, as 
independent states, and of their readiness to treat 
with the agents of those states, and to send 
French chargé d'affaires to their governments. 
This was @ grand point gained in diplomacy ; a 
point which, perhaps, would have been still in 
dispute, had not the hero of the two worlds ef- 
fected its settlement, more by the foree of cir- 
cumstances, than from any favourable inclination 
on the part of the individuals in power. Who, 
indeed, would, at the present moment, venture to 
say, that if Ferdinand VIL. had exacted the non- 
recognition of the independence of his possessions 
beyond the sea, as the condition of his acknow- 
ledging Louis Philippe as King of the French, 
this concession would have been refused him? 
Such was the conduct of Lafayette in reference 
to diplomacy and the foreign policy of France, 
after that revolution which ought properly to have 
restored his country to the rank and consideration 
of which it had been deprived by the Bourbons. 
Educated in the great school of revolutions a 
witness of the vicissitudes which had accompanied 
the emancipation of America, and of the finest 
kingdom of Europe; by turns an actor and a vic- 
tim in these bloody dramas, Lafayette had con 
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tracted, from the experience of half a century, 
the firm coriviction that the best security for the 
liberty of one nation is the liberty of all the sur- 
rounding nations; and that a revolution, to be 
consolidated, especially upon a continent, by the 
formation of alliances with those whose interests 
and whose wants are the same, and who, having 
the same enemies to contend with, must necessa- 
nly employ the same means to oppose them. From 
those opinions upon the nature of government 
which he has held for the last fifty years, has 
sprung Lafayette’s unquenchable attachment for 
every nation which has conquered, or attempted 
to conquer its freedom. This is also the cause of 
the filial affection, the unlimited confidence, and 
the religious veneration, with which the veteran of 
the cause of nations is regarded by ali the patriots 
of Europe and America. 

The almost universal naturalization of Lafayette 
is, indeed, a rea! phenomenon in the history of the 
world. It must be admitted that the man, whom 
all the South American States, from Chili to the 
Isle of Palma, have constituted the arbiter of their 
destinies; whom North America considers it one 
of her greatest glories to claim as her adopted 
son: and to whom the nations of Europe manifest 
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the same sentiments of affection and respect, in 
proportion as they desire to be free, it must be 
admitted, I say, that such a man occupies a 
peculiar position in the political world: a posi- 
tion, which, to use his own expression in a letter 
of his constituents, he is far from wishing to 
resign, This universal patriotism is a source of 
terror and affright to the aristocracy and the des- 
potism, which bears so cruelly upon the world, 
but the friends of order and true liberty only 
perceive in it a moral power, which may be of 
immense utility in the emancipation of Europe 
and in the introduction inte public lew of an 
influence which should work out the true prin- 
ciples of equality, liberty and order, with the least 
possible disturbance and misery. 
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Tria] of the Ministere.—Expectations of all parties excited — 
Distress of the Palais-Royal.—The whale hope of the Court 
in Lafayette.—Flattery and Promises resorted to.— Lafayette 
proposes the Abolition of Capital Punishment.—State of the 
Public Mind.--Lafayette endeavours to save the Lives of the 
accused,—Compromises his Popularity.— Result of the Trial. 
—The Court's Ingratitude. 


Tue difference in opinions and political views, 
which separated Lafayette from the men of the 
7th of August had gone on continually increasing, 
when the approaching trial of the ministers, 
induced the Court to exhibit a more conciliatory 
disposition towards the Chief of the National 
Guards of the kingdom. The unmerited suspicion, 
absurd jealousy and low sarcasm, with which 
the noble general had hitherto been treated, all at 
once gave place to marks of the most unlimited 
confidence and respect, and a display of almost 
filial affection. 

Lafayette did not attach to those attentions, 
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greater value than they deserved. He pitied the 
feeling which dictated them, and though he fore- 
saw that they would soon have an end, he did 
not, on that account, allow himself to. be moved 
from his resolution of performing his daty in every 
particular; and, if necessary, of sacrificing his 
popularity, to preserve the honour of the revolu- 
tion of July. His attachment to this revolution 
approached almost to fanaticism; and the object 
of ail his thoughts was to make it descend to 
posterity as the beau ideal of popular omni- 
potence. 

To any other than Lafayette, the design of 
saving the lives of men, whose hands were still 
red with the blood of thousands of patriots, slain 
but a few days ago, would have presented insur- 
mountable difficulties. The popularity of any one 
but himself would inevitably have perished in the 
attempt. The name of the ministers, whom he 
wished to snatch from the vengeance of the 
people, was associated with a sentiment of their 
mortal and unconquerable hostility-to our liberty, 
They were the instruments of theoligarchy, who had 
selected them on account of their being most offen- 
siyeand odious to France, in preference tothe other 
accomplices in the counter revolutionary plots, 
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which had:been concocted during the last forty years. 
They were the promoters of all the intrigues, and 
the executors of all the acts of violenca, by. which 
the coustry had been harassed under the restora- 
tioe, They possessed no quality which could re- 
deem the vices of their character. By. nature, 
both slavish and despotic,. ferocious and weak ; 
the jesue of the dens of Coblentz, or of the sinks 
of the empire; they presented the most extraor- 
dinary picture of inconsistency that had ever u- 
sulted national probity. Besides, it was they 
who conceived, prepared, and signed the ordi- 
nances. It was they, who directed the capital to 
be fired upon for three whole days, and made 
twenty thousand families mourn the death of ther 
dearest relations and fmends. And to what class 
did their victims belong? Precisely to that which 
possessed all Lafayette’s predilections, and which 
enjoyed his sincerest affection and respect. 
Nearly ail the national guards, too, required 
that the law for the punishment of high treason, 
should be executed against the ministers with the 
greatest severity. 
The trial of the ministers presented a point 
of attraction to the most opposite parties, the 
most hostile passions, and the most contrary 
F2 oo” 
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hopes; and the period of its commencement 
Was expected with equal impatience hy Car- 
liats and Buonapartists; and particularly by the 
administrations abroad. They all firmly -be- 
lieved, that the monarchy of July would not spr- 
vive the experiment. 

The difficulties of this state of things were stil 
further increased, by the number of liberated 
felons and malefactors present in the capital ; who, 
having made no harvest in the grand week, were 
in hopes that fresh disorders would give them an 
opportunity to make up for the sacrifices they had 
been obliged to submit to by that scrupulous 
regard of probity, which threw such splendour on 
the days of July. To these elements of confu- 
sion, must be added, the secret but active co- 
operation of the police, who, having been well 
paid, during the periods of the empire and of 
legitimacy, were disposed to favour any power, 
which offered them greater profit and a better 
guarantee of durability than a throne of yesterday, 
to whom no person could asgure continued exist- 
ence. 

_, With respect to the young men of. republican 
sentimenta, already dissatisfied with the tortuous 
progress of the new government, it is but justice 
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to sey, that whether in obedience to a conscien- 
tious feeling for legal order,—whether fearful that 
any disturbance might be favourable either to the 
Carlist or Imperial interests, or whether it was, 
that their affection for Lafayette was stronger 
than their resentment, they sacrificed every feel- 
ing to public tranquillity, and actively seconded 
the efforts and the zeal of the national guards. 

In the mean time, the capital was the scene of 
the preatest agitation. In the court, the ’change, 
the saloons, in counting-houses, and shops, in short, 
in all quarters, those very men, who when the 
moment of danger had passed, most ardently 
desired and urged Lafayette’s dismissal, were 
now the loudest bawlers in his favour, and again 
proclaimed the Saviour of the country, and the 
Zigis of the monarchy. The Palais-Royal, the 
asylutn in which all the apprehensions which were 
m yogue, took refuge during the storm, was 11a 
trembling ecstacy when in the presence of the 
unique man, as he was called, whose virtues 
eclipsed the finest characters of antiquity. When 
the name of Lafayette was another word for loy- 
alty, patriotism and disinterestedness. I recollect 
some of the amusing witticisms of the Prince 
Royal, prompted by the curious spectacle of pale 
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visages, grotesque confusion, and doctrinaire agony, 
which his father’s palace presented. “It is 
enough to make one die of tanghing, said his 
Royal Highness. 

. Such was the state of the public mind, when 
the king’s council communicated to Lafayette, 
that be was invested with the fullest powers, 
during the continuance of the trial of the minis- 
ters, The police of the Palais-Royal, of the 
Luxembourg, and of the Chamber of Peers, the 
command of the troops of the line, concurrently 
with that of the national guard, were exclusively 
confided to him. His duty being thus clearly 
defined, it was impossible for Lafayette to hesi- 
tate. He willingly undertook to bear all the 
responsibility which was heaped upon his septua- 
genarian head, resolved to protect the regular 
course of justice, and secure the strict execution 
of whatever sentence might be passed upon the 
ministers. 

' The following is the order of the day which he 
published with this view, and which I only give 
as'a starting point for the measures which were 
afterwards to be taken. _ 
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© Order of the Day, Dec. 8, 18380. 


_ The General, Commander-in-Chief of the 
National Guards, having by the king’s orders also 
assumed the command of the troops of the Line 
on duty during the trial of: the Ministers, directs 
as follows : 

‘‘ The Chief of the Staff of the National Guards 
and General Fabvier will make arrangements for 
the execution of the measures ordered by the 
General-in-Chief, for the removal of the prisoners 
to the Luxembourg, and the maintenance of public 
order. 

‘*The Generals Fabvier and Carbonnel must 
transmit the General-in-Chief’s orders to the 
troops, whether belonging to the National Guards 
or to the Line, and likewise to Lieut.-Colonel 
Lavoent, second in command. 

‘‘In the absence of the Chief of the General 
Staff, Aides-de-Camp G. W. Lafayette and Jou- 
bert will discharge the duties of under officers of 
the Staff; and one of them will remain at the 
General Staff, with the General-in-Chief, for the 
purpose of signing the orders. 

“ From the 14th of the present month, until fresh 
orders, the Assistant-Major-Generals, Colonels, 
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the superior Staff-officers, and offeers of the:le- 
gions, and all the citizens composing: the Nationa! 
Guard-of Paris, and its precincts, mitet not, under 
any pretext, put off their uniform. . ; 

“The National Guards, forming part. of the 
batialion of reserve in each legion, may attend to 
their private business, on leaving at their re- 
spective dwellings precise directions where they 
may be found, in the event of their assistance 
being required. 

“‘ Those composing the guard at the Luzem- 
bourg must not quit their posts without the written 
permission of the superior officer. 

*‘ From the period mentioned above, a chief of 
battalion will be upon duty at the principal town 
of each arrondissement, and will see to the execu- 
tion of the orders given by the General Staff, or 
by Generals Fabvier and Carbonnel. 

** Particular instructions will be sent daily to 
the chief of each legion, or to the superior officer. 

“ LaFAYETYE,.” 


From the peried of the arrest of the ministers 
(which was perfectly fortuitous, and not certainly 
in conformity with the wishes of Louis-Philippe, 
who anxiously desired their escape), ‘Lafayette 
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had sone every'thing in his power to save thesb 
great..ériminals from the fate which threatened 
them, and which seemed almost inevitable. He 
wished them to be the object of a severe example 
of national justice; but he was anxious that the 
people of the barricades, who had shewn so much 
generosity to Charles X., should not prove vin- 
dictive or umplacable towards the executors of the 
counter-revolutionary projects of that despot ; and 
he did not think himself the less bound to act 
upon these sentiments, from the knowledge that 
he, in whom now consisted their only safeguard, 
had been a short time ago ordered to be arrested 
and shot by these very men. Besides, Lafayette 
idolized the revolution of July; and the very idea 
of a return to the system of the scaffolds, would, 
in his mind, despoil it of all its romantic purity, 
and, as I have already said, of its beau ideal. 
With this view (which he publicly avowed, 
notwithstanding the popular ill will which he knew 
it would necessarily create against him), Lafayette, 
who had, moreover, at all times manifested a dis- 
like to the infliction of capital punishment, espe- 
cially for political offences, supported, on the 17th 
August, M. de Tracy’s proposition for the imme- 
diate abolition of that species of punishment. 
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Lafayette did not conceal that the approaching 
important trial was with him an additional motive 
for asking the Chamber to adopt the proposition of 
his honourable friend; for he did not fail to 
observe that it was a point of great importance in 
his consideration that, after the termination of the 
‘conflict, the list of victims should be closed. 
When he was told by some of his friends, that 
the anxiety which he manifested for the criminal 
ministers, at a time when the relations and friends 
of six thousand victims were calling loudly for 
justice on the heads of those who had caused so 
much blood to flow, he replied, that “ popularity, 
though the most precious of treasures, and the 
only one that is worthy of ambition, must, never- 
theless, like all other treasures, be given up by 
every patriot when he thinks that the public good, 
the justice of the case, and the national interests, 
demand the sacrifice.” 

The following speech on this subject was spoken 
by him, three months before the trial of those 
Ministers who, only twenty-eight days before that 
period, had pointed him out as a victim to the 
assassins of Charles X. 

‘*F look upon the question of capital punish- 
ment to have for its ground an isolated principle, 
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or rather sentiment, which is independent of those 
judicial reforms of which I, as well as the honour- 
able gentleman, see the necessity. I shall continue 
to support it, until I am convinced of the in- 
fallibility of the human judgment. This question, 
gentlemen, is nota new one. At all periods has 
the abolition of capital punishment been advocated 
by the most eminent statesmen. It was pro- 
posed in the Constituent Assembly by several 
Deputies, the names of three of whom I will 
mention: Adrian Duport, one of the most en- 
lightened magistrates; M. de Tracy, the father 
of my honourable friend, the author of the ad- 
mirable commentary upon Montesquieu; and 
lastly, the virtuous Larochefoucauld, that true 
type of a great and excellent citizen, so cruelly 
and so basely murdered at Gisors, after the 10th 
of August. The Senate of the United States is 
at present occupied with the consideration of this 
question, which has been proposed by Edward 
Livingston, who is now completing the work he 
began in the legislature of the state of Louisiana. 
' *. How unfortunate it was, gentlemen, that the 
Constituent Assembly did -not adopt the abolition 
of capital punishment! What irreparable misery 
might we then have been spared! and what 
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would nbt they who concurred in those’ inhu- 
merablé and various condemnations which subse* 
quently took place—what would not they shortly 
after have given, even to the sacrifice of theit 
lives, to recal their own act! I confess, gen- 
tlemen, that ever since the period of our political 
tempests I have felt an invincible horror of the 
punishment of death. Our present revolution 
bears 2 very different character from all preceding 
revolutions. In it we have beheld a union of 
patriotism and courage, with the greatest gene- 
rosity, and we could do nothing more in character 
with this last revolution than now, at this early 
period, to illustrate it by the great act of hu- 
manity proposed by my honourable friend. I 
vote for the consideration of the question.” 

I cannot here avoid rendering my homage 
te the sentiments which inspired such language in 
one, who was justly called the legacy of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and who, forty years ago, had 
supported the eloquent Duport in proposing the 
suppression of this human immolation. The 
inviolability of the life of man has been regarded 
by ‘the ‘most enlightened philosophers of every 
age, as the principle upon which society rests ; 
and tke time is doubtless not far distant when 
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this consexvative principle will be held sacred, 
and.considerations of temporary utility will cease 
to, prevail against eternal justice. Asa M. de 
Tracy justly observed, there is nothing truly preg- 
nant with good consequences except what is just 
and true. | 
Still it may be disputed whether the most fit 
period was chosen to submit this grave question 
to the legislature, since, to proceed in a logical 
manner, If was necessary in the first place to 
direct a revision of the entire penal code, which 
still bears the stamp, in its Draconic severity, of 
the most intolerable despotism. Was it right, 
for the purpose of saving a few great criminals, to 
debate isolatedly a question which, in the general 
opinion, required much consideration and discus- 
sion, and @ period of tranquillity for its dis- 
cussion? Finally, the punishment of death being 
the existing Jaw at the time of the trial of the 
Ministers, and the commission of the enormous 
crimes of which they were charged against that 
which is dearest to man—his liberty, was it not 
to be apprehended that the depriving the criminal 
code of its severest part might tend to weaken the 
authority of the national sovereignty, and subject 
it to the charge of an aristocratic partiality? I 
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confess my own opinion, like that of. every: eon+ 
scientious man, is that the punishment of: death. 
ought to be abolished; and I confess, tao,: that. 
after having contributed by, my feeble endeavours 
ta save the Ministers of Charles X. from tha 
punishment which the vengeance of the people 
might have inflicted upon them, I feel great plea- 
sure in the recollection that they were not subject 
to the severe execution of national justice. But, 
when I reflect on the considerations which ap- 
peared to calj for a striking example, such, for 
instance, aa the necessity of associating the cause 
of the new monarchy with that of the revolution 
by some decisive act; of terrifying all who might 
he disposed to follow ia the track of a criminal 
cabinet, and of proving to Europe that an im- 
passable abyss separated the restoration from the 
new order of things; above all, when I recol- 
lected the state of the public mind, and the loud 
cries raised for the punishment of these great 
criminals, and when I see that the executioner’s 
axe has fallen upon the neck of the people, after 
ceasing to be suspended over the heads. of their 
most implacable enemies, I cannot avoid saying 
that, in this terrible ordeal, Lafayette benevolently 
staked his immense popularity to satisfy an ex- 
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alted séntiment of generosity and humanity. M. 
de Polignac: had selected Lafayette for death— 
Lafayette determined to save the life of M. de 
Polignac. History will doubtless declare what 
there was of the man in this conduct; of a 
virtuous man, undoubtedly; but has not even 
virtue its own pride 7 

At this period the whole of Europe had its eyes 
fixed upon Lafayette. His enemies waited the 
result with the liveliest expectation, and his friends 
with the most distressing anxiety; for they both 
believed that it must necessarily cause the des- 
truction of his popularity, and put a termination 
in consequence to his political existence. Indeed 
symptoms of the greatest discontent at the soli- 
citude displayed in favour of the prisoners 
of Vincennes, appeared even in his own staff. 
There, as among the people, the national guard, 
aud the youth of the schools, a feeling of indig. 
nation was created by the thought that the insti- 
gators of the ordinances of July, the promoters of 
the massacre of 7000 patriots, should enjoy & 
scandalous impunity, while the graves were as 
yet scarcely closed over their victims. One loud 
cry for vengeance proceeded from every quarter, 
and the truth-must be told, that it was only in the 
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expectation of procuring vengeance from the fawe 
that theyrefrained from obtaining it for themselves. 

This exasperation of the public mind, which was 
well known to Lafayette, and which was exagge- 
rated by his friends and enemies, only served to 
strengthen him in the determination of opposing: 
the storm, and, at every sacrifice, of enforcing 
obedience to the law. He consequently employed 
all the influence of his vast authority for the main- 
tenance of public tranquillity, the preservation of 
the lives of the accused ministers, and the inde- 
pendance of the high court which was to sit in 
judgment on his friends. 

In 1789, as in 1830, Lafayette in his efforts 
to maintain public order always acted on the 
principle of avoiding sudden and violent move- 
ments, of preventing rather than repressing, of per- 
suading rather than coercing. His system was 
constantly to oppose to the torrent of commotion, 
patience, and the steady power of masses, in pre~ 
ference to those murderous attacks and fierce 
demonstrations which in general appeared to him 
calculated only to sow the dangerous seeds of 
hatred and-revenge amongst the citizens. He 
said himself, what he most dreaded was to excite 
the animosity of the workman’s jacket against the: 
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saiform:of.the: satianal guard. Ali powerful as 
these circumstances were in his eyes, still they 
never divested him of firmness in the discharge of 
his duty, bowever painful it might be. 

-This prudence, at once politic and paternal, 
always had its advantage. I have had frequent 
opportunities of knowing that the zeal of his fellow 
citizens of all parties, procured him information, 
and enabled him to adopt measures which antici- 
pated the tardy communications transmitted by 
the police to his head. quarters. This system of 
firmness and conciliation was at all times his rule 
of conduct. On referring to the journals of the 
period one perceives that in the most difficult 
crisis of our first revolution, it frequently hap- 
pened that in order to avoid compromising the 
national guard with the rest of the population, 
he would rush alone into the midst of a popular 
commotion, appease the tumult, rescue the victims 
and himself deliver the guilty mto the hands of 
justice.* 

* A circumstance mentioned by M. de Montlosier in his 
Memoirs (a work nevertheless very partial and insecurate) 
attesta the generous aolicitude which always characterised the 
conduct of Lafayette even towards his enemies. M,-de Montlo- 
aier relates that on leaving the constituents assembly, after a 
very strong sitting, in which the right side had violently at- 

VOL. IE (i 
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The Dectrinaires have hadthe isolence to: tax 
Lafayette with weakness and with capitulating to 
sedition. This false imputation has not failed to 
produce some effect upon superficial minds, who 
prefer adopting an idea offered to them to observ- 
ing and thinking for themselves. If it were 
necessary I could easily prove that at no time, 
and least of all during his command in 1830, did 
Lafayette purchase his popularity by misplaced 
concession. Let any one compare the troubles 
which arose out of the first effervescence of the 
revolution of July with the insurrections provoked 
by the re-actionary policy of the 13th of March, 
and state candidly whether they bear any propor- 
tion to each other with respect to their intrinsic 
Importance or disastrous consequences. I do not 
now speak of the deplorable conflict which covered 
the streets of Paris with blood—those melancholy 
days will find a place ia this work which was not 
reserved for them. 


tacked Lafayette he observed some national guards following 
him, and having inquired the cause from an officer who more 
particulorly appeared to watch his movements, he heard with 
gratitude that on all such occasions, Lafayette ordered the ne- 
tional guards secretly to protect the members of the right side 
from any insult on the part of the people, whose irritation they 
hed excited. 
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M. Odillen Barrot has reminded the present 
ministers, in allusion to the late events at Lyons, 
that at the commencement of the revolution, 
when popular agitation was at its height, nu- 
merous and formidable bodies having advanced 
unjust claims, Lafayette and the prefect of the 
Seine, men of the revolution and the movement, 
repressed these tumultuous demands with a very 
different kind of firmness from that which the men 
of the juste miliee have since exinbited. Then 
also, the workmen of different trades, men who 
were still covered with the dust of the barricades, 
loudiy demanded an increase of wages, and others 
called for the destruction of machinery, which, 10 
their ignorance, they considered prejudicial to 
their interests. Well! shall we be told that the 
Commander-in-Chief, or the first magistrate of the 
department of the Seine, surrendered in this crisis 
any one of the true principles of justice and poli- 
tical economy. 

I recollect, that some time before the trial of 
the ministers, M. de Montalivet being present, 
some ardent patriots informed Lafayette, that a 
numerous assemblage was about to proceed to the 
triumphal arch of the Tuileries, for the purpose 
of tearing down the trophies of the Trocadero. 

G2 
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What was the answer of the Commander-in: Chief? 
That he detested as much as any one could do 
those ‘impious trophies, but that he did not wish 
them to be destroyed illegally. He went out to 
the mob, which retreated at the voice of La- 
fayette. It is true, that Lafayette had in the tn- 
terim, strongly urged the minister of the Interior 
instantly to efface those bas reliefs—the odious 
monuments of a sacrilegious victory. M. de Mon- 
talivet promised that they should be immediately 
destroyed ; but nevertheless, these playthings of 
the restoration were allowed to stand untii, after 
Lafayette’s resignation, the people a second time 
demanded their removal in the presence of the 
king, the new Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tional Guards, and the commander of the first 
military division, who were then reviewing four 
battalions in the court-yard of the Tuileries. 

In the same manner were effaced those dear 
Fleurs de tys, for the preservation of which so 
much solicitude was expressed. It required two 
popular meetings to effect the removal of these 
emblems from the pediments of the Palais-Royal, 
and the pannels of the Citizen-King’s carriages. 
Lafayette, to whom Louis Philippe complained 
bitterly of the demands of the people, said, «‘ You 
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know, I always wished these memorials of Co- 
blentz and the restoration to be effaced. 1 would 
have done it before, or any day since you have 
done it.” 

The patriots attached much importance to re- 
moving to the Pantheon, the remains of Manuel 
and Foy. Sixthousand young men, accompanied 
by a body of national guards, procured the busts of 
those great citizens, and in their generous impa- 
tience to pay the debt of their country, went in 
procession towards the temple. M. Odillon 
Barrot hastened to meet them, and having repre- 
sented that by their proceedings they were vio- 
lating the law, he prevailed upon them, without 
difficulty, to deposit their two busts in the great 
hall of the Hotel de Ville, until a bill, which he 
promised to mtroduce should be passed, to le. 
galize the removai of the remains to the Pantheon. 
The government lost no time in ratifying the 
engagement of the prefect of the Seine, by 
appointing a committee, composed of Marshal 
Jourdan, M. M. de Schonen, Jacqueminot, and 
Casimir Delavigne, with Lafayette as President. 
This committee drew up a project of law which 
was approved of, and presented to the Chamber 
by M. Guizot. But still this was only bargaining 
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with danger, it was @ trick, a deception, a base- 
ness on the part of the men of the 7th of August, 
who, after the lapse of eighteen months, have 
succeeded in excluding from the sepulchre im- 
scribed, Aur Grands Hommes la patrie reconnots- 
ante, the ashes of those men to whom France 
incontestably owes most gratitude. Every one 
remembers the petty artifices and miserable in- 
trigues which compelled the honourable Me. de 
Salverte to withdraw his proposition, in order to 
avoid fresh outrages on the memory of the de- 
fenders of our liberties. But it is not equally 
well known, and it may perhaps appear incre- 
dible, even at this period, so fertile in monstrosi- 
ties, that the only cause of the repugnance evinced 
in a high quarter to the memory of Manuel, was 
the anathema pronounced by that great orator on 
the elder branch of the Bourbons. In certain 
places, people were shocked at the bare idea of 
seeing a French Chamber bequeath to immor- 
tality, a tribune, who had dared in the face of the 
world to affirm, that an uncontroulable repug- 
nance separated France from the men of Cob- 
lentz and Quiberon. How could the dynasty 
of the barricades conscientiously pardon this in- 
solent contempt for the Lord’s anointed ? 
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Tt may be well to recal these circumstances to 
the recollection of those who, for these last 
eighteen months, have represented men of popular 
principles as the promoters of trouble and anarchy. 
Unskilful statesmen, who allege that their own 
uopopularity is owing to their talent for governing ; 
who affect not to know what is precisely that 
popular fibre, that instinctive sympathy between 
the gnass and certain men which enables them 
the more readily to rule, by persuasion or force, 
the most violent passions! ‘* True popularity,” 
said Lafayette, “is not to be judged of by a com- 
plaisance in doing what will please the multitude, 
but by the success with which we persuade the 
people that they ought not to do that which is 
wrong, and the firmness with which, when neces- 
sary, we prevent them from doing wrong without 
losing any of their affection.” 

This is true popularity, and not that which has 
recently deluged the streets of Lyons, Grenoble, 
and Paris with blood; which is always armed 
with the lighted match and the axe; arms the 
citizens one against the other; spreads on all 
sides hatred and revenge; filis the land with con- 
spiracies and plots, and divides France into five 
or six factions, for the purpose of keeping itself 
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suspeaded amidst their divisions. This popularity 
belongs neither to Lafayette nor his friends. .The 
moral power of their popularity has enabled them, 
during eight months of storms and political con- 
vulsions, to settle an empire shaken to- ifs very 
foundations ; to defend French society against the 
greatest dangers which have ever menaced it; to 
refer to a doubtful and suspected tribunal greet 
criminals who had called down popular. vengeamoe 
on their heads; and to save, in spite of itself, a 
monarchy which was hurrying to its ruin. All 
this, as M. Lafitte observed, has been effected 
without causing any one to put on mourning. 
This, however, is the popularity which the dec- 
trinaires’ doctrine designate governmental inca- 
pacity. But sides are changing, and ministers 
also: let us have patience. 

To return to the trial of the Ministers. From 
the moment the first troubles occurred in Paris, 
after the events of July, Lafayette, admirably 
seconded by the prefects of the Seime and of the 
police, and more immediately by the chief of the 
general staff, made arrangement by which 15,000 
of the national guard could at any moment be 
assembled under arms at given points, the interme- 
diate spaces being constantly occupied by troops 
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of the line, equally well distributed by the judi 
cious care of General Fabvier. 

These precautions for the public safety did not 
however appear to Lafayette sufficient to stem 
the torrent which threatened to overwheim the 
capital from all parts. In fact, he had not to put 
down mere partial msings, but an msurrection, 
which was the more formidable, inasmuch as it 
was'augmented by the discontented of all parties, 
and even by numbers of excellent citizens, who, 
strangers to all factions, were antmated only by a 
landable feeling of indignation against the i1m- 
punity promised to the Ministers of Charles X. 
Ali men, however different their opinions, united 
in @ single call for death and revenge. The Lux- 
embourg, the Palais Royal, the prisons, the public 
establishments and private property, might be, 
‘and were equally menaced. The prudence and 
activity of the Commander-in-Chief were propor- 
tionate to the multitude and the imminence of the 
dangers he had to oppose. His first care was to 
agree upon and establish constant communications 
with the President and the Grand Referendary of 
the Chamber of Peers, the War Minister, and the 
Minister of the Interior, the prefects of the depart- 
ments, and the police, Generals Pajal and Fabvier, 
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and the respective commanders of the legions of 
the national guards. 

After having secured to himself the assistance 
of all the citizens and soldiery, and combined 
their movements with those of the troops of the 
line; having anticipated all accidents, and divided 
the general command of Paris into four principal 
sections, entrusted to the inspector-general and 
the majer-generals of the national guards; after 
having specially provided for the safety of the 
Palais Royal and the Hotel-de-Vilie, Lafayette 
directed all his solicitude to the Luxembourg, 
against which the tide of popular commotion was 
about to turn. 

Colonel Fisthamel was made Commander-in- 
Chief of this central point of attack, and the second 
command was given to Lieut.-Colonel Lavocat. 
This officer had been a few years before tried and 
condemned to death by the Cours des Pairs, and 
Lafayette conceived it would be granting him a 
noble compensation, to place under bis safeguard 
the judges who had lately sentenced him to capital 
punishment. 

These arrangements being determined upon, 
the ex-ministers were transferred from the Cha- 
teau Vincennes to the prison of the Luxembourg, 
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where the generosity of Lafayette had provided 
for these great criminals every consolation which 
could alleviate their misfortune. 

The government wished that their removal 
should take place during the night; Lafayette, 
on the contrary, insisted that it should take place 
in open day, and this confidence had the desired 
effect. The objects of so much hatred and me- 
nace traversed at noon, without insult, the most 
populous quarters of the capital, thronged by an 
iritated, but silent multitude. 

But no one could misunderstand the feelings of 
the peopte. The death of the ministers was evi- 
dently wished for, as well as expected; and it 
was certain, that if the people consented not to 
execute justice themselves, it was because they 
had a perfect conviction that the Court of Peers, 
whatever might be its partiality, would never dare 
to spare the lives of the guilty. 

Lafayette perceived the necessity of no longer 
encouraging this delusion, and of preparing the 
public for what he well knew would be the issue 
of the trial. Then, in spite of the solicitations of 
men who honestly feared, and of those who hear- 
tily desired, the loss of his popularity, he declared 
in an order of the day, that whatever might be the 
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sentence of the high court, he would cause it to 
be respected. The following is the document, 
which, while it embodies the principles of his long 
political life, attests the abnegation which he 
always made of himself in the greatest crises of 
our two revolutions. 


Order of the Day, Dec. 19, 1830. 


‘In circumstances which different passions aad 
different interests, at the expence of public peace 
and legal order, attempt to render critical, the 
Commander-in-Chief commences by returning 
thanks to the national guards and the troops of 
the line, who, by the services they have for some 
days performed under his orders, have shewn, by 
their zeal, excellent spirit, and union, that the 
cause of liberty has good defenders against anar- 
chy and contempt of the laws. The marks of 
confidence and affection which he lately received, 
on visiting the posts, both from the troops under 
arms and other citizens, have excited his warm 
gratitude. These sentiments are reciprocal, 

* The Commander in-Chief, at the commence- 
ment of this week, when the glory of the great 
work, is in danger of being tarnished by disorders 
and violence, thinks himself bound to lay before 
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his fellow citizens the principles and experience of 
his whole life. 

“ He will not address himself to counter-revo- 
lutionists, to the partisans of the fallen dynasty, 
to the old followers of all aristocracies, and all 
despotisms who not content with the protection 
granted them by a generous people, and by the 
rights of true liberty would wish, as in the first 
revolution, and the risk of being themselves the 
victims, to bring about a third restoration by dis- 
order, and, under a hypocritical mark, to substi- 
tute for liberty, licentiousness its mortal enemy, 
to soil by anarchy and murder our unstained 
revolution, to encourage our foreign enemies, to 
disenchant the admiration of the world and 
thus to frustrate the effects of the example we 
have set them. The Commander-in-Chief has 
never had any thing in common with these men. 

“Stull less does he address himself to those 
who are accustomed to crime, and eager for 
pillage, who regret that the rapidity and the 
purity of our victory did not afford them time to 
execute their wicked intentions. It is certain 
that, let them disguise their objects under what 
pretext they may, they cannot seduce a virtuous, 
industrious, and intelligent people, who, even in 
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the heat of combat, manifested its horror of such 
excesses and persons. 

“ But if, even amidst this population itself there 
should be well intentioned, although misled citi- 
zens who imagine they serve justice by com- 
mitting against her the greatest of offences, that of 
menacing judges, or of executing, as it is called, 
justice with their own hands; who suppose they 
serve liberty by employing measures which liberty 
reprobates ; who finally, for partial disatisfaction 
would desire to destroy their own work at all 
risk, I will remind them that at a former period 
the French people plunged into the horrors of 
that anarchy and sanguinary tyranny, which gave 
birth to bankruptcy, famine, and the mazrimum ; 
and afterwards passed through despotism to an 
odious restoration imposed by foreigners. 

‘< However, the confidence of the Commander- 
in-Chief in the Parisian population, in the brave 
and generous conquerors of Juiy, in the energetic 
youth, of whom he prided himself in being the 
constant friend, in his dear brothers-in-arms of 
the national guard, has not been for a moment 
shaken. They will always find him what he was 
at nineteen years of age; what he was in 1789, 
and is in 1830, he will continue to be during the 
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few years which he has yet to live, viz., the man 
of liberty and public order, loving popularity more 
than life, but determined to sacrifice both rather 
than fail in bis duty, or suffer the commission of 
a crime; and deeply persuaded that no object 
can justify means which public or private morality 
disavows. 

‘‘ He thought, during the barricades, that the 
present government, founded on the sovereignty 
of the people, and having at its head Louis-Phi- 
lippe the First, was the best, which under the cir- 
cumstances of France and Europe we could adopt. 
He thinks so still, and defends the government, 
not only because he has promised to do so, bat 
also because he has not changed his opinion. As 
to the other combinations of our political exist- 
ence, as to the secondary measures of adminis- 
tration, It is in the tribune, or anywhere, rather 
than in an order of the day, that it becomes him 
to express his opinion. A popular throne, sur- 
rounded by republican institutions, was the motto 
adopted at the Hotel-de-Ville, by a patriot of 1789, 
now become a citizen-king. Both people and 
king will prove themselves faithful to this contract. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief, quite sure of being 
supported by his patriot fellow-citizens, and his 
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brothers-in-arms, (of the former of whom, some, 
and ef the latter, he ventures to say, all, are his 
friends), in his adherence to those principles of 
liberty and public order, which he will never 
abandon, even if he stood alone, relies now for 
their co-operation in the strict and faithful dis- 
charge of ali their duties. : 

“* LAFAYETTE.” 


This language roused against the Commander- 
in-Chief, all those parties whose hopes it thwarted, 
or whose passions it irritated. These parties did 
not consider themselves beaten, and their loud 
outcries for vepgeance and death were a prelude 
to the scenes which accompanied those memorable 
proceedings in the Chamber of Peers. Paris 
appeared to be on the eve of one of those in- 
eyitable catastrophes, of which it is tmpossible 
for human foresight to calculate the results. The 
Republic, the Empire, the Restoration, the Con- 
vention, Napoleon the Second, Henry the Fifth, 
anything, save the security of Louis-Philippe's 
throne, appeared, in the eyes of the people, pos- 
sible to rise out of this chaos. 

Amidst this genera! panic, the trials commenced. 
The peers, themselves were terror-stricken, and it 
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was: only after long hesitation, and the reiterated 
assurance given by Lafayette that he would 
answer for their inviolability with his life, that 
eur conscript fathera witnessed the opening of 
these proceedings on which their dearest affec- 
tions were at stake. 

Lafayette had formed the garrison of Luxem- 
boorg of national guards, and troops of the line, 
among whom he had endeavoured to establish the 
most perfect harmony. Numerous battalions of 
the Parisian militia defended the avenues of the 
palace ; others guarded the Louvre, the Palais- 
Royal, and the Chamber of Deputies, or were 
stationed on the various points of the capital, 
where popular meetings might be formed with 
most facility. The legions of the banlieu oc- 
cupied the outer Boulevards, as corps of reserve, 
and were connected by close posts, with the force 
specially destined to cover the Louvre. Finally, 
numerous patroies paraded Paris in every direc- 
tion, dispersing in their rounds the groupes of 
people, whose numbers were incessantly augment- 
ing, and.whose object was to march to the Lux- 
embourg. 

But in spite of all the precautions which pru- 
dence and energy dictated, vast crowds had col- 
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lected in every point of the capital ; violent tamults 
arose; the streets and places adjacent to the Lux- 
embourg were soon filled by an insurgent po- 
pulace, which, and this fact was then the more 
alarming, was not the populace of the barricades. 
The danger was imminent ; the close ranks. of the 
battalions which defended the advance-posts 
were broken; the people had already attacked 
the great gate of the palace; frantic shouts re- 
sounded in the interior of the tribunal; a few 
more efforts on the part of the insurgents, and the 
sanctuary of justice would have been sullied by 
the blood of the accused, perhaps of their judges , 
the revolution would have been dishonoured, and 
Heaven knows what storms might have gathered 
over France! 

Lafayette, who at the commencement of the 
trials had established his head-quarters at the 
Luxembourg, did not hesitate, according to cus- 
tom, to venture forth from the protecting ranks of 
the national guards, and to mingle with the insur- 
gent mob. He would allow only a few aides-de- 
eamp.to accompany him: I was one of the num- 
ber. In vain we represented to him the imprudence 
of this course, observing, that the crowd to 
whose discretion he trusted himself, was not com- 
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posed of the men of July. It was indeed a disor- 
derly assemblage of the lowest of the Paris popu- 
lace, and the dregs of political factions, presenting 
nothiig in common with the stern but honest 
character of the champions of the barricades. It 
was not, indeed, those honest workmen, whose 
brawny arms, covered with dust and blackened 
with gunpowder, had been exerted in defence of 
their country’s liberty, but a set of the most 
abandoned characters, felons, thieves, and police 
agents, who are ever at the service of the best 
payer, and whose shabby appearance and tattered 
clothes formed a striking contrast with the aristo- 
cratic air and fine apparel, guand méme, of their 
instigators, among whom were to be seen several 
clergymen in disguise. Lafayettedid not, however, 
hesitate to go into the midst of this lawless mob, 
who offered him not the slightest insult, and who 
at once desisted from their riotous proceedings, at 
the instance of the very man who had been held 
out as an object of popular odium; and who, it 
had been said, had endeavoured to save the lives 
of the enemies and butchers of the poor people. 
This bold and venturesome conduct saved the 
Luxembourg. But the mob, who were not to be 
so easily diverted from their object, soon com- 
2 
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menced a fresh attack. The national guards, 
however, opposed all their attempts and cries for 
the death of the Ministers, with such determined 
firmness and courage, that the Chamber of Peers 
were enabled from that moment to proceed with 
their discussions in perfect secunty. The mad 
cries of the mob no longer reached them, and 
their sentence was pronounced without causing 
the shedding of a single drop of blood, or the puil- 
lage of a single house. 

At this period of difficulty Lafayette published 
the following order of the day : 


“« Order of the Day, Dec. 21. 


“The General-in-Chief cannot find language 
sufficiently strong to express his express his ad- 
miration and gratitude for the zeal, firmness, and 
devotion, which his comrades of the national 
guards and of the Line manifested at a time of so 
much difiiculty as yesterday. He knows very 
well that his confidence in their patriotism will 
be justified on every occasion; but he deeply 
regrets the fatigue and inconvenience to which 
they are exposed. Not being able, as he would 
wish, to save them this trouble, all that 
he can do is to take a share of it, We all 
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equally feel the necessity of protecting the capital 
against the efforts of malevolence and anarchy, of 
maintaining the security of property and person, 
and of preventing our revolution being sullied by 
the commission of crime and the compromise of 
our honour. We are all of us determined, as one 
man, to execute these sacred duties; and in the 
midst of the grief which he feels for the tumults of 
yesterday, and those which are threatened to-day, 
the General-in-Chief finds much consolation and 
satisfaction in the sentiments which he entertains 
for his dear and brave comrades in the cause of 
liberty and public order. 
‘© LAFAYETTE,” 


As had been antictpated, the tumults of yester- 
day were renewed on the 21st of December, but 
anarchy, in its nature always powerless, was on 
this occasion, as on the preceeding, obliged to 
submit to the authority of the law. 

However, the Palais Royal, which was still 
threatened by serfous danger, thought it right to 
impart, if possible, new zeal to its defenders. 
The king accordingly addressed 2 letter to the 
General-in-chief, who communicated it to the Na- 
tional Guard im the following order of the day. 
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“ Order of the day, Dec. 22nd. 


‘* Every order of the day, at this critical mo- 
metit, cannot fail to contain a repetition of the 
the General-in-chief’s thanks to his dear brothers in 
arms, because every day gives them a fresh claim 
to his public and personal gratitude. Their con- 
duct under existing circumstances must have its 
effect, in promoting the general cause of liberty 
and public order. It shews the excellence of 
institutions, founded on an enlarged and complete 
confidence in French rights and sentiments: it 
points out our duty which we are resolved to 
perform ; and the revolution of July, which sug- 
gests to the General-in-Chief recollections so glo- 
rious to his dear comrades, reminds him of the 
many marks he has received of their affection and 
confidence, and forms an indissoluble band of 
union among all of us, who participated in the 
events of July. 

‘The General.in-Chief is anxious to particu- 
larize all his obligations; but he thinks that he 
cannot do any thing more satisfactory to the na- 
tional guard than at once to publish the following 
letter, which he haa just received :-— 
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The Kyig's Letier to Lafayette. 
Tuesday Morning, Dec. 22nd. 

*« [tis you, my dear General, whom I select to 
transmit to our brave and indefatigable national 
guard, the expression of my admiration of the 
zeal and energy which they have displayed in the 
maintainance of public order, and the prevention 
of disorder. It is you also, my dear General, to 
whom my thanks are due, for the promptitude 
with which you have come forward, and again give, 
a fresh example of this courage, patriotism, and 
respect for the laws, which you have so often ex- 
hibited in the course of your long and noble career. 

‘** Express in my name, the delight I feel at 
witnessing the revival of the beautiful institution 
of the National Guard, for the origin of which we 
are chiefly indebted to you, and which, distin- 
guished by vigour and patriotic sentiments, has, 
since the defeat of the plots, formed for its anni- 
hilation, in the glorious days of July, become 
more beautiful and numerous than ever. It is 
this great institution, which assures us of the 
triumph of the sacred cayse of liberty, as much 
‘by making our national independence respected 
abroad, as by securing the uninterrupted execu- 
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tion of the laws at home. Let us not forget that 
there is no liberty without law, and no law 
where any power whatever succeeds in paralyzing 
ita operation, and rising above it. 

“Such are, my dear general, the sentiments 
which I beg you will express for me to- the 
national guards. [ count on the continuance of 
their efforts and yours, bo that nothing may disturb 
that public tranquillity, of which, Paris and France 
stand so much in need, and which it is so essential 
to maintain, 

‘* Receive, at the same time, my dear General, 
the assurance of the sincere friendship which you 
know I cherish for you. 

* Louis PHivipre.” 


Almost all the inhabitants of Paris, and that 
same citizen guard, which had so courageously 
defended the lives of the ministers against the 
summary justice of the populace, confidently 
hoped that the high court would pronounce upon 
them sentence of death. The enemies of the new 
order of things, who were aware of this disposition 
of the public mind, and wished to profit by a 
violent reaction, had, some hours before the sen- 
tence was passed, circulated a report, that the 
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peers badidoomed the prisoners to capital punish- 
ment. 7 
:. This report which was actively spread through 
every quarter of Paris, was received with general 
enthusiasm ; even those who had expressed most 
horror at any attempt against the lives of the 
prisoners, or the independence of their judges, 
were satisfied with the terrible verdict which they 
supposed had been pronounced. But great was 
their disappointment and indignation, when it was 
ascertained, that instead of the forfeiture of their 
lives, perpetual imprisonment, (if there could be 
any thing perpetual in politics) was the only pu- 
nishment awarded to the men, who for three long 
days, had deluged the streets of Paris in blood. 
On the sentence being made known great 
agitation was manifested among the batalions 
of the national guards, on duty in the court- 
yard of the Luxembourg; they insisted on being 
immediately relieved. ‘These honest citizens had 
suffered every fatigue and privation, and braved 
every threat to save the prisoners from being 
assassinated in their prison, and to secure to them 
every guarantee of a regular trial, but they never 
imagined it possible that the authors of so many 
massacres and calamities could escape that pun- 
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ishment which the law irremissibly assigns to tess 
guilty criminals. 

This explosion of dissatisfaction, which was so 
serious, considering the social position of the men 
gnong whom it was manifested, might have 
spread abroad and occasioned incalculable mis- 
fortunes. Lafayette, who was still at the Luzem- 
bourg, hastened to his comrades, and delivered to 
them a feeling and persuasive address. 5oe 
powerful was the affection which bound the 
National Guard to its old General, that at the 
voice of the latter the rage of these brave citizens 
was appeased, as if by enchantment. 

Jt was necessary to reconduct to Vincennes the 
prisoners, whose sentence, severe as it was, 
produced on the public mind the effect of a bill 
of impunity. Goverament had proposed that 
they should be secretly removed on the night 
preceding that on which sentence was pro- 
nounced. Lafayette was of a different opinion ; 
he thought that the Ministers ought to be taken 
back to Vincennes in the same way as they had 
been brought to Paris, viz.—in open day, and 
that they should not be removed until after the 
sentence, whatever it might be. However, as 
the forms of the Court of Peers did not require 
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that the accused should be present on the delivery 
of the sentence, it was determined, with the con- 
currence of Lafayette, that their removal should 
take place immediately on the close of the trial. 
Lafayette accordingly arranged with the Pre- 
sident that the accused should be coaducted back 
to that portion of the palace which served as their 
prison, as soon as the legal forms permitted; and 
with the Minister of the Interior that they should 
be conveyed to Vincennes as privately and as 
speedily as possible. The execution of this im- 
portant measure was intrusted by Lafayette to 
General Fabvier, who on this occasion mani- 
fested the intelligence and zeal which have always 
distinguished him in the discharge of his duty. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon. The troops 
of the line and the national guards who defended 
the Luxembourg, those who were on duty in the 
interior of the palace, the crowds who surrounded 
the building, in short, every one, save the judges 
and a few privileged confidants, were under the 
Hupression that sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced on the ministers of Charles X. As I 
have already observed, this intelligence had been 
received with almost universal satisfaction. No 
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one dreamed of the virtual acquittal of the pri- 
soners, who themselves, on being conducted back 
to their place of confinement, were haunted by 
the fear of falling victims to the vengeance of the 
people, even more than by the dread of forfeiting 
their beads upon the scaffold. 
' When Lieutenant-General Lavocat announced 
to them that they were to be conducted back to 
the castle of Vincennes, the impression produced 
on their minds evidently was, that their last 
hour was at hand. Colone! Lavocat, however, 
assured them that he could answer for their lives, 
and they then prepared to follow him to the 
vestibule, where the guard of the prison was 
waiting for them under arms. Profound anx- 
iety was depicted in the countenance of M. Po- 
lignac; resignation and courage were apparent 
In the calm and expressive features of M. Peyron- 
net; M. de Chanteleuse looked like a man strug- 
gling to overcome the painful feelings by which 
he was agitated: he inspired sentiments of régret 
and pity: M.Guernon de Ranville endeavoured 
to appear indifferent, but he was only resigned. 
It must be confessed that ail of them, at that awful 
hour, behaved with dignity and courage, 

The ceremony of Lieutenant-Colonel Lavocat 
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consigning. the prisoners to Colonel Fisthamel, 
who waited for them at the head of the national 
guard on duty in the interior of the prison, was a 
truly dramatic scene. What would be the con- 
duct of that guard at the sight of the great crimi- 
nals, who they supposed had been condemned. to 
death, and whom they now saw escaping from the 
sword of justice ? If, at the recollection of a father, 
a brother, ason, or a friend, whose blood had been 
shed at their hands, a single national guard had 
greeted their approach by a cry of vengeance, 
what might not have been feared from the exaspe- 
ration of thirty or forty thousand furious men, 
who were only at a hundred paces distance, and 
who had been for four days past loudly invoking 
the death of the ministers! But the conduct of 
the brave citizen guard was that of men of honour, 
The prisoners passed through their ranks in si- 
lence, and there was not a word, a look, or a 
gesture, calculated to wound or alarm them. 

The prisoners arrived at the carriage destined 
to convey them. . It was surrounded by a detach- 
ment of cavalry, under the command of General 
Fabvier, who had echeloned numerous posta along 
all the road to Vincennes. Seated in a light ca- 
leche, at each side of which General Fabvier and 
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the Minister of the Interior rode on horseback,’ 
the: prisoners wete rapidly transported to their 
destitvation: and it may be questioned whether’ 
the moment when the drawbridge of the old for- 
tress of Vincennes closed upon them, was not oné- 
of the happiest of their whole lives. Be this as it: 
may, wo attack, no accident, no tumult, inter- 
rupted their short, but perilous journey. 

i have des¢ribed what took place at the Luxem- 
bourg, when the sentence and removal of the pri- 
sotlers were made known simultaneously; what 
would have happened had these two circumstances 
been known some moments sooner, I do not pre- 
tend to say. 

Next day tranquility prevailed throughout the 
capital, and Lafayette, impressed with the im- 
portance of the service the national guarda of Paris 
had rendered to all France, testified his gratitude 
to them in the following terms :— 


Order of the Day, Dec. 24. 


‘“* The critical moment, announced as the ren- 
dezvous of all plans of disorder, is happily over, 
Thé revolution has issued pure from this new trial, 
and has refuted the falsehoods of its calumniators 
in all countries. The law remained unviolated, 
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the accused were protected, and their sentence 
respected. The judges have thanked us through 
the medium of their president. The approbation 
of the Chamber of Deputies was proclaimed in 
the sitting of yesterday; and acclamations of 
affection answered the personal acknowledgment 
of the king. The inhabitants of the capital, 
whose safety was secured by prudent firmness, 
are satisfied with us; and the same feeling per- 
vades the whole of France, Business, like our 
duty, is resuming its ordinary course; confidence 
wil] be restored, and industry revived. Every 
thing has been done for public order; our reward 
is, to hope that every thing will be done for 
liberty. 

‘¢ All the legions of the national guard, artillery, 
infantry, and cavalry, and the legions of the ban- 
leiu, have vied with each other in zeal and punc- 
tuality, in patience under fatigue and privation, 
courageous opposition to tumultuous efforts, calm- 
ness under provocation, and in the exercise of that 
moral energy and activity which overcome all 
dangers. 

‘¢ Already the national guards of Senlis, St. 
Germain-en-Laye, Dreux, St. Cloud, Beaumont- 
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sur-Oise, and Crecy, are hastening to. jom their 
brethren in arms of the Seine. . Other offers of 
service are momentarily arriving. The pupils of 
the. public schools have also received: the’ just 
thanks of the Chamber of Deputies. _ 

‘* The General-in-Chief cannot too highly com- 
mend the services of the troops of the line of the 
first military division; and while he particularly 
thanks Generals Fabvier and Carbonel for the 
manner in which they seconded him, he feels 
pleasure in remarking the fraternal feeling which 
prevails between the whole National Guards and 
the troops of the Line, who are united by one 
general and patriotic sentiment of duty. 

* The General-in-Chief would wish to publish 
in detail all the services that have been performed. 
The post of his old companion in arms, General 
Dumas, was at the Hotel de Ville. The Adju- 
tant-Majors and Generals on duty have fully jus- 
tified his confidence, and it has been seen how 
well the Colonels and Lieut.-Colonels have justi- 
fied the choice of their fellow-citizens. The wound 
of Colonel Sussy did not prevent him from re- 
maining with his legion, and earning the share of 
honour which that duty has assigned to him. 
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«Matonel Fsthamel and Lieut.-Colonel Lavo- 

eat have acquired strong claims to the gratitude 
of the General-in-Chief. 

- The battalion of the fifth legion, which had a 
most delicate duty to perform at the prison of the 
Luxembourg, is also entitled to congratulations 
on its excellent conduct. 

‘«* Here the General-in-Chief must stop; for, in 
every instance, he found in al! the officers of the 
different corps, in that of the general staff, of 
which Colonel Gabriel Delassort had the special 
command ; finally, in all the national guards and 
troops of the Line, indefatigable zeal, devoted 
patriotism, and incontestible claims to the public 
gratitude and to his, as well as to that confidence, 
whose reciprocity is the most valuable bond of 
life. 
° « LAFAYETTE.” 


Order being every where re-established, the 
danger over, and all apprehension removed, no 
obstacle remained to oppose the manceuvres of the 
enemies of the programme of the Hotel-de-Ville. 
The diplomatic intrigues, and the suspicions which 
previous to the trial were directed against one 
who never deigned to take a step or speak a word 
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in his defence re-commenced with the period of 
tranquility; and it will be seen in the following 
chapter with what indecent ingratitude attempts 
were immediately made to calumniate and blacken 
the character of this saviour, to whom a few days 
before, the deepest gratitude waa proferred for 
the security of the crown, and the preservation of 
respect for order and the law, which can alone 
give the crown its grace, value, and permanence. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


The Court, the Chamber of Peers and Deputies, the Ministry, 
and Foreign Ambassadors leagued against Layfayette.--Mo- 
tives of this combination.Calumnies circulated in other 
Countries.—The insincerity of the Ministry of the 3rd of 
November to Lafayette.—Proofs of this Ministry's duplicity. 
—Exceptions.—-Sitting of the 24th December —Lafayette’s 
Resignation.—Unpublished Letter of Lafayette to the King. 
—Their explanations on the System of Government.-—La- 
fayette’s persistance in his resolution to resign.—Another un- 
published Letter of Lafayette ta the King. 


Tux sentence, subjecting the ministers of 
Charles X. to perpetual imprisonment, was pro- 
nounced at half-past ten o'clock of the 21st day 
of December. The exasperation of the enemies 
of the citizen-monarchy was at its height. Fresh 
disorders broke out on the 22nd equally serious 
as the tumults of the three preceeding days; and 
the attacka of the discontented were now all 
directed against the Palais-Royal, where the 

12 
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greatest consternation and terror prevailed. But 
these new efforts of impotent rage were again re- 
pressed by the determined firmness of Lafayette, 
the zeal of the national guard, and the frank and 
decided co-operation of the youth of the schools. 

On the 25d, order was restored, and, as I have 
just said, nothing remained to oppose the de- 
velopment of the machinations which the dark 
suspicion of the Court, the intriguing ambition of 
the doctrinaires, and the hateful interest of fo- 
reign diplomatic agents, had prepared against 
Lafayette. 

This combination of the contemptible refuse 
of every regime against the purest and most 
devoted patriotism, had been some time hatching. 
For a long while the fine gentlemen of the doc- 
trine, in conjunction with certain ambassadors, 
had taken care to have it published in some 
English and German newspapers, that Lafayette 
was greater than the king, and that Louis-Philippe 
was only an instrument in the bands of the Com- 
mander-General of the armed nation, for the 
establishment of a vast republic, and the implant. 
ing of his dear American institutions throughout 
the whole of Europe. The most imsidious carica- 
tures were placed before Louis-Philippe’s eyes, 
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represetiting the Prince with the crown in his 
hand, and Lafayette saying “ Sire, be covered ;” 
and some deputies affected to stile him, in the 
saloons, and even in the king’s cabinet, the Mayor 
of the Palace! 

. The Court was, on its part, well disposed to 
listen to these insinuations. Nay, the uncon- 
querable dislike which it entertained for La- 
fayette needed not their aid for its manifestation. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the sincere «affection 
which he had felt for the royal family, ever since 
he became acquainted, as he thought, with their 
private life, and the simplicity of their domestic 
habits, which he believed afforded a guarantee 
for the liberality of the national sentiments ;* 


* To one who saw, during the early period of the monarchy 
of July, the family of the king, sitting in the most simple and 
domestic manner round a work-table, Lafayette’s delusion will 
appear perfectly natural. The spectacle which the palace 
offered, then only guarded by the men of July, to whose 
fidelity the most honourable posts were entrusted; the liberty 
and respectful familiarity which prevailed in the household 
caused even Americans to say, that it was an exact picture of 
the domestic life of the President of the United States. What 
a difference between this confidence and familiarity and the 
distrust and foolish pride which have surrounded the monarchy 
of July with the forms of the restoration. Who, then, would 
have predicted the resurrection of that swarm of gentlemen of 
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notwithstanding his respectful behaviour and lan- 
guage to the king, in the Tribune and in every 
other place; notwithstanding the apparent sin- 
cerity of the respect which Louis Philippe shewed 
him both in public and private, it is evident that 
a Court which was already dreaming of the re- 
turn of the royal etiquette, a corrupt court of 
juste-milieu, quasi-restoration and quasi-legiti- 
macy, must necessarily view with impatience and 
humiliation the influence of a citizen, whose pre- 
sence unceasingly called to mind the programme 
of July, and the republican conditions of a mo- 
narchy of the barricades. 

The repugnance of the Crown was strengthened 
by that of the old European aristocracies, who for 
half a century had professed abhorrence of La- 
fayette, whom they regarded as the most per- 
severing enemy of right divine, of privileges, and 
of all the abuses for the maintenance of which 
cabinets were leagued against the emancipation 
of nations. After their efforts to ruin Lafayette 
in 1792; after raising every obstacle to his re- 
release from Olmutz; after seeing him, in 1815, 


honour, ladies in waiting, sides-de-camp, howehold officers, ef 
courtiers, of cup-bearers, of chamberJains, and that crowd of 
. valets which now separate the king from the rest of the people. 
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on the point of heading a renewal of the move- 
ment of 1789; after witnessing the mortifying 
spectacle of his triumphant journey through 
America, dnd the daily attacks which for fifteen 
years he directed against them from the Tribune, 
his enemies became the more implacable in pro- 
portion as they were humbled. They now be- 
held him anew at the helm of a purely popular 
revolution, acknowledging no ibrones but those 
based on institutions essentially republican ; and 
during the first days of that revolution giving 
a haughty impulse to French diplomacy, by 
obliging it to proclaim the system of non-in- 
terference ; a system which would obviously se- 
eure the emancipation of nations, and the de- 
struction of the treaties on which the Holy 
Alliance rests. 

Nothing was more natural than that al) the 
old cabinets should combine to the overthrow 
of Lafayette, and to neutralize the decisive in- 
fluence he was ordained to exercise on the new 
destinies of Europe. Thus diplomacy armed 
herself with every precedent to prove, to the 
satisfaction of Louis-Philippe, the impossibility of 
any connection between 2a cabinet under fhe 
control of such a man and the ald governments, 
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of which he had shewn himself the irreconcileable 
enemy for forty-five years... His removal was 
represented as a concession, at the price of which 
the friendship of foreign cabinets might be pur- 
chased by the new dynasty, and it was signified 
that if that concession were refused, it would be 
necessary to prepare for alj the consequences of 
the displeasure of the Holy Alliance. 

Fear produced more effect than diplomacy had 
hoped for, to use the expressions of a certaia am- 
bassador. The disgrace of Lafayette was wil- 
lingly conceded without reflecting that this scan- 
dalous sacrifice would turn to the advantage of the 
enemies of France, without altering the real ques- 
tion: viz, the radical imcompatibility existing 
between absolute governments and revolutionary 
monarchies. 

On the other hand, as soon as the Chamber. of 
Peers, whose influence was all powerful at the 
new court, felt itself secure, that body beheld in 
Lafayette only the declared adversary of herida- 
tary rights, to which he had already given a 
mortal blow, and would never assuredly allow 
them to recover from it. 

' Jn fine, the doctrinarian portion of the elective 
chamber—the men who supported the double 
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vote—the partisdns of the overturned dynasty, 
‘all whom fear; or honest conviction, or the love of 
aristocratic institutions threw into the ranks of the 
juste milies, bitterly remembered that during the 
revolutionary movement of July, the patriotic 
aclicitude of Lafayette had allowed them no time 
to declare against the deposition of the ex-royal 
family (the primary principle of the sovereignty 
‘of the people), the arming of the whole nation, 
electing its sixty thousand officers, the programme 
of a popular throne, surrounded with republican 
institutions, and the repeated and formal adoption 
of the principles of that programme by the Duke 
of Orleans. All these things were proclaimed 
and consummated before the Chamber had time 
or power to oppose them. 

Independently of these causes of regret, the 
immense majority of the Chamber had been deeply 
mortified at the opinion frequently expressed by 
Lafayette at the Hotel de Ville, in favour of the 
convocation of primary assemblies, and of the 
election of a constituent congress. Besides, the 
storm being once laid and public order re-esta- 
blished, the existence of so great a power and its 
pretended rivalry of influence with the royal 
authority, would haye thrown into the shade not 
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only the cloud of ambitious intriguers who be- 
sieged the new throne, but even many of the well- 
intentioned members of both Chambers, Thus, 
that patrictic susceptibility, considered alone and 
disengaged from the suspicions and bad feelings 
which accompanied it, appeared so much the 
more natural to Lafayette, inasmuch as he had 
himself in some measure provoked its manifesta- 
tion, by declaring publicly that the post which the 
actual state of circumsiances made it incumbent 
on him to accept, seemed to him in 1830 as it 
had done in 1790, a bad institution, and one which 
ought to last as short a time as possible. 

As to the ministry of the 3rd November it did 
not conceal its displeasure at the power with 
which Lafayette was invested; and though it 
heaped eulogies on the patriotism and loyality of 
the great citizen, and the illustrious general, yet it 
is matter of record that that ministry never was 
at its ease until rescued from the controu! of La- 
fayette, which, added to the influence he exer- 
cised over the men of July, oppressed the cabinet 
like the weight of the night-mare. This strange 
fact may perhaps appear somewhat improbable, 
considering the circumstance of the unamimity of 
principles which now exists between Lafayette 
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and many of the members of the administration 
of the 8rd November, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
the truth of which history will attest. 

Thus, then, the crown, the two chambers, 
foreign diplomacy, the aristocracy, the king's 
council, and, generally, intnguers of all parties, 
parasites of every system, conspired together for 
the removal of Lafayette from public affairs, for 
the object, as they themselves avowed, of outlaw- 
ing the revolution. None, however, could ven- 
ture to take lead in this delicatequestion. It was 
rather judged pradent to adorn the victim with a 
new civic crown, for on the eve of the sacrifice, 
that is to say, in the sitting of the 23d December, 
M. Dupin, the elder, moved that the thanks of 
the Chamber should be voted to the national 
guard, and to its illustrious chief, 

Those who opposed the continuance of Lafayette 
in the post of commander-in-chief, had long re- 
solved to avail themselves, as the first step towards 
his removal, of the presentation af the law for the 
final organization of the national guards. But 
the discussion of the project having commenced in 
the committee, prior to the trial of the ministers, 
care was taken not to allow a design to transpire 
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in public, which might have produced fearful dis- 
asters. It was accordingly decided, in the first 
committee appointed by the government, and at 
which the Duke de Choiseul presided, that La- 
fayette should continue commander-in-chief of the 
national guards, but that he should be the last 
appoiated to that post. This article was after- 
wards read in the presence of the general, at a 
méeting of the committee, and several of the mi- 
nisters and generals, specially convoked at the 
house of M. Guizot, then Mimster of the Interior. 

However, when the project thus worked up by 
the commission, was carried to the king’s council, 
a pretence was made of discussing it seriously, 
and even of opposing it. Three members of the 
king's cabinet objected to it, because the inter- 
diction of the power of appointing a new com- 
mander-in-chief, after the death of Lafayette, was 
an interference with the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative. But in spite of this pretence, it was 
determined at an after meeting, composed of two 
ministers, the Commander-in-Chief and the In- 
spector-General, deputed by the king's council to 
arrange the respective functions of the General 
and of the Ministers of War and the Interior, in 
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all that concerned the national guards, that M. 
de Montalivet should attend the committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and declare that the king’s 
government considered the continuance of La- 
fayette as Commander-in-Chief of the national 
army as a measure of absolute necessity. La- 
fayette, who attached no importance to these per- 
sonal considerations, and who, besides, had 
expressly reserved to himself the power of re- 
signing, as soon as he could do so without danger 
fo the revolution, concurred jo an arrangement 
which seemed favorable to the principles of July, 
already menaced on all sides. 

But this was only a base manewuvre. The ar- 
rangement agreed on between the ministers and 
Lafayette was not carried into effect, and the pre- 
sident of the council, in proposing to the Chamber 
the absolute suppression of the generalship, ad- 
hered, in the name of the government, to ameasure 
to oppose which, a pledge had beer given when it 
was suggested in the committee. IJ shall merely 
observe, that the ministry of the 3d of November, 
consented to the dismissal of Lafayette; for ifthe 
proposition which it then made, of conferring on 
that distinguished patriot the nominal title of 
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honorary commandant had been reflected on, it 
must have been considered an absolute insult.* 

In this sitting of the 24th of December, the 
government and the Chamber presented to the 
world, an example of the blackest ingratitude 
towards the man, who some hours earlier, had 
compromised fifty years of popularity, to save 
both the one and the other. A more scandalous 
scene was never performed in the national tri- 
bune. The 50th article of the government project 
says :— . 

“In those communes or cantons where the na- 
tional guards may form several legions, the king 
shall have power to appoint a superior command- 
ant, but he cannot appoint him superior com- 

® This pitiable farce was enacted in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the 24th of December. Same days previously, the 
honest Dupont de Eure, had resolved to give in his resigna- 
tion, on account of the crooked conduct of the council. Jia- 
fayette, influenced by the expectation that his honourable friend 
might stili do some good to the cause, prevailed on him to 
delay that step. Odilon Barrot was of the same opinion as 
Dupont de l’Eure, both as regarded the minister of justice and 
bimseif personally, and both determined td give in their resig- 
nations, if the power created by the revolution of July persisted 
in ita retrograde career. This explanation is necessary to 
absolve these two patriots from all participation in the male. 
volence or the weakuteas by which Lafayette was assailed at this 
memorable conjuncture. 
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mandant of the national guards of @ whole depart- 
ment, or even of an arrondissement of @ sub-pre- 
fecture.” 

This formula, virtually implied the dismissal of 
Lafayette. In vain were five amendments pro- 
posed to extenuate the atrocity of such conduct. 
These amendments, which were proposed by 
M.M. de Vaucelles, Jules de Larochefoucauld, 
Eusébe Salverte and Pelet dela Lozére, and which 
had for their object the exceptional continuance 
of Lafayette as Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tional Guards, were successively rejected, after 
being opposed by M. Charles Dupin, who closed 
a very long speech in these remarkable words :— 
‘ General Lafayette cannot remain all his life the 
living law, at least, unless the political law be 
defunct.” These few words were the expression 
of the feelings of the court. 

The ministry, which it is to be hoped, felt 
itself disgraced by the part it had played on this 
occasion, sought to palliate its misconduct by pro- 
posing that the Aonorary command of the national 
guards should be conferred by a new ordinance 
on the creator of the civic militia.* The Cham- 


* T have already observed, that it ia only the absence of all 
reflection that can exempt this proposition from the charge of 
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ber, however, pronounced the final and totat abo- 
lition of the post of Command-in-Chief, or in other 
words, the dismissal of Lafayette. 7 
This deliberation took place on the evening of 
the 24th of December, in the absence of the 
General-in-Chief, whom the precarious state of 
the public tranquillity detained at his head-quar- 
ters. I know not whether this involuntary ab- 
sence entered into the calculations of his adver- 
saries, but it is certain, that the press, and honest 
men of all parties were of opinion, that the hurry 
of the Chamber to decide this great question, 


being an insult to Lafayette. What value could be attached 
to the immense services which Lafayette had just performed, if 
it was supposed a vain title, conferred by ordinance, was the 
recompense they merited? I appreciate the value which this 
ordinance must have had in the eyes of Lafayette; it is 
necessary to compare it with the ordinance of the 23d of August, 
by which he was made Commander-in-Chief, This latter 
ordinance saya; “ (Lafayette) is entrusted with the direction of 
every thing relative to the distribution of the national guards, 
conformably with the territorial division, the discipline, the 
instruction, the arming and equipment of the national guerds, 
the execution and transmission of the orders which will be 
given him.” The 3d article declared, thet “The commandant 
general shal] transmit to the minister of the interior the instruc- 
tions which he raay have given: and the minister of the. 
interior shall om his part, inform the commandant of fhe mes 
sures he may have taken,” &c. 
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without ‘the -partacipation of the individual most 
interested, was a want of decorum and respect, 
. which excited the highest degree of public indig- 
nation. - 

On the following day, Lafayette wrote to Louis- 
Philippe the subjoined letter, which a feeling of 
delicacy towards the king, whose ministers had 
just conspired to bnag about his dismissal, pre- 
vented him at the time from making public :* 


“ SIRE: 

The resolution yesterday adapted by the 
Chamber of Deputies, with the concurrence of 
the ministers of the king, for the suppression of 
the command in chief of the national guards, 
occurring in coincidence with the law about to be 
voted, sufficiently expresses the sentiments of 
two of the branches of the legislative power, and 
above all, that of which [ have the honour to be 
amember. 1 should conceive myself wanting in 
respect to the king, if I awaited any other forma- 
lity before tendering, as 1 now do, my resigna- 
tion of the powers which his ordinance had con- 


* The author of this work being, at the period here alluded 
to, the editor ofa political journal, abstained, at the solicitation 
of General Lafayette, from publishing the correspondence, 
which the nature of his employment at the head-quarters 
caused to pass through his handa, 
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ferred upon me. Your majesty knows, and the 
correspondence of the staff will prove, if neves- 
sary, that the exercise of those powers has not, 
up to the present time, been of so illusory a 
description as stated in the tribune. The pa- 
triotic solicitude of the king will enable him to 
see the importance of removing, by ordinances 
which the law leaves at his disposal, the alarm 
which has been produced by the division of the 
rural battalions, and the dread of seeing that very 
useful corps, the civic artillery, reduced to serve 
in the garrison of fortresses or sea-ports. 

‘* The president of the council has kindly pro- 
posed to confer on me the title of honorary com- 
mandant. He himself will feel, and your majesty 
will also be of opinion, that such nominal deco- 
rations are neither suitable to the institutions of a 
free nation, nor to me. 

‘“‘ In restoring, with respect and gratitude, to 
the bands of the king the only ordinance which 
gives me authority over the national guards, I 
have adopted precautions for preventing any de- 
rangement of the duty. General Dumas will 
receive the orders of the minister of the interior ; 
General Carbonel will superintend the duties of 
the capital, until such time as your majesty shall 
be pleased to supersede him in any way you 
please. 
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“« | pray your majesty to accept the very cor- 
dial homage of my attachment and respect. 
| (Signed) “ LAFAYETTE.” 


Will it be believed 2? On the 25th, at mid-day, 
Louis-Philippe knew nothing of the discussions-of 
the previous evening in the Chamber of Deputies, 
on a question which, for two months, had fixed 
the attention of the court and of the capital. Be 
this as it may, the following was the king’s re- 


ply :-— 


“* My pear GENERAL: 

‘¢ T have this moment received your letter, and 
am as much grieved as surprised at the resolution 
you have taken. If have not yet had time to read 
the journals. The council of ministers assembles 
at one o’clock: after that, I shail be at leisure— 
thet is to say, between four and five. I hope to 
see you there, and to prevail on you to retract 
your determination. 

« Accept, my dear General, &c. 

*¢ Louis-PHILIPPE.” 


Lafayette accepted the king’s invitation, and 
was received with the most cordial testimonies of 
affection. Louis-Philippe seemed inconsolable 
for what had passed in the Chamber of Deputies, 
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and especially at the part which his ministers had 
acted “‘ maladroitly,” as he said, and without 
any illintention. ‘‘ But,” added the king, “ the 
unfortunate article has not yet become lew,: and 
I know well_——”-—“ Sire,” interrupted Lafayette, 
*“‘ the distrust of my colleagues, and my dismis- 
sal, which they have pronounced as much as it 
was in their power to do, make it a point of dehi- 
cacy with me no longer to retain an authority 
which is offensive to them, and the principle of 
which, notwithstanding its transient utility, has 
been at all times condemned by myself. Besides, 
being bent on promoting to the utmost of my 
power the abolition of the hereditary peerage, it 
would not be consistent in me to await, from the 
Chamber of Peers, a confirmation, which would 
place that assembly ina state of hostility to me; 
or 2 favourable amendment, which would place 
me under a sort of obligation to the Chamber. 
Jndeed,” added he, “ I can assure your majesty 
that I regard allthis not only as aduty to be per- 
formed, but also as an opportunity——"—“* Ex- 
plain yourself,” said the king,“ Sire,” resumed 
Lafayette, “ your system of government is not 
what I approve, I feel that the public confidence 
has givea me a mission: I will not tell you where 
it is written; it is, perhaps, in public opinion— 
perhaps in the air. But, in trath, the Freneh 
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people; and many patriots of all nations, persuade 
themselves that where I am, there liberty will 
auffer no injury. J find, however, that liberty is 
menaced-——compromised ; and I do not wish to 
deceive any one. The policy of your government, 
both with respect to its internal and external 
relations, is not such as I think salutary for the 
interests of liberty; and 1 should not be acting 
with sincerity, if I }onger remained like an opaque 
body between the people and the government. 
When I retire from my post, every one will better 
see on what he has to depend.” 

The question being placed on this footing, the 
king next endeavoured to overcome what he 
termed Lafayette’s prejudices. But neither the 
assurances of boundless friendship, nor the reite- 
rated offer of retracting the unfortunate article, 
could deceive the gcneral as to the true state of 
things. He closed this conversation in the fol- 
lowing words :—--*' Sire, you offer me personally 
many concessions, but none for the advantage of 
the public interest. It is the public interest, and 
not mine, that is the subject of consideration.” 

The king requested twenty-four hours to deli- 
berate upon the questions which had been agi- 
tated between himself and the Commander.in- 
Chief of the national guards. Lafayette con- 
sented to this delay, in the hope that it might 
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lead to more mature reflection, and better views. 
Bat this hope was vain! In the interval, the Pre- 
sident of the Council, the Minister of the Interior, 
and some of the principal officers of the national 
guards, came to him to renew the assurances of 
the king’s friendship, and the offers of reparation 
which he had received at the Palais-Royal; but 
not one word was said about the guarantees he 
had demanded for the acknowledged principies of 
the revolution of July. Lafayette answered them 
as he had answered the king. “‘ For liberty every 
thing, for myself nothing.” 

At this juncture of affairs, the prime minister 
having requested a mutual friend to sound La- 
fayette’s disposition, with respect to the formation 
of a new cabinet, the general replied, that if the 
patriots he might name, or any other persons of 
the same opinions, should be elevated to power 
by the removal of the men whose conduct he 
thought contrary to the principles and engage- 
ments of July, he should consider such a change 
as the precursor of better prospects. He even 
wrote io this effect to M. Lafitte, who laid his 
letter before the Council ; a circumstance which 
gave great offence to many of its members. 
 Lafayette’s demands did not extend far. To 
set aside all personal consideration; to consent to 
every insignificant reparation, such as adjourning 
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the execution of the article of the law which con- 
cerned him; and finally, to yield to ali that was 
required, in the hope of obtaining, at this difficult 
canjuncture, a better system of government. Such, 
in spite of ali that has been said, were the ertra- 
pagant views of the man who consented to place 
the crown on the new king's head. But while he 
was loadéd with compliments and protestations 
of regard, he found there was to be no retrogres- 
sion from the disastrous system of the quasi-re- 
storation, and it became the duty of Lafayette ta give 
the enemies of his influence the satisfaction they 
deserved, by throwing up a command of which 
the chamber and the government had deprived 
him five times in one sitting, and to cease to be a 
cloak for anti-French measures, which his conti- 
nilance at the head of the national guards might 
serve to screen from the observance of true pa- 
triots. Accordingly, when the required four and 
twenty hours had elapsed, without any symptom 
of a change of system, Lafayette wrote to the 
king the following letter. 


Sunday, 26 Dec. 1830. 
‘« Sing, 
“Your Majesty yesterday told me, that the 
subject of our conversation should be brought to a 
result this day. I have seen M.M. Lafitte and 
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Montalivet, who have informed me of the amend- 
ment which the President of the Council intends 
proposing. But, Sire, you are well aware that 
that does not remove the objections J took the 
hberty of submitting to you. I have told M. De 
Montalivet, that I consider my resignation as 
having been given in; and J presume he will issue 
his orders accordingly. However, I think it my 
duty to repeat this to the King, because General 
Carbonel and my son, as well as Adjutant-Ma- 
jor-General Tracy, having followed my example, 
it will be necessary that orders be issued for to- 
morrow's daty. Trust me, Sire, the duty I feel 
called on to fulfil is more painful to me than I 
can express; and now, more than ever, do I feel 
the necessity of joining to the homage of my re- 
spect, that of my profound and unalterable at- 
tachment to you. 
** LAFAYETTE.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Lafsyette did not refuse the command of the National Guard 
of Paris.—Falsehooda of the Court and the Government on 
that subject.—-Lafayette’s explanations te the Chamber of 
Deputies—The King’s proclamation—The Palais Royal 
insinuates that Lafayette had advised a conp-d'dia?, and the 
Dictatorship,—Lafayette's explanation with the King on this 
subject.—To what Lafeyette's desires were limited.—His 
farewell to the National Guard.—Character of Lafayette. 


Ir was found necessary to anticipate the un- 
favourable impression which the retirement of 
Lafayette must necessarily produce upon the 
public mind. Accordingly, the court, the minis- 
try, and the anti-Fayetteists of both chambers, 
agreed to circulate two falsehoods:—Jist. That 
Lafayette’s demands were such, that the King 
had no other course to pursue, but either to reject 
them, or to retire himself:—2d. That Lafayette 
had obstinately refused the command of the na- 
tional guard of Paris, which he had been urgently 
solicited to accept. 

This system of accusation was the more per- 
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fidious, because, on the one hand, it obtained for 
Louis-Phillippe the interest which a generous 
nation never withholds from oppressed weakness; 
whilst, on the other hand, it tended to alienate 
from Lafayette the affection of his comrades, of 
of the national guard of Paris; that is te say, to 
wound him on the tenderest point. 

Fear and bad faith resorted to every expedient, 
in order to give to this fable the weight of the 
most incontestible truth. The truly theatrical 
grief, and the hypocritical tears excited by what 
was called the lamentable obstinacy of Lafayette, 
are not the least characteristic traits of the men 
who now govern us. 

*« Sire,” (said M. de Montalivet, in his report 
presented to the King on the 26th of December), 
‘¢ General Lafayette has offered to your Majesty 
his resignation of the office of Commaader-in-Chief 
of the national guards of the kingdom, The 
strongest remonstrances have been repeatedly 
made to the illustrious general, to induce him to 
abandon an intention which deeply afflicts the 
heart of your Majesty, and which deprives France 
of the important services which he may yet render 
her. The resolution of Lafayette being irrevo- 
eable, we must renounce the hope of seeing him 
retain a post where he will leave bebind- him, 
imperishable recollections,” 
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. ‘This pathetic report naturally had for its moral 
the proposing of Count de Lobau as successor to 
Lafayette. 

Immediately afterwards came the following 
prociamation, which was profusely circulated and 
posted on all the guard-houses of the capital :— 


“« PROCLAMATION OF THE KING. 


“* December Sih. 

*« Brave National Guards! my dear fellow coun- 
frymen ! 

‘You will share my regret when you learn 
that General Lafayette has considered it his duty 
to tender his resignation. I flattered myself that 
I should see him longer at your head, animating 
your zeal by his example, and by the recollection 
of the great services which he has rendered to the 
cause of liberty. His retirement ts the more sen- 
sibly felt by me, inasmuch as only a few days 
have elapsed since the worthy General took a 
glorious part in the maintenance of public order, 
which you bave so nobly and eflicaciously pro- 
tected during the late agitations. I have, how- 
ever, the consolation of thinking, that I have neg- 
lected nothing to prevent what will be a subject 
of deep regret to the national guard, and a cause 
of real pain-to myself. 


“Louis Puiisppr.” 
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The reader must now see the terms in which 
the President of the Council expressed himseif 
in the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
28th of December; that is to say, thirty-six hours 
after having voted for the dismissal of Lafayette :-— 

‘* The illustrious chief of the national guards, 
who for a long time has intended to renew the 
course he has pursued forty years ago, has re- 
sigiied his functions in spite of our entreaties. It 
has been his wish to imitate, as far as lay in his 
power, the noble example of Washington. He 
has only done, a little too soon, that which he 
said he wished to do sooner or later. One of our 
colleagues,* distinguished for his virtues, also 
entertained the intention of resigning his share of 
power; but he would not do so on the eve of 
danger: he did it the day after.” 

The king having assembled at the Palais Royal 
the colonels of all the legions of the national 
guard of Paris, expressed the strongest regret at 
the resignation of Lafayette, still however com- 
plaining of the extravagant propositions which he 
had made. But what will appear more as- 
tonishing is that the king, having undoubtedly 
confounded the opposite counsels which were 
simultaneously offered him, added in a tone of 
displeasure that monstrous propositions had been 
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arged ppon him, such as dismissing the Chambers 
and-assuming the dictatorship. It must be sup- 
posed that by mere accident the propositions of 
Lafayette, were indentified with a wish for a 
coupe-d'éaf and 2 dictatorship; for when the 
general complained to the king of the absurd re- 
ports circulated respecting him, Louis Philippe 
said, ‘‘I should like to see the man who will 
dare assert that these propositions are to be attri- 
buted to you.” <«‘ Indeed” replied Lafayette ‘* it 
is amusing enough that they should accuse me of 
wishing to invest you with the dictatorship, when 
any constitutional monarch who should entertain 
such an idea, would find me foremost tn the ranks 
of his enemies.” 

Be this as it may these intentional manceuvres 
on the one hand and misunderstandings on the 
other, served as a text for the false accusations 
which active and artful intrigues propagated in 
the capital and the departments, the guard 
houses and the saloons, and by means of which 
many persons obtained credit at court for disin- 
terested loyalty. 

Yet what was there of truth, or even of proba- 
bility in these imputations? Nothing assuredly 
and the most ordinary share of common sense 
was suflicient to convince any one of the absur- 
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dity of the data on which this wretched farce 
was founded. 

As to the imperious demands of Lafayette, the 
king had reason to complain of them, if he con. 
sidered as an intolerable condition, a prompt re- 
turn to the principles of the revolution of July, to 
which he owed his crown and from which he and 
his ministers were so evidently departing. Has 
time proved that these fears were ill-founded ? 

Finally, with regard to the refusal of the com- 
mand of the national guard of Paris, one cir- 
cumstance alone is true, namely that before 
accepting that command, Count de Labau asked 
Lafayette whether he persisted in his resignation. 
Hitherto, Lafayette had commanded the na- 
tional guard of Paris only by virtue of powers 
which invested him with the general command of 
all the national guards of the kingdom. Conse- 
quently when the general command was abolished 
he could not be induced to retain the command 
of the capital by virtue of a mandate which the 
decission of the legislature and the concurrence 
of government had virtually destroyed. A new 
ordinance was necessary; but it was never 
brought forward or offered. 

But why should I refer to legal forms for the 
purpose of proving that government never enter- 
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tained ‘the design of confiding the command of the 
capital to Lafayette. Is not this proof to be found 
in the very nature of things? In fact the umbrage 
taken and the jealousy felt by the court, the 
chambers, ministers, and foreign diplomatists, 
being the obvious and sole motives for the re- 
moval of Lafayette, did not these motives apply 
particularly to the exercise of the power and in- 
fluence what would accrue to him from the com- 
mand of:a hundred thousand armed citizens of 
Paris and its precincts? And if on his part 
Lafayette had entertained scruples of deceiving 
France by appearing identified with the policy of 
the Palais Royal did it not become him to be 
equally apprehensive of deceiving the country by 
exercising the great and imposing command of 
the capital? Thus then it was evidently neither 
consistent with the policy of the Palais-Royal nor 
of Lafayette that this command could neither be 
made nor refused: and neither offer nor refusal 
ever took place. 

In resorting to this system of slander and 
calumny, the court did not know Lafayette well 
enough to venture to rely upon the generosity 
which would make him feel it a patriotic duty to 
prevent the bad effect his resignation was likely 
to produce in Paris, and in all parts of France, 
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whence he received very strong expressions. of 
regret, affection, and confidence. Far, however, 
from wishing to make a triumph of his retirement 
he did every thing in his power to weaken the 
explosion of discontent which it was calculated 
to produce amongst his numerous friends and to 
prevent the resignations which began to be offered. 
from all quarters. He, therefore, lost no time in 
publishing the following order of the day : 


“ Order of the Day of the 27th Dec., 1830. 

“Qa quitting the command of the national 
guards of the kingdom, General Lafayette pro- 
poses to offer them his thanks and to take his 
farewell, but he feels it necessary at the present 
moment on this occasion to give utterance to 
the sentiment which pervades his whole heart 
towards his brothers in arms of Paris. His con- 
fidence in their attachment and regret is un. 
limited. It will be by redoubling, if possible, 
their punctuality and activity in service that they 
will ensure a continuance of it. He will know 
how to appreciate this new proof of affection, and 
of their indissoluble union with him in common 
devotion to liberty and public order. The pa- 
triotic foresight of the king has made every 


necessary arrangement. It is with all his soul. 
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and not without sorrowful emotions that their old 
and grateful friend addressed these few words to 
them, 
*¢ LAFAYETTE 


Lafayette then presented himself to the king, 
no longer as commander of the 1,700,000 national 
guards, but as an affectionate citizen, full of re- 
spect for the person and family of the new mo- 
narch. 

The court and the capital awaited, with the 
greatest curiosity, the parliamentary explanation 
which Lafayette would give in the tribune, and, 
as 1s well known, his arnval in the Chamber, on 
the sitting of the 27th of December, created a 
great sensation. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “it is customary, ina 
neighbouring country, for citizens, when they 
quit high offices, to explain to the Chamber, the 
relation in which they stand with their late col- 
leagues. Permit me, upon the present occasion, 
to avail myself of this privilege. 

«have always thought that the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the national guards of the 
kingdom, was not compatible, on general prin- 
ciples, with the institution of a constitutional 
monarchy. - Fherefore, when 3,000,000 of my 
fellow-citizens, in 1790, proposed to confer this 
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command upon me, by the acclamations of their 
14,000 deputies, in the field of the federation, I 
hastened to prevent the possibility of it, by ab- 
taining, from the constituent assembly, a prohi- 
bited decree. It was not the same when at the 
Hotel de Ville the Lientenant-General of the king- 
dom, and afterwards the king, proposed to me to 
retain the command. I felt it my duty todo so, 
with the intention of resigning it, sooner im peace, 
later in case of war, when I should no longer see 
any necessity for its continuance. 

“The opinion of the Chamber has anticipated 
this period, and from respect to it, I have not 
waited until the law was submitted to other 
powers. This is simply a question of date; but 
I should be deeply afflicted if it should be sup- 
posed, which no person who knows me, or who 
has read the history of the last fifty-four years, 
can believe, that my conduct has been influenced 
by the least feeling of personality. I will go 
further ; this opinion of the Chamber has afforded 
me an opportunity of tendering my resignation. 
The great power with which I was invested, was 
locked upon, as you, gentlemen, are aware, with’ 
jealousy. This was particularly experienced in the 
diplomatic circles. My power is now broken, I 
have no longer the honour of being your colleague. 

One word more, gentlemen ; I would not have 
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tehdered my resignation, which has been received 
by the kiag, with all the expressions of his wonted 
kindness for me, before the crisis which we have 
just passed through. Ay conscience of public order 
is how perfectly satisfied. I acknowledge that it 
is not the same with my conscience of iberty. We 
all know the motto of the Hotel de Ville,—a po- 
pular throne, surrounded by republican institutions. 
This motto has been accepted, but we do not all 
understand it in the same sense. It has not always 
been understood by the councils of the king, as it 
has been by me, who am more impatient than 
others to realise it; and whatever may have been 
my personal independence im al} situations, I feel, 
in my present situation, more at liberty to discuss 
my opinions with you. 

‘‘ However, there are some points on which we 
shall be always united against internal and foreign 
enemies. I think, that in the course we have 
taken since the revolution of July, we have acted, 
not only for the best, but in the only way in which 
we could have done. I think so more than ever 
since I have known the monarch who has been 
placed by us on the throne. In quitting my unt- 
form, I do not quit our device, dberty and public 
order. We have many legal means of expressing 
our opinions, and making known our demands. 
We have for ourselves the tribune; our fellow- 
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citizens have the press, which has performed 80 
many services, and the peaceable course of pe- 
titioning. This, gentlemen, is what [ felt it ne- 
cessary to say to my colleagues, whose esteem 
and friendship I hope I still retain.” 

Thanks to the measures which Lafayette adopted 
in order that his retirement should be attended 
with the least possible inconvenience, all would 
have been tranquil, even if, as he said one day to 
the king, he had not in the execution of thts good 
work met with auxiliaries on whom he had not 
caiculated. 

Etiquette required that Lafayette should take 
leave of the national guards of the kingdom, and 
particularly of those of Paris. He did so in the 
two following letters. 


General Lafayette to the Parisian National Guard. 
Paris, January lst, 1831. 

“ My dear Brothers in Arms, 

‘* When at the sad moment of my retirement 
I hastened to warn you, not against unexpected 
accusations, which I consigned to your good sense 
and kindoess, but rather against any imprudent 
manifestation of your friendship to me, f addressed 
to you a farewell letter, which I annex to this. You 
will find in that, as well as in my speech to the 
Chambers, the explanation of my conduct, and 
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tHe expression of my sentiments. I, however, 
feel a desire to address myself especially to you, 
whose fathers were my friends and companions 
in 1789; to you, who during the last five months 
have so amply satisfied my patriotism, my pride, 
and my affection. 

“In resigning the general command to the 
king, whose ordinance was my ouly title to it, I 
have yielded not only to the wish of the sitting of 
the 24th of December, but to manifestations of 
unibrage of various sorts, and to patriotic scruples 
not less applicable, in my personal situation, to 
the important command of the Paris National 
Guard, if it had been drawn out for me, than to 
the functions with which I have been invested. 

‘It would have been pleasing to me, my dear 
comrades, to present you myself the paternal con- 
gratulations on your conduct during the late crisis 
which flow from all! parts ; this will be transmitted 
to the excellent general who so well justifies the 
honourable choice of the king. 

‘*May our motte of July be more and more 
acted upon! Such is the wish of France; for it 
is as false to say in Paris that the departments 
look coldly upon the cause of liberty, as it is in 
the departments that Paris is regardless of public 
order. The reality of things will not require a 
‘passport in any name. 
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“* Receive all of you, my dear comrades, chiefs, 
officers, sub-officers, national guards, the respect, 
the sympathy, and the wishes of an affectionate, 
grateful, and devoted heart, which continues 
identified with you, and can be separated from 
you by death alone. 
: © LAFAYETTE.” 


General Lafayette to the National Guards of the 
Kingdom. 

‘* A short time since, my dear brothers in arms, 
I was invested with an important command ; now 
I am only your old friend, and the veteran of the 
national guard. This two-fold tithe will, until 
I descend into the tomb, constitute my hap- 
piness and glory. The title which I now no 
longer retain, invested me, during the great work, 
with the unlimited confidence of the people, and 
placed me in the centre of those glorious barri- 
cades, where was unfurled the tri-coloured flag, 
twice the signal of liberty—where were decided 
in three days the present destinies of France, and 
the future destinies of Europe. The functions 
which I had refused in 1790 I accepted in 1830, 
from the hands of a Prince whom we had appointed 
our King. They have been, I believe, usefully 
exercised. 1,700,000 national guards, already 
raised and organized at the call of their happy 
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chief, are evidence of this fact ; they might still be 
useful during a time of which I was told to be the 
judge, and of which I would have been the severe 
arbiter. The majority of the Chamber of Depu- 
tes have thought that these functions ought to 
cease at the present moment. This opinion re- 
ceived the concurrence of the principal organ of 
government in the samesitting. Besides, umbrage, 
which I have a right to say recollections would 
not justify, was taken in different quarters. It 
manifested itself in a decided manner, and could 
not be satisfied except by a total and unreserved 
abandonment of power on my part; and even 
when the royal intervention, in its solicitude, 
afterwards adopted measures for prolonging my 
services, an instinct of Hberty which has never 
deceived me throughout my whole life, revealed 
to me that it was necessary to sacrifice that favour, 
these enjoyments and affections, to the austere 
duty of promoting ail the consequences of the 
glorious revolution of 1830, 

“« My course has not been unprofitable : an im- 
mense correspondence confirms this statement.— 
In fact, ifthe sublime movement of altered France 
was spontaneous; if to guarantee us for ever 
against the future schemes of narrow, malevolent, 
or timid policy, it was sufficient to place our- 
selves freely and in open day under the safeguard 
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of the principles of 1789 and 1791, and partica- 
larly under the vital and universal principle of 
election, it is not less true that a central influence 
and if I may venture to say so, the confidence 
created by certain passages in my past life, use- 
fully contributed to reguiate the various organiza- 
tions and wishes, and to surmount the cbstacles 
raised by the mischievous intrigues of a fallen 
party. Iam pleased to acknowledge my obliga- 
tions in this respect to the general inspection 
which has so well seconded my efforts. 

«<7 will not enumerate ali that has been done 
by us to organize these admirable legions of 
towns, those numerous battalions of cantons, the 
unfortunate parceling out of which you have re- 
cently beheld me oppose in vain;—~-to concur im 
their instruction, their arming, and their equip- 
ment, as far as means would allow ;-—to demand 
from the first moment new and efficient means of 
acquiring, fabricating, and repairing those arms 
which are the patriotic want and the noble cry of 
the national guards ;—to assist in the formation of 
citizen cavalry, and of that artillery which already 
serves upwards of fifty batteries, and expects 
numerous additions promised by the department 
of war (a civic and fruitful innovation, the great 
Kinportance of which has not been sufficiently 
appreciated in our legislative discussiens) ;— 
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finally, to prepare all that five new months may 
develope. Thus must be completed that immense 
organization, protective of liberty and public order, 
from whence will arise so many hundred thou- 
sand.combatants and the independence of France. 
_ Ah! farfrom fearing this vast institution formed 
without hesitation, without disorder, by an ex- 
tensive and sympathetic confidence among the 
national classes, let us rather basten to adopt it 
as the model of our other institutions. 

*« How can [I express the gratifying emotions 
of my heart, when at the expiration of some weeks, 
I was enabled to offer to public admiration, to 
the King, to foreigners, to adversaries as well as 
to friends, the Parisian national guard of which 1 
was so proud,—which for more than forty years 
has been as it were my own family—now rising 
up more brilliant, more numerous than ever; and 
speedily presenting with the fine legions of the 
precincts nearly 80,000 men on the Champ-de- 
Mars. Emotions I then experienced can never 
be surpassed, except by the happiness of having 
been recently indebted to the national guard for 
the safety of the capital, and the purity of our re- 
volutions. Ifa single department, Seine-et-Oise, 
has afforded me so much pleasure, what gratifica- 
tion have I not experienced on receiving reports 
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of the formation, the discipline, the instruction 
and the good spirit of the national guards in dif. 
ferent parts of our fine country, and in seeing 
myself surrounded by deputations from the whole 
of France, who brought to the king of their choice 
& second inauguration, and who by the affec- 
tionate confidence with which they imparted to 
me local grievances and general anxieties, ren- 
dered me, a8 you know, the interpreter to the go- 
vernment, of the necessities of which the spirit of 
the great week demanded. 

“This duty has been fulfilled. I have ex. 
pressed every where, as well as in the tribune, my 
ardent, perhaps impatient, wishes for the com- 
plete realization of the programme proposed when 
the blood of 6,000 citizens was still reeking; and 
if I had desired that France should have as soon 
as possible a representation posterior to the revo- 
lation of 1830—if . have said that, in the future 
discusssions relative to the other Chamber, I 
would prefer to its present organization, the prin- 
ciple of an elective presentation of candidates, to 
the nomination of the king—if I have felt some 
scruple to sanction by my name the postponement 
or the absolute neglect of things which in my 
opinion are necessary, it is not just to transform 
these opinions into demands for coups-d'efat, and 
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a dictatorship, which I no more desire to force 
upon other persons, than I wish for it myself, as 
history can attest on more than one occasion. 

“But I love better, what it is right every one 
should know, Frenchmen of sll parties, as well 
aa foreigners of every country, viz. that if the 
constitutional order conquered during the great 
days, if the popular throne raised by our hands, 
should ever be menaced from any quarter what- 
ever, the whole nation would rise to defend them. 

“ At this painful moment of a farewell, which I 
believed more distant, I offer my dear brothers in 
arma my gratitude for their friendship, my confi- 
dence in their recollection of me, my wishes for 
their happiness, my admiration for what they have 
done, my anticipation of what they will yet do, 
my hope that the calculations of intrigue or the 
interpretations of malevolence, will never possess 
any Influence in their hearts against me; in fine, 
I offer them all the sentiments of affectionate re- 
gard, which will terminate only with my latest 
breath. 

‘¢ LAFAYETTE,” 


This new order of things did not at all diminish 
the moral preponderance of Lafayette ; perhaps, 
indeed, his personal influence was much augment- 
ed by the disgraceful way in which the creatures 
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of the revolution of July, now become his enemies, 
stigmatised the General’s patriotic inflexibility. 
This.species of ostracism reinstated him in all the 
dignity of his political life. Indeed, it was in the 
plain coat of a citizen that in 1789 he received 
Louis XVI. at the head of 200,000 armed patriots ; 
that nearly forty years after he traversed in 
triumph the twenty-four States of the American 
Union, passing in review the military bodies and 
the citizen soldiers, who thronged in crowds upon 
the route of the national guest; and that more 
recently he appeared at the Hotel de Ville at the 
head of the revolution of 1830. Finally, it is not 
to his title of General that the confidence and the 
veneration of the people of America and Europe 
have been given for halfa century. 

But if Lafayette’s personal condition continued 
the same after his retirement, it was not the less 
unfortunate for public affairs that the national 
guard lost in him a rallying point, around which 
converged all the interests of order and liberty. 
And as to the throne, which, in the madness of 
anibition and fear, thought that it would strengthen 
itself by being removed from his influence, what 
has it gained by being separated from him? 
Where could it find more firm and more loyal sup- 
port than in the man who had united it to liberty ? 
the only man, also, who was capable of pre- 
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venting the inevitable, perhaps the near-at-hand 
divorce, which for seven months has been sued 
for at the bar of the nation? A strange fatality 
hovers over royalty of every origin. 

What, however, is not less curious than the 
blindness of the monarchy of July, is the diffi- 
culty which men who hunt for weaith, titles, and 
power, experience in comprehending such a cha- 
racter as Lafayette. Contempt for these things 
passes the understanding of that sort of persons. 
They can very well comprehend, that a man may 
possess perseverance in principles, tenacity in de- 
termination, and confidence in results unforeseen 
by the most able. They readily acknowledge that 
cool courage which, in the interval of two terms 
of one of the longest political lives, placed him on 
the point most desirable to ambition, But that 
this man, who had’ only to desire riches in order 
to possess them; who enjoyed power, and was 
the dispenser of favours; that the hand in which 
the love and confidence of the people had placed 
all these bounties, had not courage to grasp them, 
is a circumstance which neither the ambitious nor 
the intriguers can understand. Such a character 
is to them a perfect anomaly, which they cannot 
explain, except by a radical want of judgment 
and energy. They interrogate themselves, and 
they find that there must necessarily be some 
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thing wanting, though they do not know very 
well what, in that political spirit which, bold and 
ardent as it may be, appears in their eyes timid 
and weak, since after having trampled upon the 
greatest prejudices, it was foolishly checked by 
a scruple of conscience. What, in fact, could 
be hoped from a statesman who thinks and says 
op all occasions that i2 great personal questions it is 
in general safest to decide against one’s own interest ? 
Such a man, who placed his glory above vulgar 
ambition, who ranks among the objects of that 
ambition, thrones, presidencies, and conquests ; 
for whom the inferiority of his fellow-men, the 
parades of court and of luxury possess no charms 
—Surely such a man does not belong to the pre- 
sent age. 

Thus, wanting sense to comprehend this sin- 
gulanty of human nature, the juste-milieu, enter- 
tains profound contempt for this extraordinary 
man, who has been so often placed in a situation 
to gratify all the desires of ambition, and who has 
turned his back on fortune as a child allows a toy 
to slip from its hands. 

Such are the traits in which the enemies of La- 
fayette have discovered the decay of his political 
faculties and his incapacity for governing. There 
is, however, another symptom which they have 
lost sight of, and from which they might adduce 
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with equal justice: namely, the absurd monoma- 
nia which constantly urges him to the defence of 
the interests of liberty and the public welfare; 
and also (here I speak seriously) the fault he has 
sometimes committed, of finding too much grati- 
fication for his self-love im the contrast presented 
by the conduct of a man, who having power to 
do every thing refuses to do anything for himself. 
Tt now remains for me to describe Lafayette in 
his character of deputy, after the revolution of 
July, that is to say : during the nineteen months 
which followed the resignation of his command. 
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THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


THIRD PART. 


CHAPTER J. 


Lafayette after his resignation.—Commencement of re-action. 
The spectre of the Republic adopted es a resource of Go- 
vernment,—-Recriminations respecting the disturbances of 
October and December.— Lafayette disdains to reply to these 
accusations.,—Dupont de |’Kure does him justice. La- 


marque, Lameth, and Audry de Puyraveau.—Struggle of 
Parties. 


LAFAYETTE was now divested of bis general 


command. This was a great deal towards the 
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gratification of the hatred of his encmies; but 
not enough for the fulfilment of their projects. 

Having once entered on the course of counter- 
revolution, the new royalty could not advance 
with any chance of success without removing the 
unfavourable impression which its conduct towards 
Lafayette had produced im all generous hearts, 
and explaining its signal ingratitude by the immi- 
nence of a great danger which no longer left fixed 
bases for the throne of Louis Philippe, which the 
French still considered a patriotic result ; for dis- 
affection had not yet occurred; the disenchant- 
ment only was taking place. 

At this moment a phantasmagoria of the Re- 
public was adopted as the means of povernment, 
and the real advantage of the country was sacri- 
ficed without pity to a political object. 1t was 
not sufficient to have spoken of the general dis- 
order of men’s minds, and to have represented 
property as attacked; it was further necessary to 
personify anarchy and to exhibit it escaping with 
its scaffolds from the pocket of Lafayette, as 
Minerva formerly issued completely armed from 
the brain of Jupiter. 

Scarcely had the ministers of Charles X. re- 
turned within the turrets of Vincennes, scarcely 
had the popular rising, at the sound of which the 
doctrinaires had, as it were, given themselves 
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up for lost, suppressed, than the men of the re- 
storation dared to drag forward the disturbances 
of October and December, in order to seek for 
proofs of republican conspiracy, in which they 
did not blush to implicate, indirectly, the very 
mar who four.months previously, when he had it 
in bis power to give this form of government to 
bia country; sacrificed the inclinations of his whole 
life to what he considered the existing interest of 
France. 

The juste-milicx spoke now of secret engage- 
ments entered into with the agents of disorder, 
it insinuated that the Commander of the National 
Guard, the Minister of Justice, and the Prefect of 
the Seine, had possessed knowledge of certain 
conspiracies which they had not made known; 
that they were in possession of the means of ex- 
citing and appeasing tumults at will; that they 
were in league with anarchists, and that greedy of 
power they made a weapon of their popularity in 
order to obtain it. Finally, the Trissotins, who, 
during the danger, had been prostrated on the 
earth, had the temerity to accuse Lafayette, Du- 
pont de I’Eure, and Odillon Barrot, of having 
compounded with revolt, and spoken of confes- 
sions when it was necessary to speak only of re- 
pression. They afterwards referred to some pro- 
clamations addressed to the people during the 
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storm by the first magistrate of the capital; they 
disarranged the general tenour of these docu- 
ments, and then measuring the bearing of each 
expression, they discovered with much sagacity 
that there necessarily existed a flagrant conspi- 
racy, the object of which was to overthrow the 
king, the Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of 
Deputies *; or, at least to provoke insurrections 
in order to compel! tle government to assume a 
courseconformably with purely democratic views f. 
Thence they inferred the necessity of establishing 
an inquiry respecting the late tumults, and of 
placing the crown on the two branches of the 
legislature under the safeguard of bayonets. 

In the sitting of the 28th of December, was ex- 
hibited a strange array of bucklers evidently 
directed against Lafavette, who at the very mo- 
ment was employing influence to calm men’s 
minds, and exacting from his friends as a proof of 
their attachment to bis person, absolute respect 
for the monarchy of the barricade, and for the 
men who assatled him by their calumnies and in- 
sults. 

A long time previously to the opening of the 
sitting, numerous battalions of soldiers of every 
description were assembled around and in the 

* M. Laurett’s words in the sitting of the Sth of Dec. 1850. 

+ M. Bignon's opinion in the same sitting. | 
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interior of the Palais Bourbon, at the express 
request of the President of the Chamber of De- 
puties. The bridges, the quays, and the adjacent 
streets, were mcumbred with troops destined, it 
is said, to prevent a new 18th Brumaire, and to 
defend the doctrinatres against the baton of Crom. 
well, the crosses of Buonaparte, or the rod of 
Louis XIV. The anxiety of our brave representa- 
tives extended so far, that they even dreaded the 
forced ablution, for they said, they, anarchists, 
entertained the brutal design of throwing them in 
the water. 

These affected fears excited great discontent 
amongst the patriotic Deputies, who perceived 
their real object. General Lamarque complained 
in the tribune of the military preparations which 
surrounded the Chamber, and required to be in- 
formed what danger it was menaced with. ‘ Do 
the modern Gauls wish also to hurl us from our 
curule chairs? or, have we gone back to the time 
of Phillippe le Bel, when a king of the Basache 
could march at the head of 10,000 students? In- 
stead of advancing in civilization, we are retro- 
grading towards the past? And why should we 
thus fatigue so many worthy citizens, who, while 
we are comfortably seated on our benches, are 
exposed to the-rain and the iaclemency of the 
season?” M. Casimir Périer, who then occupied 
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the president’s chair, replied, that the government 
having informed him that formidable bodies of 
people would concentrate upon the Palais Bour- 
bon, he had considered it his duty to suggest the 
Ineans of securing the inviolability of the national 
representation. 

This scene had been planned, in order to bring 
about the explanations which would follow, and, 
concurrently with the debate which would arise, 
to terrify public opinion by the phantom of a new 
revolution. 

M. Rambuteau calied upon ministers for some 
explanations respecting the disturbances of Oc- 
tober and December, in order, ag he said, to 
calm the provinces which were in a state of 
great anxiety. The president of the council, 
who, some days previously, had declared to the 
Chamber that conspiracies were hatching in se- 
cret, did not think proper either to deny or con- 
firm that assertion. That minister, after having 
claimed for the cabinet a large share of the merit 
which was due to the re-establishment of public 
order, and felicitated himself with having tri- 
umphed over anarchy by the arms of liberty alone, 
confined himself to attacking very vaguely. the 
instigators who desired to profit by the ssishskes of 
certain minds, and to announcing, that. seritten 
documents would prove that the partisats of the 
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system which had perished in July, had taken an 
active part in the events of December. ‘“ We 
possess,’ cried M. Lafitte, ‘‘ these words written 
_by their own hands: we must have a republic in 
order to.drive out the Orleans family.” The head 
of the cabinet of the 3rd of November, on the 
subject of the explanations which were demand- 
ed, said, doubtless by way of amendment to the 
growing alliance between the republic and Carl- 
ism, that all persons had performed their duty, 
the citizens, the government, the National Guard, 
and its illustrious chief. 

The path, however, was opened; the idea of a 
monstrous union between Carlism and liberty was 
broached, and it became the daily theme of the 
men of the restoration, and of those, who with 
its mortal remains, wished also for the survival of 
its principles. Conventionalists, imperialists, Car- 
lists, Doctrinaires, all the vestiges of the five or 
six last regimes, whom the double vote of the 
electoral frauds had seated in the Chamber, and 
whom the revolution had imprudently allowed to 
remain there, treated this low accusation as a real 
fact, which would bring France directly back to 
‘ the horrors of 1793. 

As I have already said, M.de Lameth with 
difficulty crawled to the tribune, in order to 
denounce a conspiracy, tending at once to 
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overthrow the king, the Chamber of Peers, ‘and 
the Chamber of Deputies. The revolution was, 
he said, consigned to a directory which endea- 
voured to pervert the public mind in order to ar- 
rive at a republic. Then he indulged in a vio- 
lent sally against the republic, its guillotines, its 
requisitions, its maximum, its assignats, and its 
wars. The anti-democratic hatred of M. de La- 
meth, was not confined to the republic properly 
so called; it also extended over those repudlican 
institutions which the. people had dared to speak 
of at the Hotel de Ville, and which, most cer- 
tainly were incompatible with the monarchy. 

The monarchy and tbe republic! These two 
systems howled at each other. Yet, what auda- 
city! M. Audry de Puyraveau declared on the 
3d of August, that he had heard of a conspiracy 
to obtain republican institutions. “ It is neces- 
sary, said M.de Laureth, in conclusion, ‘ that 
we should preserve our wistitutions in all their 
purity.” 

This was the moral of the debate: to preserve 
the restoration in all its purity, to engraft Louis- 
Philippe on Charles the Tenth, and the shuffling 
of the doctrinaires on the violence of the men of 
Coblentz; to prop up, at all points, the tottering 
edifice of 1815, without the temerity which ren- 
dered its counter-revolutionary measures in some 
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degree amusing, and without the dynasty forced 
upon us, which, owing all to foreigners, had no 
country to betray. 

Had not M. Guizot already explained that the 
characteristic of the revolution of 1830 was “a 
change of dynasty, but that it was necessary to confine 
this change within the narrowest limits; to interfere 
as kiltle as possible with established institutions ; that 
it was desirable to accept the past, and to deal gently 
with it; to respect all acts executed, and to make a 
compromise with ail interests?” This is what they 
wished the victory of the people to end in; this 
is the monster to which it was pretended the revo- 
lution of July had given birth ! 

The lists being thus opened, the doctrinaires 
boldly threw themselves into them, and nothing 
was heard but a hue and cry against the poor 
revolution on the part of all the insects whom it 
had allowed to attach themselves to its root. 

An individual, who since has, in the tribune, 
nobly defended the rights of heroic Poland, but 
who then, perhaps, wished to distinguish himself 
in the conversion which was going on—TI mean 
M, Bignon—concentrated in his turn the spectre 
of the republic, at the feet of which he beheld 
assembled partisans of the child of Holyrood, and 
those of the Duke de Reichstadt. He also asked 
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whether there did not exist a fourth party, com- 
posed of rash men, who, without intending to 
overthrow the existing throne, wished to take 
advantage of commotions, in order to give the 
government a direction conformable to their 
views. | 
This accusation was repeated by M. Guizot, in 
the sitting of the next day. The ex-minister of 
the interior spoke again of certain men, full of 
the sentiment of human dignity, but habitually 
governed by some general ideas——by certam 
theories, which he believed not inapplicable, not 
exaggerated, but radically false; as false, when 
tested by the reason of the philosopher, as by the 
experience of the practical man. And, mark this 
well |—these men with false ideas, with perverted 
intelligence, composed the better portion of the 
partisans of the revolution: all the rest were 
merely the dregs of French society. 

This insolvence of 2 rhetorician—the incarnate 
type of a faction which France knows only for 
the obscurity of its political ideas, for the base- 
ness and corruption of its character; this inso- 
lence decided the division which bas since always 
separated the patriots from this bastard oligarchy, 
‘this stock-jebbing doctrine, this camarilla of to. 
morrow, which formed itself under the denomine- 
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tron “‘ juste-rulien ;" as if every thing, down to 
its very name, must conyey an absurd and ridicu- 
lous idea! | 

Lafayette left to public opinion the task of doing 
him justice against imputations which, in con- 
science, could not be applied tohim; but Dupont 
de Eure, Odillon Barrot, and Audry de Puyra- 
veal, whom the doctrinaires had confounded in 
their hatred, did not disdain to raise the gauntlet 
which had been thrown down by such handa. 

The ex-minister of justice repelled the accusa- 
tion directed against him, the Commander-in-chief 
of the National Guards, and the prefect of the 
Seine, of having assumed the supreme power 
during the late disorders in Paris, and profited by 
the irritation of the public mind to ternfy the 
king, and to extort confessions from him.— 
‘«‘ Never,” said he, “ will France believe that 
Lafayette, Odillon Barrot, and Dupont de l’Eure 
—to whom, thank God! in spite of their secret 
accusers, it is grateful for their past lives—could 
become all at once the disciples of treason.” 

“ Yes,” cried M. Audry de Puyraveau, in the 
sitting of the 30th of December, ‘‘ I was a con- 
spirator on the 27th, the 28th, and the 29th of 
July; I conspired to overthrow the throne which 
betrayed our country ; I conspired for liberty, 
and I am proud of having done so ; I conspired to 
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re-establish order, and to restore the noble cha- 
racter of the great nation and the unrivalled city ; 
I conspired to establish the throne of Louis- 
Philippe at the same moment when I dismissed 
those who came to negociate for Charles the 
_ Tenth—when I refused to receive the withdrawal 
of the Ordinances, and when, above all, the 
municipal committee declared that the eldest 
branch of the Bourbons had ceased to reign. 

* And, subsequently, when events and inca- 
pacity have conspired against all that generous 
men had accomplished, [ again became a con- 
spirator; but, at the same time, I preached for 
the maintenance of public order; I affirmed that 
the liberty we had conquered could not perish, 
and that our safeguard was in the king and the 
able men connected with the government. 

‘‘ Yes, we have conspired, dnd we still con- 
spire, for the public good, and I regard the at- 
tacks which our conduct has excited, as reflecting 
upon us the greatest glory. 

‘* And who are those who have honored us by 
their reprobation? Look at their acts, examine 
the results of their conduct, and then say who 
are the real conspirators.” 

Lafayette disdained to notice these accusations, 
which, notwithstanding their professed generality, 
were evidently directed against him alone. 
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In the mean time the principles of the different 
parties began to be developed, and the elements 
of a conflict, in which two classes of opinions and 
interests would again struggle for the possession 
of France, and the benefits of the revolution of 
July, were apparent. The parliamentary campaign 
of the restoration was in fact commencing. The 
cause of the contest, and the price of victory were 
the same. The only. difference was, that the ene- 
my had changed his ground, his pass-word, and 
his colours. From this period is to be dated the 
appearance of the two parties,—the patriots who 
made the Revolution, and the intriguers who de- 
sired to direct the government which it had esta- 
blished :—the men of the resistance, and the men 
of the movement. The men of the resistance 
were those who endeavoured to perpetuate all the 
errors of the Restoration; while, on the other 
hand, the men of the movement desired to intro- 
duce popular institutions into the new order of 
things, which, by interesting the mass of the po- 
pulation in its preservation, might afford a guaran- 
tee for its strength and durability. This is the 
desirable object, which the contagion of the court, 
and the intrigues of juste-milicu have too often, 
alas! prevented the nation from obtaining. 

The post which Lafayette, now returned to the 
condition of a simple citizen, occupied, was at 
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the head of those, who, having fought in the pub- 
lic streets for the triumph of thé principles of the 
July, became its natural defenders in the Tribune. 
It did not appear that on his retirement any inter- 
ruption took place in the good terms upon which 
he stood with respect to the King, the. Royal fa- 
mily, and his colleagues of different shades of 
opinions. In the beginning of Louis Phillippe’s 
reign, he considered it a duty to comply with all 
the invitations he received from the Palais Royal, 
carefully avoided, in his answers to the numerous 
addresses which he received from the National 
Guards of the Kingdom, all idea of a division 
among the men of the Revolution, especially at a 
time when endeavours were being made to form 
a union against the intrigues of the Carlists and 
the design of foreign Cabinets. But in his inter- 
views with the King, the Prince Royal and the 
Ministers, as in his speeches from the Tribune, be 
opposed with no less energy than determination 
the deplorable system of the Government abroad 
and at home. 

The better to understand the whole of La- 
fayetie’s political conduct, it is necessary to fol- 
low it from the first development of the Revyo- 
lution of July, throughout the whole of that period, 
during which his influence seemed as 2 sort of 
arbitration, which no party dared to reject. 
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Ht wilt be recollected that the first ministry was 
composed of heterogeneous elements, which the 
King wished, as he said, to unite under the flag 
of the Revolution.* This desire on the part of 
the monarch was perfectly natural. It seemed, 
indeed, for an instant to be justified by the event; 
for the minister, whose opinions and previous acts 
were the most monarchical, M. Molé was pre- 
cisely the person, whose firm and dignified atti- 
tude towards a foreign cabinet, particularly at 
the time of the Belgic revolution, indicated that 
he best comprehended the revolution of July. 
Still the discordance of opinion which prevailed 
in the heart of the Council, prevented it from pos- 
sessing any long duration. This Cabinet was di- 
vided both with regard to men and measures. 
An unjust distrust, for mstance, was manifested 
of the loyalty of the prefects of the Seine, and of 


* If the king is to be believed, the composition of his first 
ministry was not the object of any premeditated choice on his 
part. The following is the letter which he wrote to Lafuyette, 
on the day after his entry into Paris :— 

“ T send you, my dear General, two copies of my proclama- 
tion, which I have not, in the midst of the crowd which sur- 
rounds me, had an opportunity of transmitting to you before. 
I have not yet been able to eppoint a person to countersign this 
act, which is pressing, and personally regards myself. I am 
anxjous to see you again, and to re-assure you of the deep res- 
pect of s0 long a standing, which I feel for you. 

Louie-Partirez D’Or.eans.” 
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the police. M.M. Odillon Barrot, and Treil- 
bard, were daily subjected to the most odious 
calumnies, which passed from the Palais Royal to 
the saloons of the counter-revolution and .the 
doctrine, where it was become the fashion to 
treat these worthy magistrates, to whom public 
order was so deeply indebted, as fomenters of 
confusion and anarchy. The Prefect of the Seine 
was not to be pardoned for having in: some sort 
prepared the municipal elections, by causing the 
citizens of the communes to present the candi- 
dates to the different mayoralties ; while Lafay- 
ette, on his part, established throughout France, 
the system of the election, by the national guards 
of the kingdom, of their officers. 

With respect fo measures, the first great sub- 
ject of discord in the council was the question 
whether the elective qualification rate should be 
fixed at 250, or 200 francs. The doctrinaire part 
of the ministry having discovered, after a most 
careful calculation, that the elective qualification 
rate of 300 francs, and the deputy’s qualification 
of 1000 francs, settled by the Charter granted by 
the sovereign’s favour, had become reduced re- 
spectively to 240 and 800 frances, in consequence 
of the diminution of the tax on land, maintained 
that this diminution was exactly equal to the re- 
duced rate of qualification which the nation de- 
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sired’; wnd that, therefore, it was not necessary to 
make any alteration in the existing law. 

‘This was, likewise, the formally expressed opi- 
mion of the king, who, contrary to all constitutional 
propriety, employed all his influence to get it 
adopted by the Deputies, to whom he represented 
that any deviation from the above-stated principle 
would be fraught with ruin tothe country. The 
other portion of the ministry consented to the 
reduction of the elector’s qualification to 200 
francs, and of the candidate's qualification to 500 
francs. 

Lafayette desired the elector’s qualification to 
be reduced to 100 francs, and that all persons 
having that qualification, should possess the elec- 
tive franchise for the second list of juries, and the 
magistrates of communes, whose nomination, he 
hoped, would be placed in the hands of the 
people, in such a way, that while direct suffrage 
was preserved, the mass of the citizens might 
participate, at least indirectly, in the election. 
With respect to a candidate, he thought that no 
pecuniary qualification ought to be required. 
But even those members of the cabinet who op- 
posed the stats guo invoked by the doctrinaires, 
did not go so faras he. He, nevertheless, on the 
first schism which occurred in the ministry, de- 
clared himself in favour of Lafitte’s plan. ‘“ lam 
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against you,’ said he to the dissentient ministers, 
‘“ because you wish the qualification to be 300 ar 
250 francs; and your adversaries. consent to re- 
duce it to 200. If I could find ministers. 50 
enlightened as to consent to its reduction to 100 
francs, J should hasten to declare myself for them, 
in opposition to those whom I now support.” 

The principles which Lafayette had professed 
some years before, on the question of the double 
vote, were developed with renewed energy in the 
speech ; in which, choosing the least of two evils, 
he declared himself for the quota of 200 francs, in 
preference to that of 240 francs. 

Lafayette and his friends had made numberless 
efforts to supersede the magistracy of Charles X., 
which was almost exclusively composed of coun- 
ter-revolutionary notables. This magistracy had 
been defended and preserved by the influence of 
the court, joined to that of the restoration party, 
which had appointed the majority of the judges, 
and remoyed from the tribunals all men who were 
not notorious royalists. But when the admission 
of magistrates to the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise came under discussion, Lafayette pratested 
against their exclusion, which a part of the oppa- 
sition had committed the error of demanding, in a 
fit of displeasure against the majority; a.circum- 
stance which led to the exclusion of the other 
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magistrates, and vitiated the electoral law-in one 
of its most essential principles. ‘The opinion he 
expressed in the course of that protracted debate, 
was, that the perfection of political civilization on 
this point was, that each tax-payer should pos- 
sess a direct yote in the election of the represen- 
tatives of the nation; and that that vote should 
‘be independent and free of all influence. ‘ That 
which in Europe is still regarded as Utopian 
perfection,” observed Lafayette, “ has existed for 
upwards of fifty years in the United States. 
There, every tax-payer is an elector; and among 
those tax-payers is included the milttia-man, the 
National Guard who has paid in the course of the 
year the personal tribute of a day’sduty. There, 
no such thing exists as pecuniary qualification, 
and yet all is managed without inconvenience and 
troubie. Such is the power of popular informa- 
tion, civic habits, and national institutions.” 

On the 7th of March Lafayette expressed him- 
self energetically against every species of pecu- 
niary qualification, for which it was absurd to 
demand a new guarantee after having found exor- 
bitant the electoral qualification at two hundred 
francs. He opposed the pretended authority of 
the example of England cited by his adversaries, 
who also supported their arguments on the remu- 
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neration of direct universal suffrage by the con- 
atituent assembly. 

With regard to England he proved, first, that 
the electoral system of that country was con- 
demned by an immense majority of the nation ;* 
and that, besides, the ald electoral law of England, 
worm-eaten as it was, admitted a far greater 
number of electors and a qualification much lower 
than that stipulated by the French law on which 
the Chamber was deliberating. In England, he 
observed, every landed proprietor has a vote ina 
county election, by mght, not of the amount of 
taxes he pays; but of net revenue equivalent to 
about fifty francs, and in some towns and boroughs 
the suffrage is still more extended. He referred 
to the new bill presented to the English Parlia- 
ment by which Scotland, whose population does 
not amount to three millions would have the 
number of her electors encreased to sixty thou- 
sand for counties alone. 

Alluding to the fauits for which the constituent 
assembly is reproached, Lafayette observed :— 
“In renouncing direct universal suffrage, the 
members of that assembly looked for their elec- 
toral qualification, not in the privileges of birth or 

* The passing of the Reform Bill has fully justified this 
assertion. 
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the advantages of fortune, but in the confidence 
of the mass of the citizens. It adopted election 
by two degrees, and the primary assemblies not 
of communes and villages but of cantons, which 
with reference to influence was very different from 
the proposition made the other day by one of our 
honourable colleagues, who, had he entertained 
the least expectation of success, would, doubtless, 
have first applied that principle to the elections 
of magistrates and the councils of communes. 
But I repeat that the systems of direct election 
which has been adopted ought to guarantee us 
against pecuniary qualification. 

‘* My honourable friend, M. Augustin Périer, 
in blaming the constituent assembly for not having 
divided the legislative body into two chambers 
{and I concur in that censure), cited as the per- 
fection of the electoral system, the report of the 
first constitutional committee made by his hon- 
ourable countryman, M. Mounier, to whose name 
he might have added those of M.M. Lally and 
Bergasse. 

“‘ This profession of faith is premature since it 
encroaches on the next sitting, but, as Mounier 
and his colleagues in that constitutional committee 
proposed to the assembly not an hereditary peer- 
age, not a peerage exclusively appointed by the 
king (the arrangements against which they pro- 
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tested in their report), but an elective Chamber 
in which the king should choose among candidates 
appointed by the provinces, it may be supposed 
that such will be the opinions which my honour- 
able ally and his friends will express in the elec- 
toral colleges for the choice of the deputies for 
the appruaching Chamber. 

‘* As to the amendment which If defend, gen- 
tlemen, I cannot comprehend the repugnance to 
trust such popular measures and institutions, and 
to seek in them the only protection against anarchy. 
The three greatest public disasters that can affect 
mankind are despotism, aristocracy and anarchy, 
and to oppese these three scourges it is in the 
nation itself, (for we are all the French people), 
that we must find the sources of energy and 
power. 

‘‘ Gentlemen, look at the National Guard: it 
was apontaneously raised for the recovery of 
liberty, independence, and national sovereignty 
In 1789, and 1830; to defend not exclusively one 
power, but all the powers which the public will 
has founded, al! the nghts which it has acknow- 
ledged :—it forms a connecting. link waiting our 
new social order to the principle from which it 
emanates, and assuring to both cur common co- 
operation. But what has been the result of this 
institution so democratic, so republican,— this 
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arming of the whole nations with the uncontrolled 
power of appointing its own officers. Do you find 
among those officers many timeservers and agita- 
tors? Quite the contrary; and I now see before 
me several of those officers who are men of hon- 
our, the friends of public order, and who cannot 
be reproached with any political extravagance ! 
Is it not more natural to presume that if some of 
the electoral colleges nominated a deputy, not 
paying the required amount of taxes, he would be 
amen of distinguished merit and talent, rather 
than one of those extravagant or violent men, 
who may exercise some influence in a political 
commotion, but will never possess any in a Cham- 
ber of Deputies? Besides, it may be remembered 
that among the agitators of the most disastrous 
and criminal periods of the revolution, there 
appear the names of several public men, whose 
advantages of fortune afforded no guarantee 
against their excesses. 

‘‘ Gentlemen, I adopt without reservation the 
proposition that has been made to you, not to re- 
quire any pecuniary qualification.” 

In his two-fold character of a member of the 
legislature and Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tional Guards, Lafayette advocated in the Tribune 
as well aa in the Cabinet, the system of non-inter- 
ference; the equality of men of colour In the eye 
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of the law by which our colonies are ruled ; and, 
finally, the recognition of the republics of South 
America and Mexico. In his opinion, the foreign 
policy of the revolution of July ought te have 
been the necessary development of these primary 
points. He continued to defend these principles 
in all the diplomatic discussions which arose in 
the Chamber of Deputies; but it was not enough 
to have secured the acceptance of the denomina- 
tion of a system; it was more important to secure 
that system against perfidious interpretations by 
a clear and precise definition of its text and its 
spirit. This Lafayette endeavoured to do in two 
or three decisive occasions. For example, in the 
sitting of the 16th of January, 1831, in which 
Lamarque, Mauguin, and Lafayette pointed to the 
nations of Europe rising by turns in the cause of 
liberty; Belgium presenting a cincture of for- 
tresses, which the coalition raised against the 
French of 1814 and 1815; Poland incurring the 
fearful chances of an insurrection rather than 
march against us ; and, in the face of these great 
circumstances, the government of Louis-Philippe 
plunged into the most inconceivable lethargy, 
acting as the ministers of Charles X. would have 
acted, and struggling, without resolution and 
without courage, in the thorny path into which 
its predecessors had forced the restoration. In 
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this same sitting, and after referring to the sacra- 
mental- maxim of the Cabinet of Vienna, that 
‘Cas long as one revolutionary dynasty should 
subsist the revolution would not be terminated, -~ 
that it was necessary that the principle of legiti- 
macy should prevail every where: toithout this 
there could be no peace only a truce.’ After quoting 
this maxim, an illustrious warrior, over whom the 
tomb has lately closed, energetically styled a halt 
in the mud, the peace which the restoration allow- 
ed to be imposed upon France, and which was 
disgracefully accepted as a legacy by the ministers 
of the Citizen King. ‘“ France,” said Lamarque, 
‘‘ has never pardoned the Bourbons for the dis- 
graceful treaties of 1815. The French would 
wish that the king of their choice should feel like 
them and share their national pride.’’* 


* A Belgian speaker affirmed in the Congress, that M. Se- 
bastieni had replied to the Deputies of hia nation, that France 
waa obliged to reject the offers of Belgium because England 
would not suffer her to accept them. It was in allasion to this 
abject avowal that General Lamarque launched into one of 
those impetuous sallies, which imperted so much fire and ani- 
mation to his speeches. MM. Sebastiani merely replied, that 
the government would not shrink from the responsibility of its 
acts, nor even that of its silence. In the sitting of the 30th of 
December, the hero of Capri had uttered these remarkable 
words :— 

« { should consider it an insult to our ministers if I gave the 
least credit to the design they ere supposed to entertun of 
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Never, perhaps, was any public speaker more 
correct in bis views or more eloquent in expres- 
sion than M. Manguin, when, replying to the 
accusations directed by M. Guizot, and the am- 
bition and spirit of proselytism manifested by our 
first revolution, he proved that revolutionary unity 
must necessarily be arrayed against the coalition 
of absolute monarchies. ‘“ When,” he exclaimed, 
‘¢ Poland shall have been sacrificed in her defence 
of liberty, do you think that the absolute mo- 
narchs wil] not come and attack liberty in France ? 
Who checked the udvance of Kussia? Poland. 
It was intended that she should march against us. 
She became our advanced guard, and now we 
abandon her! Well, let her perish! It is not the 
first time that her children have perished for us!” 

These words, which were uttered m a tone of 
sincere conviction and deep grief, appeared for a 
moment to disturb the quietude of the members 


placing an English Prince on the throne of Belgium, and of 
tempering thia shameful concession by uniting him with a 
young princess, who would connect him with France. Louis 
XIV. in his pride may have sacrificed the interesta of the na- 
tion to those of his family, and preferred placing his grand- 
son on the throne of Spain to uniting the Netherlands to 
France, as was proposed to him. But our King Philippe, if 
he wished to follow the track of his ancestors, should rather 
have adopted the example of Henry IV., who could not rest 
until that union was adopted. and was on the point of effecting 
it when he fell by the poignard of an execrable a-sassin. 
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of the centre. But whet availed the conviction 
and grief of a patriot in the eyes of that majority 
of indolent approvers, who mistook indecision for 
prudence, cowardice for moderation,—-who un- 
biushingly declared that we must allow Poland 
to be sacrificed out of respect for her liberty, and 
that we must be deaf to the appeal of nations, 
for fear of raising the coalition against us! The 
members of the centre applauded the decirine of 
the minister Guizot ; for it is impossible to make 
anything of the soul of a hypocrite, and as Ros- 
seau observed, a reasonable man might have un- 
dertaken the conversion of Cartouche but not that 
of Cromwell. 

M. Guizot attempted to justify the intentions 
of the ministry, and the retrograde march of its 
system. Being placed in the alternative of mani- 
festing revolutionary activity, or a moderation 
consolatory to foreign cabinets, he and his friends, 
he said, had found it necessary to decide for the 
latter course. He accused the partisans of the 
revolution of July, of cherishing the insane pro- 
ject of subjecting all the nations of Europe to 
the unity of their principles. That fancy, he ob- 
served, was not new; for Louis XIV., the Con- 
vention, and Buonaparte, were by turns tormented 
by the thirst of revolutionary propagaudism, am- 
bition, and conquest. Louis XFV. dreamed of 
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forcing the French monarchy upon the whole of 
the world; the Convention, the French Republic, 
and Napoleon, the French empire. Now, what 
occurred at all these different periods? A. power- 
ful re-action, a general resistance, not only on the 

part of governments, but on the part of nations, 
" who resolved to defend the liberties of the coun- 
tries attacked. 

It was General Lafayette’s task to correct this 
unfortunate application of facts, to repel these 
forced comparisons, and to refute this theory :—- 

«“ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ the habit I have long 
contracted, of ardently wishing for the liberty of 
other nations, as well as for that of my own coun- 
try, and of helping te promote it, as far as lies in 
my power, may make me regard as personal the 
reproaches of propagandism which have been 
uttered in this tribune. Ido not, however, intend 
to speak of myself, but of the Revolution of 1789; 
and the lateness of the hour obliges me to be 
brief. 

‘* Tt is not true, gentlemen, that that revolution 
was, in its principle and intent, a conquest. Such 
was not the wish of the Constituent Assembly. 
Its security rested on the recognition, on the con- 
gratulations of the foreign powers, tacluding those 
of Mr. Pitt, when the coalition of Pilnitz was 
formed against us. Fortunately, France had 
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then, as she has now, her National Guards. The 
nation rose in arms, and saved her independence. 
She was forced to conquests which were after- 
wards extended too far. It has been justly ob- 
served, that the re-action against us was the re- 
action of subjects, rather than that of kings. 
Kings, though no doubt the secret enemies of our 
revolution, nevertheless acted the part of humble 
and submissive courtiers. it was the nations of 
Europe who, weary of a conquering despotism, 
forced their kings and nobles to become patriots. 
Free constitutions were then promised them. 
They were deceived; but they will not allow 
themselves to be deceived again. 

‘‘T am surprised, gentlemen, that the two ad- 
ministrations of the King have not, tn this tribune, 
taken credit to themselves on a fact which is 
honourable to them. As soon as Belgium took 
up arms to reclaim her sovereignty, it was for- 
bidden, in the name of the French government, 
that any foreign soldier should set foot on the 
Belgian territory. I should have wished that, 
acting on the same principle of non-interference, 
we had not taken part in their form of govera- 
ment, or the choice of individuals connected with 
it; but I leave to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
the task of elucidating this discussion between 
the two tribunes. 
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“ With regard to Poland, Gentlemen, it was 
impossible for the French nation not to feel the 
warmest sympathy in her cause. Not merely 
because the first partition of her territory was 4 
disgrace to France; not even on account of the 
gratitude we owe to that brave nation, whose 
blood bas been shed so abundantly, so generously 
in the wars of France: our sympathy was claimed 
by a fact which no one will venture to deny. 
Gentlemen, the war was prepared against us. 
Poland was to form the advance guard: the ad- 
vance guard turned against the main army. Can 
it then be matter of surprise, that this advance 
guard claims all our good wishes, our gratitude, 
and our sympathy / 

‘* Gentlemen, 2 week alone has been requisite 
to alter the destinies of a whole age, and also 
those of future ages. Compare, I beseech you, 
the style and the doctrines of that address, which 
has justly conferred so much honour upon us, 
with the principles of the sovereignty of the people, 
(principles which no one will venture to deny, for 
they are now the necessary condition of our ex- 
istence,) and then you will see what progress we 
have made. 

‘We have been told of the eagerness shewn 
by the courts of Europe to recognize our national 
government, Gentlemen, this assertion requires 
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qualification. I shall not here speak of the Spa- 
nish circular of M. de Calomarde, published 
shortly after our revolution, It merits chastise. 
ment, and I regret that chastisement has not been 
inflicted on it. 

“‘T can recollect also certain acts of this Don 
Miguel, whose friends, in the late English minis- 
try, thought they should be shewing some mercy 
to his reputation, by merely calling him cowardly 
and cruei. I must, however, say one word upon 
my manner of understanding our principle of non- 
interference. 

‘* Gentlemen, if at any time a nation in Europe, 
let it be situated where it may, desires to recover 
its rights, and foreign interference is directed to 
prevent it, such a proceeding is a hostile demon- 
stration towards us; not only because being @ 
revival of the principles of Pilnitz and of the 
pseudo Holy Alliance, it forms a precedent for a 
future aggression against our liberty and inde- 
pendence; but because common sense proves 
that it would be the same as saying to us, ‘“‘ Wait 
until we crush your natural allies, the friends of 
liberty in other countries, and when they no 
longer exist, we will fall upon you with all our 
force.” 

‘‘ The advanced hour of the night prevents me 
from dwelling upon a point of some importance. 
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Iwill, however, put the case thus :-In the-event 
of an insurrection in the kingdom .of -Hanovwsr, 
would not the German confederation consider as. 
a foreign interference, the sending of an English 
army into that country? Now, Gentlemen, the 
Poles and the Russians, although subject to: the 
same monarch, are as much foreigners to each 
other as the Hanoverians and the English.” 

The honour of this admirable debate rested en- 
tirely with the minority, upon whom all the hopes 
of France, and of liberal Europe, were henceforth 
to rest. But what is worthy of particular remark 
is the foresight which led Lafayette to reason 
upon the hypothesis of an approaching revolution 
in Hanover. 

The noble General perceived that if an insur- 
rection should break out in thts kingdom, which 
occupies in the north of Germany one of the fore- 
most places among the states of the Germanic 
confederation, that event would exercise a vast 
influence on the destinies of the whole of Ger- 
many, In impeding the movements, and embar- 
rassing the situation of Prussia. It is curious 
that Lafayette was charged with being in the 
secret of the insurrection of Gottingen, the news 
of which arrived in Paris only two days after the 
sitting in which he provoked the explanations I 
have just adverted to. However this may be, no 
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one coaid deny either the seasonableness or the 
importante of this question, affecting as it does 
the taterests of two countries which events might 
place ‘in pituations perfectly analagous. On its 
decision might depend the fate of Poland and the 
whole of Germany. 

For two months the Belgians had been vainly 
seeking a king from all the reigning families of 
Europe. There was something humiliating to 
human intelligence in the spectacle of six millions 
of brave, rich, industrious, and, in some respects, 
the most civilized, people of Europe, ill treated on 
all hands, placed, as it were, under the ban of old 
chanceries, and impudently taxed with impos- 
ture, when they revealed the rcfusal they had ex- 
perienced. What a fine lesson for a nation in a 
state of volition; who, before they look for a 
king, should accomplish the werk of thcir regene- 
ration, and secure their national mdependence; 
and instead of throwing themselves under the 
dominion of five or six satraps, should have the 
good sense to take a citizen, and crown, and obey 
him! For, as a learned statesman told the Bel- 
gians, “ The important point is not the race of 
the king you choose, but the respect you can pay 
him; and if you respect the monarch of your 
choice you have genuine royalty.” 

The slavishness of our diplomatic policy, and 
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its blind obedience to foreign injunction, obliged 
Belgium to compromise, along with her. dignity, 
the dignity also of all the nations who sympathised 
with ber. We recollect the addresses from all 
quarters, whic: called for the union of that coun- 
try with France. Time will inform us whether 
this junction was not the only practical step. 
This at least is certain, that the similitude and the 
mutual dependence of the two revolutions re- 
quired it. Be ide;, from the beginning, the Bel- 
gians were unanimons to unite themselves with 
us. They felt that there was more security and 
honour in sharing our fortune, our name, our 
civilization, our prospects, and our European pre- 
ponderance, than in seeking and then submitting 
to humiliations from courts. But from this for- 
midable union might have arisen a war, and the 
idea of a war produced on our citizen monarchy 
a similar effect to that which a drop of water pro- 
duces upon a hydrophobic patient. Again, the Bei- 
gians had Jong been in the full enjoyment of many 
liberties which we, Frenchmen of July, still want, 
And it is likely that the retrograde of the 7th 
August saw in this heinous fact an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the union. In other words, the 
Holy Alliance did not wish it. 

After having tied up the arms of Belgium, the 
Palais Royal also assumed the authority of inter- 
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dicting her the right of taking a prince who was 
likely to sympathise with French ideas, We all 
recollect the letter written by M. Sebastiani to 
the Belgic envoy on the subject of the pretended 
reasons which excluded the Duke of Leuchtem- 
berg. ‘‘ You cannot be united to France. Eng- 
land will never consent toit.” This was the lan- 
guage held to the Belgians by one who had fought 
at the head of our armies, and seen France con- 
quer the world ! 

This forgetfulness of the dignity of a great 
people, this shameful continuation of a system 
followed up for fifteen years, did not stop here. 
M. Sebastiani declared formally to the Belgic 
Congress through our ministers at Brussels, that 
the French government could neither admit the 
junction with France nor the elevation of the 
Duke of Nemours or the Duke of Leuchtemburg 
to the throne; the first proposition from reasons 
of state, the too last in order to avoid war. And, 
indeed, through a base dread of France the new 
monarchy, has already abjured its revolutionary 
origin, and has deserted the sacred principle of 
non intervention which she had only a little while 
before proclaimed in the face of the world. 

Another question of the gravest importance 
was pending. It was the determining whether a 
government of whatever kind it may be, has the 

02 
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right of accepting or of refusing an augmentation 
of territory without the consent of the representa- 
tives of the country. 

This question was put and spiritedly debated 
in the memorable sittings of the 27th and 28th 
January. The ministry and their adherents, 
eluding the constitutional difficulty, applied them- 
selves to prove these too points alone, 1st that the 
confined circle in which our policy enclosed the 
Belgic Congress, abridged nothing of the freedom 
of the movements of that Congress; and 2nd 
that the choice of the son of Eugene was rejected, 
not out of respect to the interests of dynasties 
but from national interests alone. As may easily 
be seen, these explanations explained nothing. 

From this day no doubt could longer be enter- 
tertained of the cowardly and base desertion 
which the monarchy of the barricades had deter- 
mined on with regard to Poland. Some hypo- 
critical regrets, some demonstrations of compas- 
sion for the fate of that heroic people, the empty 
apparel of grief, the forced homage to public 
opinion, were all that the patriotic appeals of 
Lamarque, Mauguin, Salverte and Lafayette, 
could draw from the egotistical indifference of 
the ministry. 

Under these circumstances Lafayette placed 

the question on its true basis, viz: whether the 
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foreign cabinets would be allowed to stifle by 
cunning or by force, while France remained an 
idle spectator, two revolutions induced by our 
example; and whether France was to be con- 
demned to live for ever in terror of her own work. 
He maintained the principle, that if the revolu- 
tion of July, annulled the octroid charter, it also 
and necessarily invalidated the treaties of 1815, 
and that, among others, which united Belgium and 
Holland ; that whenever a European nation, no 
matter how distant, should wish to exercise its 
sovereignty, every mtervention on the part of 
foreign cabinets to oppose it, would constitute a 
declaration of war against France, a direct attack 
avainst the principle of our existence, an evident 
project to stifle liberty sooner or later in our own 
country ; that if the free choice of Belgium fell 
upou the Duke of Nemours it was the duty of 
the king not to oppose that choice; and that, 
with respect to the junction with France, Louis 
Philippe had neither the right of accepting or of 
refusing the proposition, which ought to have been 
submitted to all the branches of the legislature. 
He maintained that it was the duty of the king to 
require imperiousiy the execution of the treaty 
which was, as it were by chance, adopted at the 
Congress of Vienna, and which consecrated the 
independence of Poland; he demanded extensive 
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and suitable limits for Greece whose regeneration 
had been paralized by the intervention of the 
maritime powers ; lastly, he conjured the govern- 
ment of July, not to debase itself so far as to treat 
with the sordid and cruel tyrant who etill °P- 
pressed Portugal. 

This language, the offspring of honour and of 
national enthusiasm, was heard on this occasion 
without exciting the timorous passions. The ma- 
jority, in fact, caught up some of its fire, and 
appeared to waver for an instant between the par- 
tizans of war and the advocates of peace. The 
denouncers of propagandism and of anarchy met 
with less sympathy among the benches of the 
Chambers, and the ministry itself seemed less 
estranged from the ideas of war and national rege- 
neration than it had appeared during the preced- 
ing discussions. In fact, the same Cabinet, which 
two months later, humbly declared that France 
wished to prove to Europe, by every means in her 
power, that she wished for peace, dared now to 
avow, through its organ, Marshal Soult, “ that 
France commanded peace ;—that she required it 
on the conditions which she was in a situation to 
Impose, and that she would bring the powers at 
once to the point.” As for M. Sebastiani, he had 
the boldness to express, ou the part of the govern- 
ment, its lively sympathy for Poland, and to avow 
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that France was negotiating in favour of that 
nation. 

‘These words, which, to say the truth, were 
extracted from the ministry solely from their fear 
of losing a still fluctuating majority, and one 
which testified its sympathy with Poland, though 
it was far indeed from feelmg for the courage and 
misfortunes of that nation, the sentiments which 
animated the rest of the people ;—these words, I 
say, might*have taught the foreign cabinets that 
between the moral alliance and the effective coali- 
tion of France with Poland, the distance was 
small, 

But did not our diplomatists, by the bluster of 
their language, called forth by their parliamentary 
situation, become a laughing stock in the eyes of 
the cabinets? Of this there can scarcely be a 
doubt. 

The object of the Cabinet, however, was to 
strengthea the hopes of the populations, and to 
make the sovereigns reflect. And such was, in 
fact, the momentary result of the explanations 
demanded in these two sittings, by the most ener- 
getic party in the Chamber. 

After all, the most satisfactory point which was 
elicited during the extended debate, was, un- 
doubtedly, the definition of the system of non-in- 
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tervention which the new monarchy had: sdopted, 
and which it made a feint of wishing to impose on 
the other powers of Europe. Certainly, the prin- 
ciple, considered as an absolute basis, as a rigor. 
ous rule of European public law, would be inap- 
plicable to a multitude of pre-ordained situations, 
as well as of possible contingencies. Perhaps, 
indeed, for a country at the issue of a revolution, 
which had just displaced so many national rela- 
tions and political connections, the only true, 
because the only applicable law, is the law of 
expediency and of force, subordinate, indeed, to 
the universal sentiment of justice and of civiliza- 
tion, which gives a tone to the public spirit of the 
ace ;—-a law, in virtue of which the republic 
re-conquered its natural limits, and withstood 
Europe coalesced against our independence and 
our liberty. 

But since the principle of non-intervention, a 
very convenient one for those who deal only ia 
words, and never penetrate beyond the surface of 
things, constitutes the only protection under which 
the dynasty of the barricades consented to place 
the regeneration of the European nations, Lafay- 
ette rendered immense service, by defining this 
principle in such a way that its application to the 
Poles and the [talians would imply a prevention 
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of the employment-of a single Russian or Austrian 
regiment by the pseudo kings of Poland and 
ltaly, to atifle insarrection among those people. 

The consequence, then, to be deduced from 
this definition, thrice agreed to by the Govern- 
ment of July, was a security to the nations of 
Europe of national sovereignty within, and of non- 
intervention from without. But ia conceding to 
the autocrat the full and perfect license to ex- 
terminate the Poles, for the purpose of compelling 
them again to submit to his iron yoke, the mo- 
narchy of July allowed the principle of its 
existence to be violated. I dweil upon this fact 
merely for the purpose of fortifying our future 
reserves, for it establishes the principle that 
treaties are binding no longer than the circum- 
stances or the force which imposed them, exist. 
The day will come, and perhaps is not now far 
distant, when the people as well as the monarchs 
will form an authority of precedents for the regu- 
lation of their non-intervention. 
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CHAPTER I. 


War declared between the Dorctrinarians and the Patricts.— 
Sittings of the 19th and 20th February, 183).—The Guizot 
Ministry attacks the Lafitte Ministry.—Difference between 
the two systeme—-Unpopularity set up as a resource of Go- 
vernment-—Lafayette calls to mind the Conditions on which 
Lovis-Philippe’s Throne exists—His Opinion on the Disso- 
lution of the Chamber.—He Protests against the Profanations 
of Saint Germain |’ Auxerrois. 


Tuk Sittings of the Chamber of Deputies, of 
the 19th and 20th of February, proved that there 
existed a deep misunderstanding and a declared 
hostility between the men to whose hands the 
monarchy of the 7th of August was entrusted, 
and the republican institutions to which Louis- 
Philippe had taken the oath. 

Tn the first of these Sittings M. Guizot ve- 
hemently accused the cabinet which had suc- 
ceeded that of which he formed a part, of giving 
way to fatal concessions. ‘It will go on still,” 
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said he, ‘“‘ courting popular men, it will sink 
deeper and deeper in this unfortunate system, 
until the obligations of a fictitious popularity have 
irretrievably destroyed it.” M. Guizot reckoned 
much upon the impotence, the feebleness, and the 
wavering character of the Ministry of the 3d 
November. And it was in allusion to them that 
he established the strange maxim, that it is 
necessary to be unpopular in order to govern 
well; and, searching for the causes of the misery 
and agitation which afflicted France, he found 
them in that craving of vain popularity, to which, 
says he, every consideration is sacrificed. In 
conclusion M. Guizot proved, without any difh- 
culty, that the present Chamber could the better 
fulfil its functions the more unpopular it became. 
In his view, France ought peremptorily to adhere 
to the system of 1814, minus only the dynasty 
expelled in July; to introduce the people to the 
habitudes of the English monarchy, to restore to 
royalty the powers of constraint which it bor- 
rowed from the principle of the mght divine, of 
which the revolution had, without discernment, 
despoiled it. Such was the system, in substance, 
out of which the Doctrinaires plainly declared it 
was neither safe for the throne nor the state 
to direct their course. 

The Ministers of the juste-milies threw back 
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upon their successors the responsibility of & 
system of which they themselves. had laid the firet 
foundation. They, in their own estimation, were 
infallible; it was the nation that was in error in 
not comprehending that all its happiness was cen- 
tered in being governed by such able men. But, 
unhappily, they had been embarrassed; insur- 
rections had been excited: the people had mani- 
fested its demands; the zeal of the national guard 
had slackened: had it not been for these circum- 
stances they, good souls, would already have 
carried France to the summit of glory and pros- 
perity. 

This seems a fit opportunity for examining, 
transiently, these recriminations, and for explain- 
ing the causes of the difference which existed in 
public opinion with regard to the beads of the 
two first cabinets, which presided over the affairs 
of the revolution of July. 

And first, what was the national ‘opposition 
which formed an obstacle to the policy of M. 
Guizot? France, says he, was not disposed to 
support his ministry. What! with the power of 
managing an enormous budget; with five hundred 
thousand troops of the line; eighteen hundred 
thousand national guards, created as by enchant- 
ment; seven or eight hundred thousand places to 
distribute ; a magistracy pliant to all your plea- 
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sures; the legion of honour to be prodigal of; 
the possession of every influence ; obedience to 
the laws; the ready collection of imposts; the 
discouragement of internal factions; the inactive 
stupor of foreign enemies: were all these nothing 
in your hands? What more did you require? 
Moral force? Each government must acquire 
that of its own exertions; that failure is surely 
not the fault of France nor of the revolution. 
Spite of all your resources and advantages you 
were not able to go on, simmly because your 
doctrines menaced the moral and political ener- 
gies of regenerated France—interests which ne- 
cessarily surmount all others. 

The Lafitte Ministry inherited all the diffi. 
culties created by the first cabinet. They took 
the government under circumstances the most 
Critical that had existed for five months; and 
whatever faults this ministry may have com- 
mitted, it must at least be ailowed the merit 
of having done some good. In the midst of the 
strongest political prejudices, they frankly laid 
down economical and legislative principles; they 
planned out a new system of indirect contri- 
butions; they discussed questions of public cre- 
dit; they relieved thirty millions from the burden 
of indirect taxes; they desired peace, but they 
haughtily declared that it appertained to France 
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to prescribe it to Europe, and, that if the honour 
of the nation required, it behoved her to carry’ on 
war by every means, not excepting propagaid- 
ism; they energetically protested against the 
London Conference constituting itself the heritor 
of that of Vienna; they said “ we will not suffer 
the principle of non-intervention to be violated,” 
and Austria remained upon the frontiers of Mo- 
dena and Romagna. In short, the downfall of 
Lafitte was the signal for the invasion of the papal 
states, aud for a complete submission to the 
London protocols. 

These facts explain the reason of that honor- 
able citizen’s repulsion from the councils of Louis- 
Philippe, and why, also, notwithstanding the 
errors into which his too easy character had 
drawn him, he retained his popularity intact, and 
received even marks of the public esteem and 
favour. And those who had most strictly criti- 
cised the acts of his administration, and of that 
class I'am one, felt they had neither reason nor 
inclination to cast a shadow of doubt over the 
uprightness of his intentions, or the purity of his 
patriotism. These facts will equally wel! pomt 
out: the causes of the accusations which were 
directed against M. Guizot. 

The secession of which I have just spoken, took 
place in consequence of the famous mass of St. 
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Germain-l Auxerrois, which, on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, brought the people in crowds to the pub- 
lic square, and forced the persons in power to 
grant them the reparation they required. 

The question thus being placed between the 
doctrines of the Restoration and the principles of 
the Hotel de Ville, Lafayette thought it his duty 
to recal to the recollection of the throne, the re- 
publican conditions by which it came into exist- 
ence. Weshall presently see whether he fulfilled 
that duty with the freedom and firmness the occa- 
sion demanded. 

But before representing the speech he pro- 
nounced on this occasion, 1 must remark to my 
readers, that in consequence of leaving the most 
important question of the revolution, to wit, the 
expulsion of Charles X., in some degree of doubt, 
the improdence of the cabinet alone permitted 
silly protests to become insulting. Thence, on 
the one hand, the anger of the people, excited by 
odious provocation; and onthe other, the humi- 
liating necessity to which the government was 
reduced, of compounding with sedition, and say- 
ing, ‘‘ Be kind enough not yourselves to break up 
the attributes of ancient royalty and jesuitism ; 
leave to us the task of profaning the churches, 
of demolishing the crosses and the fleurs-de-lis, 
since you require these!’ What a spectacle! 
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The monarchy of July descending to ptofanativtiy 
and strangling itself at the foot of the-bier-an winek? 
Carlism had hung the hithograph « of the Duke ae: ' 
Bourdeaux. 

In this confusion of orinciples, it was the boun-: 
den duty of Lafayette to bring back things to: the 
true condition of July, viz, to a popular throne, 
environed with republican institutions; to show 
that that throne was not given by the Chamber of 
two hundred and twenty-one; and thata sceptre 
received from the hands of the people, could only 
be defended by institutions which emanate from 
the people. In fine, it was essential to know, 
once for all, where the incompatibility rested 
between the contract of the Hotel de Ville and 
the recently avowed system of the palace. 

Besides, another important question occupied 
men’s minds. The approaching dissolution of the 
Chamber was talked of. M. Lafitte, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, had even announced from the 
tribune, that he had taken the king's orders in 
consequence. Gut the doctrinarian majority 
wished that the new elections should take place 
under the influence of the transitory law of the 
12th of September, and not under that of the 
electoral law, of which the discussion was ad- 
journed ad infinitum. Lafayette felt it to be his 
duty to combat at the outset this. proposition, 
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which might compromise the future welfare of. 
France,. by prolonging the duration of the quali- 
fication of 300 francs for the electors, and of 1000 
francs for the elected. In this chaos of contra- 
dictions, he mounted the tribune. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “the discussion which 
has been carried on in this chamber up to the 
present moment, refers principally to personal 
questions regarding ministers; 1 and my friends 
would have preferred entering into explanations 
upon subjects more national: 1 might, indeed, 
claim the right of speaking as upon a personal 
matter, with reference to the motto presented by 
the Hotel de Ville—a popular throne surrounded 
by republican institutions ; but 1 will not avail my- 
self of it.—( Speak, speak ! ) 

©] thank the Chamber for its mdulgence, and 
that I may not abuse it, I will restrict myself to 
remarking hastily, with reference to the discourse 
delivered laat night in this tribune, that our mis- 
sion was not doubie, as the orator said, but sizgie, 
because liberty and public order are one and the 
same thing; and if the formula of our motto ap- 
pears to him the illusion of some generous minds, 
France will not be sorry to know, that amongst 
these generous spirits who have positively, and in 
proper terms accepted it, is the citizen king 
whom we placed on the popular throne, before 
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having surrounded it with republican imstitu- 
tions. 

‘‘Gentlemen, these definitions of republican 
monarchy, are somewhat vague; I prefer the dis- 
tinction of national governmeul, or its erception, 
established by my respected friend, M. de Tracy, 
in his admirable commentary on Montesquieu, 
translated by the illustrious Jefferson, and become 
a standard work in the United States, 

‘‘A .constitutional monarchy might be really 
more republican than even the republics of Rome, 
Athens, and Sparta, and more recently those of 
Genoa, and Venice: and for example, it is a re 
publican institution to have a whole people armed 
as National Guards, and appointing their own 
officers ; 1t is also a repubhcan institution to have 
the admission of the principle of national sove- 
reingty applied, not only to ourselves, but to the 
defence, against foreign interference of other na- 
tions, who wish to recover the same nghts; a 
principle, acknowledged and declared by our 
government, a principle necessary to our preser- 
vation, and to which the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs would, if he were here, once more give his 
assent, 

‘+ Finally, gentlemen, it is a republican institu- 
tien, to have the throne itself founded by the 
sovereign nation, and the choice of the prince 
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placed on the throne determined, not certainly by 
motives of quasi-legitimacy, or of quasi-restora- 
tion, (considerations of this kind were only ob- 
stacles to the national choice} but because he af- 
forded precious proofs of a patriot of 1719, of a 
tri-colour soldier, and the puarantee of his do- 
mestic virtues. 

*“* But permit me to say it was not a republican 
institution to refuse the Commons the privilege of 
electing their magistrates, as is done, not only in 
America and England, but in many parts of Ger- 
many, and even in Spain; and certainly the 
mention of these despotic and aristocratic coun- 
tries may allay the fears of the most timorous 
minds. Neither is it a republican institution to 
exclude two thirds of the citizens in denomina- 
tion of municipal councils; this 1s an aristocratic 
institution, gentlemen, for there are other aris- 
tocracies beside that of nobility, and [I designate 
thus every privilege given to the few against the 
many, when the same rights can be exercised by 
the many without the least inconvenience to public 
order. 

“Gentlemen, I will act make any professions 
of hatred to anarchy; many years of my life 
passed as a national guard, and in proscription, 
attest this fact. I will, however, say, that the 
revolution of 1830, being distinguished, above all 
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others, not only from having been the electric 
signal for European generation, but also from 
having appeared pure from all excess, and adorned 
with generous sentiments,—-I experience on this 
account a susceptibility of patriotic pride, whick 
alarms or afflicts me more than if my own honour 
were concerned, when I observe anything which 
is likely to detract from the purity, the generosity, 
which characterised our great week. 

‘It has been truly said that Paris, like the 
the other capitals of Europe, contains a host of 
persons without honesty or principle, and cor- 
rupted by vicious or criminal habits ; as there are 
also, under another guise, intriguers of all de- 
scriptions, and courtiers of all kinds. But besides 
this refuse of society, and in my opinion above 
all the other classes whose patriotism and disin- 
terestedness I have had the opportunity of ob- 
serving, there is a noble and numerous population, 
which effected the revolution of 1830: it is now 
in the ranks of the national guard, and in that 
portion of the labouring class which does not form 
part of that force. 

In vain is it attempted to disturb the union; 
the national guard is the people, the people is our- 
selves: it is impossible to divide what has been 
‘eemented together by the blood of 6,000 citizens, 
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under the tri-coloured flag of liberty and public 
order. — 

“ We hear much, gentlemen, of moderation and 
the juste-mifieu. 1, myself, have friends, who are 
not only impregnated, but furious with modera- 
tion. What are we to understand by these words? 
Is that moderation, which consists in maintaining 
the centre between two variable points? which, 
when it is said that four and four make eight, and 
an extravagant person pretends that they make 
ten, believes that it is more reasonable to maintain 
that four and four make nine. I cannot be as- 
tonished that there were men in the execrable 
reign of terror, who, when fifty innocent people 
were assassinated each day, and all persons are 
innocent who are arbitrarily condemned, thought 
themselves moderate when they said it was ne- 
cessary only to murder 2 few. 

‘‘ Gentlemen, true moderation consists in dis- 
covering what is true and just, and firmly abiding 
by it. And as to this juste-midiew, gentlemen, it 
is only two years since it smiled disdainfully in 
this tribune, at the idea of the sovereignty of the 
French people, and of a whole people formed into 
armed national guards, and appointing their offi- 
cers. All this now exists; but I beg pardon for 
saying so to the juste-mitieu, which does not like 
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changes; the moment is not far distant when it 
will be necessary to place itself more in advance 
m the career of national institutions. 

* Gentlemen, it is in the power of this nation 
itself, it is in the patriotism of its true friends, that 
a free government ought to look for its own power, 
and the means of maintaining public order. Look 
at what happened in 1792. The dynasty now on 
the throne had been defended by us from 1789 
against ambitious and disorganizing factions. It 
mistrusted its natural defenders; it even endea- 
voured, by underhand means, to diminish their 
popularity. True, it had recourse to them, and 
almost to them alone, at the last moment of dan- 
ger; but it was too late. 

‘“‘ We afterwards beheld a powerful genius se- 
parate himself from the cause of the people. Un- 
der the shelter of his glory he destroyed the 
liberty of the press, individual, and civil and poli- 
tical liberty ; he remodelled an aristocracy of no- 
bility, and he deprived the Commons of their 
rights of election. The hour of danger for him 
and for France arrived ; but the population which 
in 1792 rushed to the frontiers, having since been 
deprived of their yital privileges, now in turn re- 
tired, and in spite of the efforts of the greatest 
captain and the most admirable army which ever 
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existed, Napoleon lost even the natural frontiers 
which had been conquered by the republican ar- 
mies in the first year of the revolution. 

‘“* Before I sit down I will say one word on the 
great question which occupied all minds, namely, 
the approaching dissolution of the Chamber. We 
shall still, however, have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing this subject, for I cannot believe that 
when the government of the king has informed us 
that it is necessary to increase the number of elec- 
tors, when the commission appointed by you is of 
the same opinion, when its report is ready, I can- 
not believe, I say, tinder these circumstances, 
that any of my colleagues would wish to avoid 
this augmentation of electors; I will never believe 
that any of us, when returned to his district, he 
should behold himself surrounded by neighbours 
and friends, destined by the new law to become 
electors, would have sufficient humility to say to 
them, ‘I feared that you would not select. me, 
and consequently I wish to prevent you from par- 
ticipating in the electoral vote.’ 

“ No, my respect for the Chamber, and for 
each of you, my dear colleagues, will not permit 
me to think that you would be capable of such an 
act, not only of humility, but of want of patriot- 
ism, as would prevent a portion of our fellow-citi- 
zens from exercising the right of election already 
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recognised by the government and your sommis- 
sion, and which would interrupt the expression of 
the opinion of a greater number of Frenchmen. 
It would be indecorous ; it is impossible; and 1 
demand that the report of your commisaion shall 
be made to-morrow.” 

Being pressed by the opposition, the , ministry 
determined on the 22d of February, to offer some 
tardy explanations respecting the affairs of Bel- 
gium. These {explanations referred only to acts 
which were completed, with respect to which 
every thing was known. To this discussion, how- 
ever, we are indebted for the admission of a very 
curious fact, considered with reference to the 
circumstances in which France was placed: the 
Chamber learnt from the mouth of a minister 
himself, that up to the moment the congress had 
decided on the exclusion of the house of Nassau, 
French diplomacy had exerted itself to establish 
what, it did not fear to call, the rights of the 
Prince of Orange. Edifying solicitude on the 
part of a monarchy which was erected on the 
bloody ruins of a second restoration! This pro- 
mised well. 

Lafayette availed himself of this circumstance, 
to request the ministry to explain to the Chamber 
why the cabinets which had recognized the fact of 
the separation of the two states founded in the 
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kingdetn’ of the Netherlands, should obstinately 
‘onsider Russia and Poland as forming one ‘poli- 
tical and: indivisable state; why the Italian pa- 
triota were-detained in Austrian prisons; why, 
fmaily, Prossia and Austria had impudently inter- 
fered in the affairs of Poland. To none of which 
questions, the ministers thought proper to reply. 
‘Finally, Lafayette, in explaining the real character 
of the late movements in the capital, furnished 
the world with a new proof of the inflexibility of 
the principles of public order and religious tolera- 
tion which have invariably characterized the fifty- 
six years of his political career. 

“« Permit me,” said he, * to avail myself of this 
opportunity to refer to a painful subject which 
requires to be explained to foreign countries 
as well as to France. The disturbances which 
have latterly occurred, have been deplored 
by us ali. The manifestation of public feeling 
on the subject of an insane enterprise, has 
proved once more, that no person, either amongst 
depredators or defenders desires the establish- 
ment of the late regime, but at the same time, 
some excesses took place which were grievous to 
the friends of liberty, and which unfortunately 
assumed an irreligious character, which might 
cause it to be believed in France and out of 
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France, that the popular sentiment is opposed to 
the liberty of worship, which 1s so sacred a prin- 
ciple, that not even a whole nation is not entitled 
to deprive a single individual of it. 

‘‘There was a time, I do not speak merely of 
the reign of terror, but under the constitutional 
regime, when the worship styled non-juring was 
quite unpopular. There was, perhaps, some merit 
in defending it; popularity, the most precious 
of all treasures, ought, however, like all other 
riches, to be expended for the advantages of the 
public or the discharge of obligations. 

‘« Now civilization is, I hope, too far advanced 
to allow intolerance to be a national sentiment: 
and for example, the mixture of signs recalling 
counter-revolutionary ideas, has been confounded 
momentarily with the true signs of catholic wor- 
ship; but who could have any objection to these 
signs being replaced on these buildings which are 
consecrated to this worship? The question here 
is, not what are the articles of the concordat, but 
what is liberty and what is not. Doubtless, we 
have had, although there are many exceptions, 
cause to reproach our clergy, but do not let us 
inspire with a false idea of ourselves, the people 
and clergy, who, in Belgium and Poland have 
offered proof of their patriotism. 
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* Gentlemen, [ will conclude by repeating that 
which has already been expressed by many 
speakers, that notwithstanding differences of opi- 
nion and disputes of parties, ever the adver- 
saries of our liberty and independence, we will 
ail unite, yes all, I like to make no distinction, to 
defend those blessings !” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Parliamentary conduct of Lafayette in the discussion respecting 
the Electoral Law.—-Indecision of the Majority. —Appoint- 
ment of the Ministry of the Thirteenth of March.—-Its Sys- 
tem.—Complete abandonment of the Principle of Non-Inter- 
ference. Lafayette's efforts in favour of that principle. 
National Associations for the perpetual expulsion of the 
Eldest Branch of the Bourbons, and the Defence of the 
Territory.-—Displeasure of the Government at these Associa- 
tions.—They sre defended by Lafayette.—First consequences 
of the abandonment of the Principle of Non-Interference. 


LaFaYETTE, who, as we have already seen, 
bad, in his communications with the court and 
ministry, declared himseif decidedly in favour of 
the greatest possible reduction of the amount of 
the electoral qualification, and of the total sup- 
pression of the representatives’ test of eligibility, 
opposed in the Chamber the proposition of the 
commission which fixed the first at 240 francs, 
and the second at 750 francs. “Gentlemen,” 
said he, “‘ my opinions on the electoral right have 
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been so often expressed in this tribune, that I do 
not intend to repeat them on this occasion. The 
right of election does not come from above, it 
belongs to all citizens, and the only ground of 
exception should be in capacity to exercise it,— 
The question we have now to consider is, which 
of the two rates shall be established, that of 200* 
francs, or that of 240 francs. We have heard an 
eloquent speech (laughter, this was an allusion to 
M. Jar’s ‘address,) and yet amongst all the flowers 
which he presented us with there is only this 
fruit, namely, the maintenance of the cypher of 
Louis XVIII. and of the granted charter. Gen- 
tlemen, I do not need, like the first speaker, to 
return home in order to ascertam whether my 
neighbours and friends, who pay only 200 francs, 
are capable of choosing a Deputy. Iam certain 
that not only they, but a mass of citizens who pay 
much less are as capable as we are of making a 
good choice. At present, in the alternative which 
has offered us between the rate of 240 francs and 
that of 200 francs, I wil! vote for the amendment, 
if it were only in order to get rid of the unlucky 
cypher of Louis XVIII. ; but I confess I feel my- 
self placed in an embarrassed situation at baving 
it in my power to vote only for so high a qualifica- 
tion as that of 200 francs.” 

The Chamber decided on that amount notwith- 


* The amendment of M. de Sade. 
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standing the opposition of the members of the 
centre ; #0 true it was, as M. Lafitte observed, that 
the majority was yet variable andunfirable, It might, 
however, have been said that that majority at least 
comprehended the necessity of extending, in a 
just proportion, a right which had been scanda- 
lously restricted by the charter of 1814, but when 
the proposed additions came to be considered, the 
Chamber excluded from the electoral colleges 
physicians, advocates, licentiates, notaries, &c., 
and it was only by ten or twelve votes that the 
electoral right of members of the Institute, and of 
old soldiers, possessing a pension of 1,200 francs, 
was recognised. 

It is but just to remark here, that one minister 
and one only dared to vote ostensibly, in the most 
liberal sense, upon all the propositions under dis- 
cussion—this was M. Lafitte. 

When in the sitting of the 7th of March, the 
Chamber discussed the conditions of eligibility, 
Lafayette supported the abolition of all qualifica- 
tion for the honour of the national reason, but 
without any hope of having his opinions adopted 
by an assembly composed of the advocates and 
possessors of high qualifications and the double 
vote; and, in fact, all that the opposition could 
obtain was the reduction of the qualification to 
500 francs. 

The ministry of the 3d of Nov. now retired 
before the men of the 13th of March. The decla- 
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ration of faith, and the explanation of the system 
of the new Cabinet were anxiously expected.— 
Hopes were entertained that it would base its 
policy on some new and positive grounds; al- 
though the despotic tendency of the new President 
of the Council was well understood, the known 
firmness of his character inspired hopes that he 
would liberate himself from the contradictions, 
the uncertainties, and the 1 congruous doctrines 
on which -the destinies had turned during nine 
months. 

The new ministry announced itself as the conti- 
nuation of the preceding Cabinet, and as not 
wishing to differ from it, except by shewing 
greater severity to French patriots, and by a more 
complete abandonment of the principle of non-in- 
tervention, which protected foreign patriots. In 
a word, M. Périer resumed the task of M. Guizot 
at the very point when that minister had aban- 
doned it four months previously; and if in order 
to strike the imaginations of the people, the 
erposé of these principles was immediately fol- 
lowed by a project of jaw against tumults—a pro- 
ject filled with menaces and blood. 

In this same sitting, M. Sebastiani abjured 
the principle of non-interference, which, during 
six months, he had undertaken to proclaim and 
support. He coolly announced that France had 
failed to fulfil the engagements, entered into in 
her name, in the face of the world ; that she would 
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allow all her allies to perish without assistance, 
and that she would not defend herself except 
when her territory should be invaded. Such was 
the spirit of this manifesto, in which it was lite- 
rally stated that France had never understood 
that the disavowal of the principle of non-inter- 
ference should become for her a casus dedi; and 
that between not consenting and making war, there 
was a great difference. In short, there no longer 
existed a principle of non-intervention of any 
kind; and if M. Sebastiani continued to speak of 
it under M. Périer, it was only because he had 
spoken of it under M. Lafitte. 

Lafayette was deeply sensible of the national 
shame which would attach to such language. 

He vindicated and supported the honour of 
France, and—thanks to the noble speech which 
he delivered on this occasion*—his fellow-citizens 
were reheved from the truly odious imputation. 

The course which the government had pursued 
during three months, and the notoriously retro- 
grade choice of the ministry of the 13th of March, 
proved to patriots the existence of an anti-national 
league. A great and imminent danger revealed 
itself to all eyes hy symptoms which it was impos- 
sible to misunderstand. The declaration of the 
Ministry that the government would wage only a 
defensive war on the French soil, without the 


* See Chapters x11. and xrv., vol. 1. 
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assistance of the masses; the parsimony with 
which the Cabinet and the Chambers sold to the 
people the exercise of the nghts which they had 
purchased with their blood; the baseness with 
which power crouched under the protocols, and 
exhausted itself in meannesses, in order to avert 
the displeasure of foreign cabinets; the shameful 
transformations which the principle of non-inter- 
vention every day underwent; the intrigues of 
London, ahd the keeping in the first post of 
French diplomacy a man whom the country con- 
sidered as an incarnate treason ; the proposition 
for disarming, brought forward by the president 
of the council, as a guarantee of peace, which 
our friends exacted from us, and to which an 
imprudent wish to yield was expressed ; the pre- 
sence of a parliamentary majority, which com- 
prised 122 votes avowedly devoted to the order 
of things which was overthrown in July; the 
first symptoms of a counter-revolutionary war 
breaking forth in La Vendée and the south of 
France; the repugnance of the government to 
suppress these attempts with promptitude and 
energy; the insolent parade of regret and affec- 
tion which the Carlist deputies dared to make in 
the Chamber, upon M. Baude’s proposition, 
tending to the exclusion of the eldest branch of 
the Bourbons; finally, the recollection of 1815, 
and of the cause of the revolution lost in a battle ; 
—all these things impressed the patriots with a 
VOL. IT. Q 
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sentiment of the immense peri! which it was 
their duty to avert by measures calculated to 
counteract the negligence or treason of the men 
in power. 

Hence arose the idea of a vast national coalition. 
The patriots of the department of the Moselle— 
the advanced guard of liberty, who saw no means 
of defence amongst themselves but three or four 
thousand soldiers, in presence of seventy-five 
thousand Prussians in échélon from Coblentz to 
the frontier—were the first to form an association 
to secure the independence of the country, and 
the perpetual expulsion of the eldest branch of 
the Bourbons. The members of this association 
pledged themselves, by their hves and honour, to 
oppose foreigners and the Bourbons by every 
sacrifice, personal and pecuniary, and never to 
treat with them, whatever extremity the country 
might be reduced to. 

The conduct of the citizens of Moselle elec- 
trified almost the whole of France; sixty-two de- 
partments followed their example. The lists of 
associations were filled with the names of depu- 
ties, military men, magistrates, and the most con- 
siderable persons in all classes of society. But 
government (far from seeing in this powerful 
coalition an auxiliary of great efficacy, boasting 
the sanction of the Charter, whose 66th Article 
confided the defence of our institutions to the 
patriotism of all citizens) considered it but as an 
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assemblage of conspirators, instigated by a sinis- 
ter desire to reverse that government, of which it 
nevertheless adopted the principles as its veil, 
These associations were, besides, an immense 
cause of alarm for foreign diplomatists,* who saw 
no means of transacting with the nation, us they 
had hoped to do with the government, after a 
match lost on the field of battle. They recol- 
lected the fury of the doctrinaires, the circulars 
from all the ministers to their subordinates, the 
violence with which the President of the Council 
demanded why there existed citizens who had 
the audacity to coalesce against the government. 
They remembered, also, the attacks to which the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies (who had 
signed the associations) were subjected, during 


* A few days after this discussion a minister said to one of 
the subordinates, whom he wished to detach from the national 
aseociation—“ You know not what harm you are doing; we 
have regained the good graces of powerful foreign ambaasa- 
dors. The ministerial revolution of the 13th of March haz 
almost satisfied them; they consent to let ua debate, at home, 
with our principle of national sovereignty, and we may call 
ourselves strong enough to guarantee them every species of 
security, on our part, in the little severities they may judge 
useful with regard to such people as are tormented by a revo- 
lutionary spirit This is what your associations will again 
throw into confusion. The ambassadors will nct hear of them ; 
they tell us that we cannot be a strong government, while we 
Bapport such associations, and till there is an established go- 
vernment in France, they cannot promise us peace. 

Q2 
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the sitting of March 29th on the subject of the 
law on the people. 

“ These deputies,” they said, ‘‘ did not confine 
.themselves to regaining the franchise of the 
people, they went farther; they entered into an 
actual conspiracy, whose aim was to overthrow, 
not only the throne, but liberty. Such was the 
act of the mass they would fain introduce into 
public affairs. It was the 14th Article, which, 
under another form, and in other terms, agatn 
threatened the fall of liberty.” * 

Lafayette took on himself to do justice to these 
sophisticated inquietudes, and to replace the 
question on its rightful footing. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said the honorable general, “the 
discourse which you are about to hear, obliges me 
to mount the tribunal. They have quaified, asa 
conspiracy, the association against the return of 
of Charles X. and foreign invasion. Already f 
have ran over this octave of ministerial circulars ; 
which, rising gradually to the highest note, has, 
for its avowed end, vigorously to devour the past, 
and intimidate the future subscribers to that asso- 
clation. 

“ ¥ do not recognize the mght of giving others. 
such rude lessons in liberty, public order, devo- 
tion to their country, perseverance in their poli- 
tical principles, engagements and affections ; but 


* Sach was the opinion of M. Pataille. 
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I think I have a right, at the end of my career, 
to receive such privilege from no person.* 

*‘T am astonished that government, instead of 
thanking this fresh testimony of patriotism, and 
love of order, lastead of even associating with it, 
suspects it of evil intentions; establishes a sepa- 
ration between the public functionaries and the 
mass of the people; while the functionaries 
themselves are composed of two parties; the 
adherents of the last regime which they have 
preserved, and the men of July, who hardly 
comprehend how the depositaries of actual power 
can arm themselves, with sufficient strength, 
against an association, the very simple and very 
constitutional aim of which is, to my knowledge, 
that of opposing the return of the elder Bourbon 
branch, and the invasion of foreigners. Can it 
be that government is piqued into suspicion and 
mistrust, not of the association’s motives, but of 
its foresight and energy? Has then, Gentle- 
men, our diplomacy been so proud, so grand, so 
influential, as not to conceive the idea of saying 
once more to ministers—‘ Fear nothing, we will 
support you with all our means, and with all our 
power ?' 

**¢ And what can we do,’ they say, ‘for Po- 
land ?’ 

You may at least declare, were it only in the 


* Alluding to some expressions by M. ©. Peérier. 
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name of the Congress of Vienna, worse cannot 
be said-—than that Poland forms an independent 
nation, with right to a constitution, which has 
been unworthily violated. It has been said here, 
that Poland is destined to destruction. No, Gen- 
tlemen, she has not perished, she will live, I hope, 
as an eternal monument of heroic courage, and 
of what devotion to independence and to one’s 
country can effect. 

“As to Italy, Gentlemen, E have had, since 
yesterday, but to congratulate the government on 
feeling the necessity of opposing an Austrian in- 
vasion, and of taking steps conformable with our 
dignity and our promises.” 

At these words the President of the Coun- 
cil, rising with vivacity, demanded what were 
those promises. ‘‘The king,” said M. Périer, 
‘‘has promised nothing, but to France; and 
France requires from the king no more than he 
has promised. The pledges of internal policy 
are in the constitution. If you speak of affairs 
elsewhere--there are no promises, save in our 
treaties.” 

“In replying to M. le President,” resumed 
Lafayette, “I shall abstain from entering here 
into particular details, still more from confidential 
ones.””* | 

‘‘ But I may be permitted to remind you that, 


* Alluding to the subsidies furnished by Louis Philippe, 
for the interests of Christianity. See Chapter XIV. Vol, I. 
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three times, to this court, have I given a definition 
of our system of non-interference ; which has not 
been disputed by the ministers, who were all pre- 
sent at those sittings. 

“‘ It may be permitted me to recall the profes- 
sions made by ministers themselves, and above all 
by those for foreign affairs, especially since it is 
agreed on to inform Austria that we will never 
consent, to her interference with the insurgent 
atates of Italy; but to day the minister is doubt- 
less inclined to support this declaration; and, as 
he requires so much money for the purpose, we 
have room to expect great things at bis hands. 

‘¢‘ Ah Gentlemen! too long have ambition and 
intrigue trampled on simplicity and fear; let us 
unite to check this mutual defiance ; and to serve 
the independence, the honour of our country, and 
the principles of our revolution. 

The honourable gentleman who first voted has 
brought to mind what has passed since 1789—the 
misfortunes which France has had to deplore, 
and knew not how to prevent. Oh, Gentlemen! 
who knows this better than 1? Who, in opposing 
those excesses, and coming hither to defend the 
constitutional throne, found myself so ill sup- 
ported by the crowd of all professing moderators, 
that I remained in an almost solitude, to which 
the history of the time gives evidence. I say 
this not from a vain sentiment of self-love, nor to 
accuse any person, but because it is rendered 
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necessary for my own justification. We learn, 
also, that, after this long succession of fruitless 
attempts, we have found, in the revolution of 
1830, the combination most favourable to our 
liberty, our situation, our security. Gentlemen! 
it appears to me that my friends and myself have 
not been entirely hostile to the finding of this 
treasure. It had the assent not only of the 
Hotel de Ville, the Palais-Royal, and the Cham- 
ber, but that of almost the whole French people 
unanimously; who, from all parts of the king- 
dom, in giving a full and complete adhesion to 
what we had done, imprinted on it the true cha- 
racter of that national sovereignty, which my 
honourable colleague 1s so anxious to behold. 

‘** And it is because we were not strangers to 
it, Gentlemen, that we have, as much as any, the 
right to give our advice on the principles and en- 
gagements of the new order of things; for the 
support of which we ought to do all that depends 
onus. “Tis also in this spirit that I have set my 
name on the list of an association, of which the 
patriotic intention may be misrepresented, but m 
which 1 declare boldly, that I see nothing but 
what is useful and honourable.” 

From this moment a terrible responsibility be- 
gan to weigh on the Ministers who had compro- 
mised the honour, and, perhaps, the fall of France ; 
nothing was left but to sigh over the fall of the 
generous men who had seen, in the revolution of 
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July, the dawn of their own deliverance. New- 
born royalty, in declaring that it would have 
peace at any price, that it had a horror of all 
energetic demonstrations of national feeling, had 
deprived its own diplomatic actions of all efficacy. 
What was there to hope from the timid nego- 
tiations of a Cabinet which protested, that even 
should those negotiations fail, it would never ap- 
peal to the display of arms? Nothing could occur 
but what the world foresaw—a contempt of the 
very powers it had solicited, and the malediction 
of the people whose rescue had been pretended. 

After the great struggle of 18]4, in which vie- 
tory was declared against us, could France rest 
under a defeat followed by such disastrous trea- 
ties? Such was, however, her attitude, till the 
revolution of July sounded the bour of waking; 
and indeed a war might well be risked to raise 
her from such prostration. But when a govern- 
ment, degenerated to second childhood, and for- 
getting the conditions by which all new dynasties 
exist, opposes the principle of non-interference, 
ought we not, at least, to defend that principle by 
force of arms? Ought we to have nothing but 
despicable diplomatic notes as the necessary suc- 
cour of our allies? And these Cabinets, against 
which the monarchy of July found no legitimate 
motive for war, have they ever, during thirty- 
eight years, wanted pretexts for declaring it 
against France? 
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In 1830 they could not, they said, treat with 9 
government weak enough to countenance national 
associations. But can they forget that, to deny 
the revolution peace, they have quoted the furies 
of the Convention, the weakness of the Directory, 
and the vigour of the Consulate ? 

What then is to be done? What more is needed 
to inspire our enemies with security? Forty years 
of experience and counter-revolutionary coali- 
tions has deprived it of means. All other ar- 
rangements are but provisionary ; to reassure the 
absolute governments, who struggle against the 
liberty of France, she must retrograde to the old 
regime, abase herself to their level, or be disgraced 
by the invasion of foreigners, or a third restora- 
tion. This was the struggle commenced forty 
years since, and which will last for ever. France, 
by her geographical position, her civilization, her 
climate, her manners, the irresistible empire of 
her talents, is destined to impress Europe with 
her genius for liberty, or to quench it, in abject 
dependence on the old monarchies. Towards 
which of these two fates is she drawn by the 
power which has governed her for these two 
years? Events already speak plainly. 

Hear the anathema recently launched from the 
Tuileries on the rising freedom of Germany ; 
study the last protocol of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, and refiect! Does not the French world draw 
near a fall, ike that of the Grecian or the Roman 
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though the revolution of July marked the epoch 
of our triumph? Alas, how have flown the days 
when the great people seemed called on to give 
all the freemen of Europe a precedent and ex- 
ample. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Prorogation of the Chamber-——Why prorogued, and not dis- 
solyed.—fJn the Speech from the Throne.—-Trne State of 
things nine months after the Revolution of July.—-Proceed- 

_ings of the Republicans.—Deposition of Lafayette. 


THE session of 1830 drew near its end. Forty 
thousand electors were about, by the most arbi- 
trary curtailment of their rights, to be sacrificed 
to the interests of the parliamentary aristocracy. 
Distrust and fear had mutilated the electoral body. 
Nothing then longer appeared to oppose itself to 
that of the privileged men. The products of 
double votes, and ministerial frauds, were sub- 
mitted to are-election, which the exigencies of the 
times, and the vote of the country, loudly claimed. 
And, nevertheless, so inseparately linked was the 
existence of the minister of March 13th with the 
majority which had imposed him on the country, 
that he dared at first hazard no more than a pro- 
rogation. 

The aim of this half measure was easily seen. 
The minister hoped that in the interval between 
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the 2lst of April and the 15th of June, things 
might occur in Europe to justify the system of his 
majority, and realize the chimera of a general dis- 
arming, with which he had amused the country. 
Belgium divided or restored, Luxembourg given 
up to the Germantc Confederation, [taly again 
under the yoke, Poland crushed to ruin, the re- 
volution of July on the ebb within, and disarmed 
without, by the annihilation of its natural allies, 
the Cabinets could no longer have any motives for 
entertaining a military force disproportionate to 
their respective wants and resources. 

On the other side, if assembled in their depart- 
ments, the members of the majority perceived 
that they could depend no more on the suffrages 
of their fellow-citizens, they would simply with- 
draw, at the expiratich of the prorogation ; in the 
contrary case, they would again put themselves 
to the judgment of the country, which they might 
take care to pervert, before the reunion of the 
electoral colleges. 

Such were visibly the calculations of the minis- 
ter. The speech from the throne revealed this 
combination. The king dilated at full on the 
pretended services which the Chamber of 1828 
was about to render the country, on the risks 
which had been incurred during the last eight 
months, on the victories which had been gained 
against the spirit of anarchy; but Louis Philippe 
said not a word on the state of the struggle be- 
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tween Poland and Russia, nor on the presence of 
the Austrians in Italy, nor on the Belgic question. 
The revolutionary monarch, the monarch of a day, 
deigned but repeat this hacknied formula. 

** We receive, from all quarters, the best assu- 
rances of pacific dispositions in all the existing 
powers." 

It may be then averred that the efforts of the 
throne tended above all things towards entering 
into a communion with the Holy Alhance. 

What was meanwhile the true state of things 
nine months after the people had, at the price of 
their blood, formed a-monarchy and believed that 
that they had accomplished a revolution? It 
behoves us here to set the facts before our reader, 
and to explain the precise situation of affairs at 
the moment when the prorogation was pro- 
nounced. 

Nine months, I repeat, had rolled by, since the 
king of July had sworn to consecrate his whole 
life to the triumph of the revolution, to protect the 
developments of liberty, and to watch with jealous 
care, the maintainance of national honour. 

Well! theories and opinions apart, what had 
occurred in that short space of time ? 

In the interior, Lafayette deprived of his com- 
mand; the honest Dupont de |'Eure steeped in 
disgust, and reduced to desert the council; the 
first magistracy of the capital torn from the hands 
of a true patriot and thrown into those of a prefect 
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of the empire. Of the laws promised by the 
charter some indefnitely deferred, others vitiated 
by dispositions injuriously restrictive to liberty. 
Our electoral law of the same sort; though the 
quota of contributions remained almost the only 
-hase of the electoral capacity. The increase of 
taxes left no room for the extension of rights. An 
association furiously persecuted, though formed 
for the expulsion of a family which had covered 
France with wounds and chains. An edict against 
the national guard, marked by the most incon- 
ceivable mistrust in the loyality of the citizens ; 
public function ries, officers the most devoted to 
the order of things, which they had cemented with 
their blood, thrust aside, and replaced by the 
satellites of all past regimes. 

In the foreign bureau none but men who had 
represented the failen government were accredited 
by powerful foreigners; the principle of the non- 
interference, not long since proclaimed against 
with pompous assurance, openly regenerated, or 
left to more perfidious interpretations. A people 
who were thrown between France and the most 
powerful of her enemies—the Polish people— 
basely sacrificed, without a single act of good will, 
a single token of interest, not even a courier.* The 


* It will be remembered that, in a report presented to the 
Diet of Poland, the minister for foreign affairs complained that 
he had not received one mark of interest in the cause of Poland 
from the French government, nof ever a courier. 
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States of Italy, which government had driven to 
an insurrection, given over under our eyes to 
foreign occupation, to pillage, confiscation, and 
the vengeance of contemptible despots. Belgium 
repulsed, insulted by our government, and obliged 
to throw herself on the arms of England—in a 
word the principles and interests of the July re- 
volution maltreated and betrayed at all hands. 
Such were the events both at home and abroad, 
brought about by the policy of the new reign, at 
a moment when prorogation precluded the defi- 
nitive dissolution of the Chamber of 1828. 

Never did graver questions to resolve, greater 
perils to disperse, call on the solicitude of the 
electors. The safety of the country compromised, 
its liberties trampled under foot, its honour tar- 
nished, its independence menaced, all was aban- 
doned to their patriotism. 
¢ France saw the abyss halfopen beneath her feet. 
It was now essential to divert these fears by 
greater fears still. It was necessary, by force of 
calumny against the national party, and cleverly 
propogated terrors, to suspend the confidence of 
electors, disperse all pure minded and energetic 
men, and elect the enemies to the revolution of 
July, the partisans of the Restoration. 

Then appeared the two formidable plots which 
the police simultaneously discovered. One, for 
replacing on the throne the perjured prince who 
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had been hurled from it in July; another for re- 
storing citizen monarchy, and erecting it on the 
wreck a republic, fashioned after that of 1793. 

The minister had proofs of both; above all he 
held in his hands the statutes of the republic. 
The members of a new committee for publite safety 
were known and arrested. 

Meanwhile the day of judgement arrived. The 
Carlist conspiracy resolved itself into a few ex- 
travagancies acted by a valet de chambre, and an 
advocate, almost unknown, even to the tribunal 
of the corrective police; both were condemned 
for not confessing a plot, of which the existence 
was unproved, and the authors uuknown. 

Then came the great republican conspiracy, 
announced with much parade, to throw dismay 
into the departments. 

It was no longer a domestic and an obscure 
advocate who had woven a net for the king of the 
barricades ; it was a knot of generous youths, who 
all bravely contributed to overthrow the throne of 
Charles X., and consequently to establish that, in 
the name of which they were required to lose their 
heads. 

It wus on the 9th of April, 1831, that monarchy 
demanded the heads of twenty combatants of 
July! 

The Restoration had never imagined anything 
more scandalous, absurd, or imprudent than this 

VOL II. R 
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process. The innocence of the accused was shewn 
by their own explanations; but under the mflu- 
ence of these strange debates, the authors of the 
scheme required some bug-bear to alarm the 
country, and not having due time for erecting 
their machine apon provocations, had collected 
from the dirt the common-place books of a three 
days riot and demanded twenty executions from 
the consciences of the juries. They were refused ; 
but the imprudent government had created a 
tribunal for the promised victims. 

‘‘ Yes, we are republicans,” they said, and this 
opinion they discussed, established, demonstrated 
with a talent and a courage which affiicted even 
those who had not yet despaired of the royalty of 
July. 

Lafayette had been cited as a witness, at the 
request of the accused. At his entry into the hall 
of assize, the arraigned, the bar, the jury, and the. 
audience all rose and saluted the noble general. 
His aim was to prove that a denunciation, made 
to the staff, of a Napoleon conspiracy, having for 
its end the seizure of pieces of artillery from the 
national guard, alone had caused the defensive 
measures which some companies had thought fit 
to adopt. The General established that such was 
the fact; and he paid a solemn homage to the 
patriotism of the brave citizen artillery, against 
whom was exerted all the hate of power. When 
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Lafayette retired, the accused, the jury, and the 
public again rose and bowed. 

My readers know the results of this process, 
from which power gained only the odium of having 
sought to erect scaffolds. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Lafayette, after the dissolution of the Chamber.—-Importance 
of the re-electiona,—Letter of Lafayette to the Electors of 
the Arrondissement de Meaux.—-The effect produced by 
this Letter.—-Discontent of the Court. 


Tue dissolution of the Chamber speedily fol- 
lowed the prorocation. The destinies of the 
country were once more to be shaken in the elec- 
toral urn. The legislature which had just termi- 
nated, had left undecided questions of the highest 
importance to the social and political existence of 
France, The responsibility of members and of 
their agents, the constitution of the peerage, the 
financial system, the establishment of organic 
laws, always promised, and always evaded, the 
safety of the country, its honour, its independence; 
in fact, the life or death of the Revolution of 1830, 
depended on the exercise, more or less intelligent, 
more or less manly, which the electors were about 
to make of their political rights. 

The trial) must prove decisive. The popular 
party triumphed in the colleges: revolution re- 
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entered into their views: the King presented 
‘himself afresh to the nation and to Europe. 

Strong in the interests, the sympathies, and the 
confidence of the men who had borne him on 
their shields in the days of July, liberty had now 
some guarantees; subjects of complaint vanished ; 
our politics again became national and proud ; and 
whether by peace or by war, the revolution was 
restored to the purity of its principles, and the 
nation to its legitimate influence in the affairs of 
Europe. No one then in France had a right to 
refuse his concurrence to a government under 
which ail the developments compatible with a 
state of civilization and the existence of a really 
citizen monarchy, were assured to the liberties of 
the public. | 

If, on the contrary, the majority whiche had 
drawn the government into so many faults, re- 
appeared in the Chamber as the expressors of the 
national will, it was evident that the insoclence of 
the two parties of defection would increase; that 
their hatred against the men and the doctrines of 
July, would revive ; and that these parties, drawn 
together by common interest, would drive royalty 
farther and farther from the principles on which 
it was founded. All our rights, suppressed but 
not banished, would arise as new born, at last, 
amid the convulsions of an intestine and foreign 
war. 

To avoid these deplorable results, it was im- 
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portant that the electors should form a just iden 
of the difficult mission which they were about to 
confide to their representatives; and that they 
might know, by the exposure of what had not been 
done, how much there still remained to do, 

In this state of things, Lafayette, on whom 
nothing certainly called for a declaration of prin- 
ciple, made it his duty to render an account to his 
constituents, not only of the motives for his votes 
in all] the great legislative questions which had 
occupied the session, but also of the thoughts and 
the hopes which had presided over his political 
conduct in the memorable events of July. In 
obedience to this custom, so conformant with the 
nature of a constitutional government, Lafayette 
rendered his country a still more important ser- 
vices he still more thoroughly dissipated the ob- 
scurity which power is fond of spreading over its 
primitive condition and existence; besides set- 
ting his colleagues an example which, followed by 
many among them, produced these numerous 
necessities for voting against an hereditary peer- 
age, which were imposed on the newly-elected, 
by almost the whole of the Colleges. 

This document merits preservation for history, 
not only as a model of freedom and of propriety, 
but still more, as affording the most luminous 
point of view from which, at this epoch, one can 
look on the events of July. It is, above all, a 
perfect basis from which to appreciate the formal 
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engagements which popular royalty then under- 
took. 

This is why I consign, verbatim, to these pages, 
the letters addressed by Lafayette to the Electors 
of Meaux. 


“ Lagrange, 13th July, 1831. 


“ My pear ConsTiTvEnrTs, 

‘‘Ar a moment when, ceasing to be your 
Deputy, I again become candidate for an arron- 
dissement, whose goodness to me was ever, like 
its patriotism, independent of time and of in- 
trigues, | wish to offer you a few observations. 

*« Long charged by you to reclaim the national 
guard of 1791, the censorship of the press, the 
rounicipal and departmental elections, the abo- 
lition of double votes, 1 have won from the ‘tri- 
bunal nothing beyond an indulgent smile, at the 
tri-coloured reveries of a veteran of July, 1789, 
still credulous of national sovereignty. Three 
days of July, 1830, have made these reveries the 
enforced doctrines of all the French, the sole basis 
of all powers. 

‘‘ Glory to the noble and spontaneous popu- 
lation of the barricades! How have their prodigies 
of courage and intelligence in the combat, of gene- 
rosity and disinterestedness after the victory, 
fixed them in my heart and mind, as the first rank 
of French society. 

“‘ Glory, also, to that general, and, in many 
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places, simultaneous rush, which associated all 
France with the Parisian insurrection. 

‘¢ Glory to the National Guard, who, reviving 
in 1830, as they were created in 1789, rallying 
round the Gallic Cock, our well-beloved colours, 
our holy motto, have, by a great and recently 
repeated act, replied to the doctrines hostile to 
popular elections, and, outstripping our new 
institutions, have secured them an indestructible 
guarantee for liberty, order, and independence. 

‘* And let me be permitted to add the gratitude 
of your old Deputy, for the place which public 
confidence deigns to afford him, in this grand and 
teeming movement towards the emancipation of 
Europe. 

‘* Not that I had ever figured among the pre- 
tenders to the title of preserver, but for the energy, 
the magnanimity of the people. In that alone can 
safety or honour be found. The best deeds done 
were done by ali; but, in disclosmg my conduct 
to you, I cannot avoid speaking of myself. At 
the American era, when liberty was founded no 
longer on the vague denominations of republic 
or monarchy, but on a conscientious inquiry 
into the rights essential to al] men, and to all 
nations, it was my fortune, on the 11th of July, 
1789, to be the first in Europe to proclaim that 
declaration of natural and social rights, the fruit of 
my past Iife, the gauge for my future, which, since 
i have been invoked by the oppressed of all parties, 
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became at once my manifesto and my ultimatum. 
I see beyond this butsecondary combinations, more 
or less perfect, but modifiable by circumstances, 
and the national will. 

‘Tis thus that, after having, as a republican 
soldier of 1776, served until 1789 (against various 
factions) the order founded by the sovereignty of 
the people, I sacrificed myself in 1792, in my too 
just foresight of a criminal anarchy, to the de- 
fence of a constitutional throne. Republicanism, 
which I had avowed at all times, and m all places, 
did not prevent, after my captivity as a coali- 
tionist, from prolonging my banishment, rather 
than accede to the violence of the anti-royalists, 
of the [8th Fructidor—-and even as my constant 
devotion to public order created no illusion to 
make me, under this pretext, second the succes- 
sive usurpations of an ambitious consulate, so the 
éciat of imperial glory drew me not into the crowd 
of people and of kings, of warriors and of priests, 
of aristocrats, of moderators, and of jacobins, at 
all epochs. slipping their necks into the links of 
-the same chain. 

‘* These sentiments | have professed and prac- 
ticed, under both restorations; as in the interval 
of the hundred days; and I deserved, that, after 
forty years absence, it should be solemnly de- 
clared to me, m the name of the United States, 
and from the heart of their National Congress, 
that each of my European actions had been wor- 
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thy a disciple of the American school, Happy if 
from these reminiscences of more than half a cen- 
tury, I may claim some right to the actual atten- 
tion of my countrymen. When, forty-one years 
after 1789, the Hotel de Ville of Paris again became 
the head quarters of liberty, my firat thought, in 
the midst of the revolutionary commotion, and 
our measures both for battle and for public order, 
was that the national will should be regularly con- 
sulted in the forms indicated by the constituent 
assembly. Such was not the view of a great por- 
tion among the representatives of eighty thousand 
electors, some already called together, others ar- 
niving with more or less speed, with all their po- 
pularity of the time, nor was it the view of the 
majority in public opinion, eager for security, and 
anxious to learn to what they should adhere. The 
words republic and Napoleon resounded about us. 
Truly it was not to me that the first of these de- 
nominations should recall the tyranny of 1793, 
which was no more republican, as I have often 
said, than ihe massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
religious; not even an aristocracy, ancient or mo- 
dern, adorned with the name of republic, could 
constitute one for me, who saw the republic al. 
most perfected in the declaration of rights, and 
found it as complete as beneficial, peaceful and 
plenteous, in the institutions of the United States. 
Buonepartism, on the contrary, brought to my 
memory the destruction of the electoral system in 
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all its branches, of the liberty of the press, and 
the legislative tribunal. The restoration of /etires 
de cachet, of the noblesse, titles and ribbands; ad- 
ministrative centralization, in a word, the most 
skilful system of aristocracy and despotism. 

« But, in observing the various impressions left 
in France by past visissitudes, as well as the ac- 
tual nature of circumstances around us and with 
us, it appeared to me that the combination adopt- 
ed by my colleagues, by the Hotel de Ville, and 
the Parisian population, particularly their choice 
of the Duke of Orleans, a patriot of 1789, a soldier 
of 1793, remarkable for his citizen manners, and 
domestic virtues, gave the best chance for liberty 
and public order which we could possibly attain. 
There will be seen in this step no ambition on my 
side, no hereditary partisanship in his favour, but 
a conviction, prior to all other ties with him, and 
I may add, with a clear conscience, that this de- 
termination, as well as the choice proclaimed in 
the name of the people, was confirmed by the 
assent of an immense majority of our fellow- 
citizens. 

‘* You wal ask, my dear constituents, what was 
the programme of the Hotel de Ville, so often 
quoted by me, contested by others, and the ful- 
fillment of which it behoved me to claim. After 
the visit of the new Lieutenant General, (eccom- 
panied by the deputies) to the Hotel de Ville, I 
expected to find, in the popular authority and 
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confidence with which I was invested, the right 
and the duty to explain myself frankly, in the 
name of the people, to the proposed king. ‘ You 
know,’ I said to him, ‘that I am a republican, 
and that I look on the constitution of the United 
States as the most perfect that ever existed.’ 

««T think as you do,’ replied the Duke of Or- 
leans; ‘ itis impossible to have passed two years 
in America without being of this opinion; but, do 
you beheve, in the situation of France, and after 
the expression of general opinion, that it would 
become us to adopt it ?’ 

“© No,’ said J, ‘that which is now required by 
the French is a popular throne, surrounded by 
republican institutions.’ 

*¢* That is just what | think,’ replied the prince. 
This mutual engagement, which men may appre- 
ciate as they please, but which I am obliged to 
publish, had the effect of rallying round us both 
those who had objected to any monarch, and those 
who desired one in every way contrasted to a 
Bourbon. 

“ To characterise, once more, the sense of my 
expressions, this was prior to the intervention of 
Louis Philippe, a republican measure, for the po- 
pular overthrow of despotic ordinances, of a 
granted charter, and a dynasty of divine right, and 
to substitute for them the patent principle, and 
the choice of a monarch, an undisguised act of 
the sovereignty of the French people. 
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‘‘ This was a measure also to arm and to form 
into national guards all the citizens of France, in 
town and country, naming their officers them- 
selves. The latter articles of the law restraining 
the formation of provincial battalions, and the 
election of their leaders, having been justly re- 
garded as blots on that institution. 

‘¢T shall also cail by this name, in our citizen 
monarchy, the censorship on the political press, 
the freedom promised tv education, the abolition 
of the words ‘ religion of the state,’ the initiation 
into the laws given to the Chamber, some amelio- 
rations in the legislative and electorai forms, and 
the revision of the peerage; for I am not one of 
those who say that we have gained nothing in the 
revolution of 1830. It is not so with the munici- 
pal law, which took from one half of those who 
might be taxed, the right to elect members of 
council, and gave the king nomination of mayors 
and adjuncts, while more republican institutions 
were found, not only in other free countries, but 
even in some despotic monarchies. 

«‘T will say as much ofthe electoral law, which, 
Tejecting the greatest part of our intellectual 
capacities, or valuing them at a hundred francs, 
exacts a contribution of two hundred francs, to 
the exclusion of twenty-nine In thirty Frenchmen 
fulfilling the other conditions, and restraining their 
choice to the eligibility of five hundred francs ; 
while, without mentioning the illimitable suffrages 
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of the United States, aristocratic England, with 
an inferior population, can boast seven or eight 
times as many electors. The system of direct 
election is doubtless preferable to that of two 
degrees, but let them then admit all capable of 
exercising that right, as I have said every time 
that I have been reduced to vote for the least of 
the two members in deliberation. 

‘‘As I never had the humility to believe that 
crime and violence were necessary to encourage 
French patriotism, or that all national valour was 
concentrated in the genius of that great captain 
whose day it had so gloriously and effectively 
preceded, neither can J think that, unless a French- 
man pays two hundred francs contribution, he 
cannot possess sufficient probity to refuse the sale 
of his vote, sufficient good sense to choose an 
honest representative. 

‘* But I should wish to find our programme in 
religious liberty—if it puts worship out of the 
civil state, and frees conscience from an intoler- 
ance at once credulous and sceptical; in the free- 
dom of education~-if, in giving the people that 
primary instruction which the country owes it, 
and the means of still better, it neither cramps 
nor extorts paternal education, and private esta- 
blishments; in the liberty of the press—if it be 
freed from the absolute shackles of printing, and 
taxes on newspapers ; in the responsibility of the 
agents of power—if they are given the means of 
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exerting it; on the departmental councils—if, 
elected by the universal mass of our citizens, they 
are allowed the regulation of all Jocal interest ; in 
the economy of the budget—if it even partially 
satisfies my well known preference for cheap 
government---in the settlement of the civil list, if 
it is in unison, I do not say with the 130,000 
francs of the President of the United States, but 
with the existence of a popular throne, and the 
domestic virtues of a citizen-king. I would re- 
cognise it, in fact, in the additional article to the 
new charter, if we owed fo it the abolition of he- 
reditary peerage, anda second chamber, conform- 
abie with the spirit of representative government. 
You will ask me, my dear constituents, if we are 
always guided by the viewsof July? I think not. 
After the formation of seventeen hundred thousand 
national guards, and the happy issue of the crisis 
of December, I quitted my command; with which 
Paris took part, (and which, had it been offered 
me separately, was not the less incompatible with 
the jealousies which provoked my resignation, ) 
then, I say, there would have been a double satis- 
faction; for besides the preservation of an equal 
confidence and affection with my brothers in arms, 
I think that if the maintenance of my situation 
could have deceived the public, on the deviations 
of the impulse of July, 1 could no longer have 
reproached myself for its errors. But in entering 
on these views, you will say, can we consolidate 
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our work, our government, our liberty, our repose, 
and our honour? I firmly believe it, and the ap-. 
proaching elections will decide. 

“No doubt there is no electoral indiscretion to 
assure us, beforehand, in our actual situation, of a 
candidate’s opinion on that which was not ill de- 
signated under the names of reséstance and of 
action, 1 know not why we should intrench our- 
selves behind the insufficiency of our hight on this 
constitutional and simple question. In a word, 
do you desire hereditary legislatures, and repre- 
sentatives who represent but themselves? At the 
epoch when that royalty was overthrown, which 
has again revived, the opposition, then united, was 
deemed legitimate, and sacred; on one side men 
who had wished, served, or prepared to serve, the 
Restoration; those accustomed to a former, and 
still fess liberal system, aristocrats of various kinds, 
some Orleanists, whose timid dreams rested on 
the summit of social life; all very respectable, 
doubtless, many of them my personal friends, but 
whose political bias accommodated itself better to 
the imperfections of a granted charter, than to the 
consequences of popular liberty, and whose de- 
sires, therefore, our revolution has more than ful- 
filied. 

On the other side, patriots hostile to the 
dynasty imposed on them, impatient for liberty, 
sympathising with the people, nor believing that 
the blood of six thousand brave men was ade- 
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quately purchased by the success of an imperfect 
restoration, the doctrines of which they strove to 
restore; and seeking for public order, not in the 
prejudices, privileges, and weakness of the few, 
but in the satisfaction and support of the national 
mass. Between these two systems it is for the 
elector to choose. 

“Certainly it is not I, the old and faithful 
defender, the devoted victim and recent soldier of 
the order founded on liberty—I, who, without 
distinction of pretexts or parties, have at all times 
branded crime, combatted oppression, and never 
bent before popular injustice or violence—it 1s not 
I, who, if they possess either memory or good 
sense, they can suspect as the enemy of that 
public order. 

‘It behoves me, then, as detesting anarchy, and 
deploring the disorders which have taken place, 
to rise against the party they would fain bring in, 
to render terrible the completion of that liberty, 
without which, on the contrary, public tranquil- 
lity, and the preservation of actual order will, tn 
my opinion, be always and evidentiy in danger. 

Thus, without limiting the social existence of 
France to @ political stock-jobbing, and a sum- 
mons to a liquidation at the month's end, I set tou 
much value on the welfare of our public funds, 
not to have often regretted that their credit has 
suffered even from the exaggeration of these do- 
niestic alarms. 

VOL, TE ; 
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* While lamenting their grievous effect on com- 
merce and general industry, which I think will 
not be re-established by discouraging hope, re- 
straining liberty, and monopolizing the profits of 
a revolution, entirely achieved by the people, I 
am surprised at the affectation which has made 
them forget that, long before this revolution, 
causes quite independent of it had produced, not 
only in France, but throughout Europe, straitened 
manufactures, erronecus speculations, and the 
failures of the most flourishing houses. 

“In explaining myself thus on the question of 
war, it affects not your candidate personally, a 
veteran in the people's cause, whose devotion to 
his religion—liberty, has been worthy the honour- 
able animadversions of the despotisms and aristo- 
cracies of the world, and the touching confidence 
of patriots in various countries. 

** This individual existence stands him instead 
of liberty in other lands. 

‘¢ Perhaps we ourselyes may be enabled, in re- 
venge for the past, in precaution for the future, to 
send over the face of Europe the explosion of 
July, the electric shock of which has already 
opened craters in other lands. But reserving this 
stratagem for the event of the coalitions attacking 
apain our independence, the French people had at 
least a right to persevere in the generous system, 
which has since been misrepresented and calum- 
niated under the name of war at any price. 
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“ The old diplomacy of Europe which, in for- 
mer times, would quarrel and even go to war 
about the transfer of a village, or a claim of royal 
relationship, has now transformed itself into a sort 
of gendarmerie to destroy, first among us, and 
next in other countries, by rendering us their ac- 
complices, the independence and civilization of 
mankind! And will the French of July, 1830, so far 
forget themselves as to tolerate, in defence of every 
law of nations, ancient and modern, the armed 
interference of foreign governments in other coun- 
tries, for the purpose of obliterating our example, 
extinguishing their sympathy with us, and, by the 
annihilation of the vital principle of our existence, 
by the destruction of our natural allies, justify and 
facilitate an invasion of our territory? What has 
been the result of the protocols, the heterogeneous 
plans, and the diplomatic imbroglios, which were 
said to be for the interest of Belgium and France 
in our reciprocal relations !—only to compromise 
the name of France in intrigues and menaces 
against that independence, the first offspring of 
our revolution, and in favour of which we had at 
the outset so loudly and effectually declared our- 
selves. 

‘* When the Polish nation, triply emancipated 
by our principles of sovereignty, by the successive 
outrages of which she had been the victim, and 
by the last violation of the compact made with 
her, checked the march of the Russians against 
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us by shedding the remaining drops of the blood 
she had long and Iavishly spilled for France, 
what prevented us from openly declaring our- 
selves in her favour, receiving her representatives, 
instead of observing towards her conduct worse 
than that which constituted the disgrace of Louis 
AV.’s reign? 

** As to the late misfortune of Italy, the inter- 
ference of Austria, the horrors that have ensued 
since the violated capitulations to the atrocities of 
the tyrant of Modena, the vile assassin of the vir- 
tuous Menotic, to whom he owed his hfe, where 
does the fault lie? Not certainly with those who 
in the exercise of their rights as deputies, brought 
the Chamber and the Ministry to a clear and pre- 
cise definition of the French system, non-inter- 
ference ; nor with our legations who signified the 
non-consent, and gave timely warning to the King’s 
Council. Still Jess can blame attach to the Italian 
patriots, who must have regarded this publicly 
avowed definition of nof-consenting as equivalent 
to a promise of preventing. 

‘* The fault is to be found in one of those de- 
viations from the noble impulse of July, which I 
in my turn shali call peace af any price,—at the 
price of our interest, our respect—nay, even at 
the price of peace itself; for if firmness of con- 
duct would have sufficed to check Austria, I must 
also. believe that pusillanimity could only 6 serve to 
embolden and encourage invasion, a 
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y “ One word more, my dear constituents, ou the 
hereditary peerage. 

. * Informed by the experience of what had oc- 
curred prior to 1789, [ regretted that the Con- 
stituent Assembly should have preferred the unity 
of the legislature to its division into elective Cham- 
bers. But without at present entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the senatorial conditions, formerly 
consigned by the revolution of 1830 to the care of 
the representatives whom we are now about to 
elect, I cherish the firm conviction that the prin- 
cipal question is not a matter of doubt. In the 
present enlightened age, and in our country of 
equality, neither old aristocratic prejudices, the 
interests of existing, nor the ambition of future 
peerages can plant in France two or three hundred 
petty legitimacies, which, instead of supporting 
the constitutional throne, would be likely, at no 
very distant time, to drag it with them in their 
own downfall, and which are alike repugnant to 
good sense and the representative rights of a free, 
independent, and sovereign nation. 

*«« Such are the observations, which at this cri- 
tical moment of the elections, my conscience 
urges me to publish. If | have ventured to al- 
lude to personal circumstances, it was only with 
the view of obtaining greater confidence for what 
will doubtless be styled theory, as Napoleon styled 
it zdeoloyy. I have also endeavoured to separate 
the sacred cause of liberty from the heresy which 
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deforma it, the excesses which have retarded its 
advancement, the crimes which have profaned it, 
and the apologies which would injure it still more, 
if it had not a refuge in the pure recollections 
and sublime sentiments which characterized the 
great work of the people. 
“* Receive, my dear constituents, &c. 
“© LAFAYETTE.” 


This profession of faith produced a salutary 
effect on the public mind. It turned the electors 
to an investigation of the questions of moral and 
political order, from which the ministry of the 
13th of March had endeavoured to direct them 
by fixing their attentions on points of pecuniary 
interest and prosperity. 

During the past session, that ministry had an- 
nounced that all the solicitude of the government 
was directed to the redressal of the people’s 
grievances; and that if once freed by the suffrages 
of the electors from a vexatious and systematic 
hostility, the government would not fail to adopt 
measures for raising public credit, imparting a 
new impuise to trade, and opening the fleod- 
gates of national prospenty. The Afoniteur of the 
Ist of May contained the following remarks :— 
“ The warehousing and canal systems will be dis- 
cussed, and the reform of the laws pursued with 
ardour; speculative policy will give place to 
practical administration, for liberty is but the 
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instrument of civilization, and nations pursue the 
conquest of ideas only to answer the satisfaction 
of their interests.” 

The ministerial circulars enjoined ail the agents 
of government to keep public attention exclu- 
sively engrossed by discussions on political eco- 
nomy, commerce, agriculture, and trade. On the 
other hand, the king's journey into Normandy 
was marked only by dissertations on the dangers 
of political theories and imaginary systems. In 
short, the coterie which had assumed the control 
of the revolution, and who were resolved at any 
price to save the hereditary peerage, as the most 
essential guarantee of the independence and dig- 
nity of the Upper Chamber, exerted every endea- 
vour to prove the radical illegality of electoral 
pledges. Even many of the Deputies indignantly 
repelled the idea of a pledge which should engage 
for the abolition of hereditary peerage. They 
were offended-at the idea of having their opinions 
asked on any particular question. It appeared as 
though they sought the suffrages of the people, 
only to secure the triumph of their own doctrine. 

Lafayette’s letter, however, immediately placed 
the matter in its true light. His revered voice 
easily convinced the electors that if, in questions 
purely administrative, an imperative pledge might 
sometimes be attended by inconvenience, it is 
always allowable, nay, even indispensable, in 
reference to the organic points of the constitution. 
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In almost all the preparatory meetings, it was 
therefore determined that, it being the duty of the 
Deputies to express the opinions of France, and 
not to impose theirs upon the country, the pledge 
of voting against the hereditary peerage should 
be exacted from them as a sine gud non condition 
of their election. 

Would it have been credited ?—These proud 
221, who had determined to rely solely on their 
own wisdum, and whose delicate consciences had 
repelled an electoral pledge as a thing incompati- 
ble with the moral freedom of the legislator— 
these very men, pressed into the colleges in 
emulation of each other, foreswore their doctrines 
of yesterday, and gave their constituents even 
more promises than the latter had required of 
their political docility. 

These men so suddenly enlightened on the vices 
of hereditary succession, were nevertheless the 
identical individuals, who, sixteen months pre- 
viously. bad in their furious address to Charles X. 
solemnly proclaimed the pure doctrine of legiti- 
macy, and professed the principle that antiquity 
of possession, is, on the question of authority, the 
most sacred of all claims. What could have ef- 
fected this metamorphosis, vnexampled in the 
history of political apostacy? The voice of 2 
man, who for half a century had regarded cham- 
bers of whatsoever denomination, only as the in- 
struments of the national sovereignty ;—and by 
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the influenee of the press, which proved that to 
merit the national confidence, it was necessary to 
concur in the opinions of Lafayette. 

The letter to the electors of Meaux, or rather 
to the electors of France, raised against Lafayette 
all the hatred of the court. From the moment 
that the Palais Royal and its doctrinaires shook 
off the constrained respect they had assumed to- 
wards him, open war was declared between the 
man of July and the man of August. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The new Deputies arrive in Paris,—Troubles occasioned by the 
anniversary of July.— Arrangements of the new Chamber.— 
The first alarma.— The speech from the throne.— Uncertainty 
of the Deputies.— Discussion of the address.—Debates on the 
affuirs of Poland, Romagna, and Italy.-—Lafayette’s speech.— 
Motion for the Order of the Day. 


Tue Chamber of the restoration had ceased to 
exist, One half of its members had been left 
dead on the election field of battle, and the majo- 
rity of those returned had been re-elected only on 
condition of adopting a new line of conduct for 
the future. 

The electoral purification had been principally 
directed to the men who composed the last minis- 
terial majority, m whose favour, however, ali the 
provisions of the new election-law had been 
planned. 

France might therefore hope for a national re- 
presentation, composed of elements salutary to 
the destinies of the revolution. Unconnected with 
all past measures, ignorant of parliamentary dis- 
honesty and ministerial machiavelism, these young 
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men were calculated to impress the discussions 
of the tribune with a character of good faith, can- 
dour, and integrity. Such was the hope of the 
country; and for a moment the result appeared 
to justify this hope. The new deputies gave an 
entirely novel character to the first debates, and 
it cannot be doubted that they would have se- 
cured the triumph of reason and general interest, 
if the ministers who knew the influence of first 
impressions, had not diverted the new Chamber 
from its original mission, by directing its atten- 
tion to the contest exerted by the animosity of 
which both Ministry and Chamber were the ob- 
jects, 

The troubles which broke out, or as I ought ra- 
ther to say, were stirred up in the capital on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the ld4th of July, 
marvellously aided the policy of the minister by 
exerting alarm and indecision in the minds of the 
new deputies whom the opening of the session 
had called to Paris. Every one recollects the 
history of the brigades of workmen formed by the 
police to oppose the young men who had con- 
ceived the horrible project of celebrating by the 
planting of a tree of liberty, the great day which 
had commenced the revolution of 1789. 

According to the clamours of government, three 
factions were coalesced for the purpose of making 
a desperate effort before the meeting of the 
Chambers. A solemn sentence had already de- 
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cided the victory gained by the ministry of the 13th 
of March over the epirit of disorder, tricolored cock- 
ades, grey hats, and a young poplar tree destined 
to aid the designs of the conspirators. However, 
it is certain that the military measures adopted by 
government, its proclamations, the visits of the 
police to the houses of a great number of citizens, 
and a little bloodshed, contributed to fill the 
minds of the Deputies with an alarm very favour- 
able to the views of the ministry, who, on the 
other hand, artfully affected to invoke the tran- 
quillity and union necessary for surmounting the 
great difficulties which presented themselves. 

‘‘ Let us renounce,” said the Moniteur, *« the old 

denominations of right side, left side, centre, 
royalist, and constitutional, which have now no 
exclusive application, and serve only to perpetuate 
the maxims of the restoration.” 

This skilful manewuvre occasioned some pertur- 
bation in the elements of the Chamber, which, I 
believe, had assembled without any pre-arranged 
system. It was not easy to foresee how far it 
would divest itself of the accusations of the past, 
and the serious alarm of danger with which 
Ministerial cunning incessantly assailed it. From 
that moment it was evident that the Ministry 
was not destined to die at the foot of the tribune ; 
for it was4mpossible to attack it in the face of the 
imapinary dangers which Kept ( the public mind } in 

panic fear. . 
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The speech from the throne and the discussion 
of the address, afforded new indications of the 
direction which the government of the 7th of August 
wished to give to the new legislature. The most 
characteristic feature of the speech, was a decided 
tendency towards the predilections of the late 
regime, and manifested i!l-disguised intentions of 
commencing a conflict between the crown and the 
Chamber on all the fundamental questions, such 
as that of the organization of the peerage, relative 
to which, the very nature of the subject and par- 
liamentary etiquette, placed the Deputies under a 
constitutional pledge. 

In this state of things, it was evidently the duty 
of the communes to declare themselves in the 
vote of the address, m such a way, as would at 
once broach the ministerial question which was to 
take the precedence of all others. The Deputies 
shrank from this necessity, because they were pos- 
sessed with the fear, that the enemies of the Cabi- 
net of the 13th of March, were also the enemies of 
France. The address was good in general spirit, 
and proper in expression ; but it bore acharacter of 
indecision and apprehension, which indicated that 
the new legislature did not comprehend that its 
Mission was to create a system, and to express 
resolutions rather than generalities obscured by 
the most circumspect forms of languages 

The elective Chamber spoke of the imperious 
necessity of economy; demanded the reduction 
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of taxes which heavily burthened the poor; took 
for granted the promise ofa disbandment, which 
it regarded as the most gratifying conquest of 
French loyalty ; and, finally, expressed sentiments 
of sympathy for Poland. But all this tumid 
phraseology was no direct censure on the system 
which the ministry had hitherto followed, and in 
which it announced its intention of persevering. 

The nomination of a President to the Chamber, 
a post which the public wish had assigned to M. 
Lafitte, was represented by the Cabinet of the 
13th of March to be a ministerial question. 
Strange to say! the very men who affected to re- 
gard the late President of the Council as the 
founder of the system which they approved, pe- 
remptorily ejected him from the Chair, and declared 
that this first trial should be decisive to them. 
Now, ia this scrutiny, the first which revealed the 
character of the Chamber, the power of the two 
parties was balanced. A single vote imposed 
upon France the continuance of the system of the 
13th of March: M. Gerod de !’Ain was elected 
President by 177 votes against 176. 

Surely, in every country in which the constitu- 
tional regime is not a mere empty word, a minis- 
try supported by a single vote, would have been 
considered as killed on the spot. Besides, it 
must be ‘remembered, that at that period forty 
elections remained to be decided ; thirty of which 
returned patriots to the Chamber. Accordingly, 
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in anticipation of that result, M. Périer had af. 
fected a wish to relire, when the denunciation of 
the armistice by the King of Holland, the renewal 
of hostilities in Belgium, and the march of a 
French army to the aid of King Leopold, fur- 
nished him with 2 pretext for continuing at the 
head of affairs. In the serious circumstances in 
which France was placed, it was ssid to be im- 
possible to hazard a dissolution of the cabinet. 
Such, at least, was the argument with which M. 
Périer presented himself to the Chamber, to an- 
nounce his continuance in office, and to express 
the unreserved opinion of the sovernment., 

This farce was performed on the occasion of the 
debates on the Address. The language of the 
head of the cabinet was haughty and decisive. 
His domestic policy acknowledged no other pro- 
gramme than the Charter of 1840; and his foreign 
policy was reduced to the maintenance of peace, 
and the denial of the necessity of a war founded 
on the opposition of the principles of July to the 
doctrines of absolute monarchies. 

Vagueness and indecision were, on both sides, 
the characteristics of the discussion majntain- 
ed on this occasion. Public opinion was held 
in suspense, by what may be termed the ste- 
rile fertility of these debates. There was ob- 
viously a general disposition to pronounce cen- 
sure ; but it was tempered by the circumspection 
of an inexperienced assembly, which fear with- 
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held from fally expressing its sentiments. France 
knows by how many machinations and intrigues’ 
the ministry succeeded in obtaining from these 
contradictory elements the majority which secured 
its continuance in office. 

I now come to the plans of law on the subjects, 
of the peerage, the departmental institutions, 
primary education, finance, &c. These questions, 
which brought Lafayette mto conflict with the 
adversaries of the revolution, proved him to be 
invariably consistent with the immutable prin- 
ciples of his whole life. 

The report of some petitions presented by the 
Polish commitiee, and by several towns of France, 
praying that the Chamber would recommend the 
throne to make an official declaration of the na- 
tionality of Poland, introduced a discussion on 
foreign affairs. It was on this occasion that M. 
Bignon delivered the remarkable speech in which 
he so justly appreciated the respective situation 
of the powers of Europe, recommended that the 
petitions should be referred to the President of 
the Council, as an act of high importance, and 
demanded the immediate recognition of Poland. 

Two extraordinary events had, M. Bignon ob- 
served, accelerated the moment for that recog- 
nition. One was the circumstance which had led 
our troops. into Belgium ; the other, the dreadful 
progress of the disease, which, having ravaged 
Austria and Prussia, rendered war impossible for 
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a-considerable time. ‘* On the day,” said M. 
Bignon, “‘ when our troops entered the Belgian 
territory, after considering the advantages which 
we ourselves might derive from that measure, my 
second thought was to look to it for the means of 
saving Poland. But alas! when our ministers 
were in @ situation to make their voices heard and 
respected, they became the obedient instruments 
of the declarations of the Conference, and ad- 
vanced, retutned, or halted, just according as 
they were permitted. In fine, should Poland 
fall, it would be an advantage to France to have 
acknowledged her before her faJl; for she would 
then be authorized to speak more loudly in her 
fayour.” 

As it will readily be imagined, the minister for 
foreign affairs replied to this reasoning by com- 
mon-place observations, such as the assurance 
that France had neglected nothing to save the 
nationality of Poland. The policy adopted by 
the government was, M, Sebastiani declared, the 
most conformable to the honour and interests of 
France, and the Chamber could not in conscience 
refuse to approve it, 

Lafayette rose after the minister, and spoke as 
follows :— 

‘* After the excellent report you have just heard 
on: petitions to which the members of the Polish 
Committee, of which I have the honour to form a 
part, were not strangers; after the luminous aad 
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noble speech of our honourable colleague, who 
has implored you immediately to recognize the 
independence of Poland,—the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs informs you that there is a want of connec- 
tion of ideas in the proposition that has just been 
made to you. For my part, Gentlemen, I attach 
less importance to the connection of diplomatic 
ideas than to moral ideas, in this question ; and, 
I must say, that in two various circumstances the 
conduct of the French government has been very 
different. 

‘© TIn Italy (and I have often affirmed this) the 
conduct of our government was marked by weak- 
ness; consequently, we have seen Austria take 
possession of another portion of Italy. But the 
measures of our government, either im demanding 
the restoration of the prisoners, who were pirated 
Cif I may use the expression) by the Austrian 
navy, and in giving institutions to Romagna ;—all 
these measures, in consequence of a first weak 
step, have been attended with none of the success 
that might have been expected from them. 

In fact, gentlemen, these persons, who have 
been re-demanded, are not yet at liberty; and 1 
have reason to believe that revelations are re- 
quired of them, which would dishonour them if 
they consented to them; and these amnesties of 
which we are told, supposing them to be com- 
plete, are no hindrance to declarations being de- 
manded from those who proposed to profit by 
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them; which none of yon, gentlemen, would be 
willing to submit to. 

« Let us glance now at what relates to Bel- 
gium. She was attempted by the counter-revo- 
lution; the patriots were discouraged, dispersed ; 
the danger was pressing, and had not been fore- 
seen. I am not making this a subject of reproach 
to the Ministry, but rather of praise; for the mo- 
ment the peril became known, prompt and vigor- 
ous measures were taken. 

“Well, gentlemen, let us return to a policy 
conformable to that of the commencement of the 
Revolution. Let us speak the language which 
we spoke to Prussia, when we prevented her en- 
trance into Belgium. 

‘* Undoubtedly, I ask, as I always have done, 
the recognition of Polish independence; but a 
still more imminent danger now assails her—the 
avowed and practical hostility of Prussia. 

** Poland is strangled by Prussia: it is in 
Prussia that the principal confidence of Russia is 
reposed: by Prussia, her lines of communication, 
which had been interrupted, and would be so 
still, have been re-established. 

“ The Minister for Foreign Affairs has spoken of 
the Belgian frontier, fifty learcues from our ca- 
pital; and of distant frontiers, which render nego- 
ciation difficult. Well, there is also a frontier 
near enough to us; and, since Prussia has thought 
fit to declare herself the enemy of Poland, I en- 
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treat the Minister to employ all his means, not 
only of remonstrance, but of actual protection. 
For, when we say, we will not suffer such aud 
such things—but if you do them, no evil conse- 
quences will ensue to you—we might as well 
make no remonstrance. 

* Tam far from believing in Austria’s good will 
towards Poland. In all circumstances, I believe in 
the iil will of all these powers towards whatever 
is connected with our revolution. I have a right 
to believe it, enlightened as I am by the expe- 
rience of past times; but f am now pointing to 
the most pressing danger—the hostility of Prussia 
towards Poland. All the Polish communications 
are intercepted by Prussia and Austria: the 
Prussian government is at this moment wholly 
devoted to Russia: the police of Berlin and 
Breslau is a Russian police. 

‘« It is, gentlemen, only by strong language, by 
a language suited to the first days of our revolu- 
tion, that you will throw an effectual obstacle in 
the way of this state of things: there is not a 
moment to lose. 

‘We hear of recent great misfortunes: I de- 
plore them, gentlemen. Truly, it is not for me to 
seek to excuse popular disorders or violence, To 
do so, I must, permit me to say it, forget my per- 
sonal history. But I may remark, that these 
tidings have yet reached us only through enemies. 

“J stand, then, upon the Proclamation of the 
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new President, who has given us the details of 
these events. Although we have as yet no proofs 
of its authenticity, I am willing to take this Pro- 
clamation as the basis of my argument. 

‘“‘ But here I find another proof that the Poles 
have determined to conquer or perish. They 
have declared this resolution more loudly than 
ever. All the chiefs, whether retired or newly 
installed, express the same sentiment. Gentle- 
men, the whole of France is Polish, from the 
veteran of the great army, who speaks of his 
Polish brothers, down to the children of the 
schools, who daily send us the produce of their 
little savings, to aid the Polish cause. Yes, all 
France is Polish. 

“ The French government, I like to believe, is 
Polish also; but why, in the name of heaven, does 
it not manifest its predilections in an energetic 
manner? for, after all, it is by energy only that 
we can succeed. 

“The Emperor of Russia is certainly distant 
from us; but he had prepared his armies against 
us; this has since been conceded. I asserted it 
at the time, and in doing so made use of an ex- 
pression too weak for the purpose; I said that his 
vanguard had turned upon his order of battle. 
This saved Europe from an impending war. 

‘‘] know not how far the Emperor of Russia 
could injure us at the present. Great excitement 
is spoken of in his roilitary colonies; of two hun- 
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dred of his officers having been hanged. We are 
assured that the Emperor of Russia has compared 
the conduct of the insurgents of Novogorod to 
that of the Polish rebels, and the French rebels, 
who are all alike in his opinion. You know how 
he treats the Polish rebels; you may judge how 
he would act by the French rebels if the means 
were In his power. 

 ] insist then on the immediate recognition of 
Poland, and can only adhere to the noble propo- 
sition of my honourable friend, M. Bignon, who 
has told us that it is this day, or rather at this 
very instant, that the independence of Poland 
should be proclaimed. 

‘* But a point at the present moment still more 
urgent, is to prevent Prussia’s stifling Poland ; 
not that I believe Austria to entertain views at all 
more favourable to this heroic population, but the 
danger which presses the harder upon Poland 
comes from the quarter of Prussia. I therefore 
conjure the ministers to display their strength 
upon this point; and to speak to Prussia in the 
language which, in the infancy of our revolution, 
she could understand, since it prevented her in- 
tervention in the affairs of Belgium.” 

Warsaw, the last bulwark of the liberty of the 
north of Europe, fell presently after. This great 
disaster aroused the just indignation of France; 
and all her representatives, who possessed the 
hearts of men, called to account in. the Chamber 
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that servile and cowardly diplomacy which had 
rendered itself an accomplice in the work of de- 
struction. Tumultuous movements expressed the 
grief and indignation of the people of Paris on the 
events in Poland; and from all parts of France 
and Europe arose an unanimous cry against the 
infamous policy, which sacrificed without pity the 
dearest interests of humanity and civilization at 
the shrine of aristocracy and absolutism. 

Every one may remember the numerous meet- 
ings in all quarters, whence issued the simulta- 
neous cry of Poland for ever, down with the minia- 
fers, It was in the midst of this fermentation 
that the great debate of the 19th and 20th of 
September opened. M.M. Mauguin and La- 
marque had announced that they would demand 
explanations on the proceedings of government 
relative to our foreign affairs. Never had M. 
Mauguin’s eloquence been more forcible. Never, 
on the contrary did the ministry have recourse 
to more miserable, expedients. Preconcerted 
ebullitions of choler, passions coolly enacted, 
pamphlets raked out of the mad, extracts from 
newspapers, such are the arguments with which 
It staved off the inquiry demanded upon the in- 
fluence and results of its systems. 

This miserable scaffolding, sustained with a 
very unfortunate talent by M. Thiers, Lafayette 
destroyed piece by piece. The Minister for 
foreign affairs had warmly defended himself 
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agdinst the accusation of having advised the 
Polish government to prolong the struggle during 
two months, in order to give France time to in- 
terfere in its behalf. Lafayette convicted him of 
falsehood, by producing the documents which at- 
tested the fact. The discourse which the honour- 
able General pronounced on this occasion, 18 one 
of the most remarkable which illustrate our par- 
liamentary history ; the following is its text: 

‘‘ Gentlemen, it is not usually for the purpose 
of parliamentary opposition that I ascend this 
tribune. 

‘“ However honourable these political struggles, 
I. neither find in my situation nor my taste, 
motives for consecrating to them the seventy-fifth 
year of my life. But when I see, or believe I 
see political institutions diverging from the di- 
rection which the revolution of July has given to 
France; or when I believe that we are made to 
descend from the elevation on which that revo- 
lution had seated us, I feel that it is my duty 
to express myself upon such circumstances, not 
with a petulance that I pity, nor with insinua- 
tions to which [ have only been accustomed to 
ascribe their just value, but with frankness and 
sincerity. 

‘« The revolution of July had placed us on a 
proud elevation ; it had not been a revolution 
ambitious of power, to that truth it had borne 
sufficient testimony; and it is perhaps extraor- 
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-‘dinary, that at the moment when France might, 
with such fair excuses, have conceived ideas of 
agpression, she should have thought only of the 
happiness of the world; in a word that her 
triumph has only secured the independence and 
the liberty of Europe. 

‘¢ But the revolution desired that the great 
work should be accomplished, not by wars, not 
by battles, but by a system, and the system 
adopted was that of non-intervention. 

‘© We are accused of desiring war, Well, it is 
not true that we invoke it. Commotion and war 
are two watch-words which have been adopted 
to vilify us. But I am bound to assert, that 
neither our conduct nor our language has given 
just cause for such attacks and allegations. 

* But at the same time that we were not bent 
upon war at any rate, neither did we desire peace 
at any price; we did not ask peace at the expense 
of peace itself. For I aver, (at least it is my 
opinion) that it is not enough to be prudent ac- 
cording to the definition of foreign powers, but 
that it is necessary to be firm and energetic in 
order to preserve peace, and I have sometimes 
had reason to complain that we have not been 
sufficiently so. 

“Gentlemen, after the oration you have just 
heard, you will excuse me if I reply at some length. 
I did not anticipate the necessity of refuting, I 
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will not say a scaffolding of history or policy, this 
expression would not exactly suit; and I think 
that even my age would not afford me a dispensa- 
tion for the use of it. 

‘* Nevertheless, I ought to rectify some errors 
of the last speaker. He has told us that war was 
not declared till after the LOth of August; that is 
till after the disurders which took place on the 
10th of August. 

“‘ The war, or the purpose of making war, dates 
from the year 1789. The war commenced from 
the day when foreign cabinets, the cabinets of 
despotism understood that liberty and equality 
were the objects of France. War was already in 
the heart of the celebrated English minister, Pitt, 
who, while pronouncing an eulogium on our revo- 
tion, was establishing communications amongst 
us, and endeavouring by underhand means to 
provoke disorders in France. 

‘War was the principle of the Treaty of Pavia 
as the memoirs of the times have revealed. Does 
not all the world know that it was the object of 
the Treaty of Pilnitz? That the partition of 
France was there contemplated? That the pro- 
clamation of the Duke of Brunswick contributed 
more than any other cause to the commotions of 
Paris? Was not that proclamation anterior to 
the epoch named by the last speaker? Was it 
nut Louis XVI. himself who declared war? Have 
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we not proofs that the enemy was already march- 
ing upon our frontier ? 

** Let us not deceive ourselves on the disposi- 
tions of foreign cabinets : democracy is impetuous, 
and commits the errors ofimprudence; but aristo- 
cracy is patient; it waited three years before 
declaring war against Spain. Perhaps these re- 
collections should make us uneasy respecting the 
dispositions of foreign cabinets; not that we 
should provoke war, but we should suffer no in- 
tervention against our future allies, our brothers 
iD opinion, 

“ We have asked nothing else; and I should 
here recal to your minds the words which the 
ministers for foreign affairs pronounced on the 
27th of January. ‘ The Holy Alliance rested,’ 
said he, ‘ upon the principle of intervention 
destructive of the independence of nations. The 
principle of our revolution should, on the contrary, 
secure the independence ofall.’ These sentiments 
are fine, gentlemen, and we have never professed 
any other, 

“ Tam now come to the observations advanced 
by the honourable speaker, M. Thiers, on the 
subject of our regular armies, to which alone he 
attributes our first successes. I had the honour, 
during too short a time for my wishes, to belong 
to these armies; and I affirm, that two-thirds 
at least of these armies were composed of bat- 
talions of volunteers from our national guards. 
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‘It is not, then, correct to say that the first suc- 
cesses were due to the army, which, it must be 
confessed, had been preatly disorganized by the 
desertion of its officers, who, after having engaged 
upon their honour to remain with us, hurried to 
Coblentz, under pretence of defending the king, 
who was at Paris. 

« Tmaly, lam not the party to deny that disci- 
pline is necessary in an army; but [ do not like 
to hear it advanced that we must not have re- 
course to national masses, especially when inva- 
sion js possible. We have a fine and brave army 
—an army of citizens. But calculate the number 
of troops kept on foot by the powers which differ 
from us IN opinion, and you will acknowledge 
that the armed intervention of national masses— 
that the general armament not only of the towns, 
but of the country—for it is m the country that 
men most suited for war are to be found—may 
soon, perhaps, not be a useless plan, nor a plan 
that should be discouraged. 

‘« T endeavour to remember the reasons of the 
Jast speaker; but one among them J cannot for- 
get. He has believed, he has ever said, that the 
crimes and the violences of 1793 were necessary 
to defend the soil of France. | 

‘| know that, while they deplore these crimes, 
many persons, and perhaps the last speaker. him- 
self, have said that these crimes were. necessary : 
the honourable speaker has at least said, that the 
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recurrence of them for the future should be 
feared. 

* Tt seems to me moreover that, in a History 
of the Revolution, of which the last speaker is the 
author, and in which I have reason to take pride, 
for he has spoken in it of mein a very obliging 
manner, it seems to me that, in this history, he 
deplores the unfortunate necessity to which he 
supposes the country reduced at that period of 
the revolution, 

“Ido not reproach him with these opinions ; 
I merely wish to understand his prejudice—but I 
have a decisive answer to it. The nation at that 
time was formed by the education of the old 
regime; the existing nation consists of very dif- 
ferent materials. Not but that I wholly disown 
the idea that, in case of attack, we should be in 
any need of extreme expedients. Liberty neither 
desires anarchy nor tyranny ; and whatever difier- 
ences of opinion may exist on other points, 1 
venture to believe that on this one I express the 
opinions and feelings of the entire country. 

“Here so many assertions present themselves 
at once, that I am embarrassed in the choice. I 
must say, however, gentlemen, that seeing with 
grief, J will not say the dissensions, but the 
divisions, which exist among the followers of the 
tri-coloured banner, I seek an explanation of them 
in a difference of opinion, which I do not blame, 
because opinions are free. But upon this subject. 
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I may cite an opinion which is not mine. ‘ Our 
habits,’ said a member of the administration, ‘ are 
behind-hand with our laws;’ which signifies, in 
other words, that France possesses more hberty 
than she has a right to require. ‘ Happy, added 
he, ‘if it should not be discovered that there 1s 
a necessity for a retrogade movement !’ 

“7 @spect this opinion as I do all opinions; 
but it explains our great differences in the dis- 
cussions‘he!d here. With such ideas, it must be 
acknowledged we run a risk of proceeding to a 
quasi-restoration : these notions are carried to the 
extent of fearing to permit the number of electors 
to continue at its present point—that very limited 
number which sent us to our benches. 

‘* The same feeling may honestly extend to our 
exterior relations. 

‘‘T have often thought that, considering the 
position in which the Revolution of July has placed 
us, when all the surrounding powers, profiting by 
our misfortunes, had established themselves in 
such a manner that there appeared nothing want- 
ing to their convenience, if, instead of granting 
them peace, we had requested it of them with a 
humility unworthy of our pride ; if, moreover, we 
had virtually said to these powers, ‘ Do what 
you will, you may give us temporary offence, 
perhaps-~but no harm will result to you ;’'—-if, I 
say, such a line of conduct has been adopted; I 
think I am entitled to blame it, and to. say that 
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we had a right to expect something better of our 
government. 

«It is therefore that, in our uneasiness, we 
have demanded an explanation of the minister, But 
observe, that not being in possession of the docu- 
ments, all that we can do is to come to the tribune 
and say, ‘ Here is what we learn from our cor- 
respondents; it is for you to produce theofficial 
papers ;°—for, as M. de Villéle observed, though 
he did not act upon it, it is with our charts upon 
the table that we ought to debate upon these 
points. 

‘“‘ Gentlemen, the state of Poland has excited 
the most lively interest throughout France; it is 
quite plain that the misfortunes of that pation, 
the taking of Warsaw, have filled France, and all 
the friends of liberty in Europe, with grief, with 
sympathy, and with fears that they have not done 
ail they should to prevent those misfortunes. Such 
fears were natural to those who had proposed, in 
any case, the recognition of Poland. 

‘We have been told that it was a thing impos- 
sible: [ do not think so. I believe that the re- 
cognition of Poland, at the period to which we 
required it, was not a cause for war. The insur- 
rection in Lithuania being then more complete, 
their vessels sailing in the Baltic, it would have 
been easy to forward supplies to Poland by a 
port which has been spoken of with some con- 
tempt, and which is, in fact, but inconsiderable; 
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and by another, that of Liebau, of which the 
Lithuanians might undoubtedly have possessed 
themselves. 

“ Unhappily, this can no longer form the sub- 
ject of our debates | !-——" 

After some explanations respecting the conduct 
of the French consul at Warsaw, who, previous 
to taking the oath to the new government, had 
presumed to ask permission to do 80 of the 
Emperor of Russia, Lafayette entered upon the 
particular motives which, independently of his 
private correspondence, had induced him to re- 
proach the minister with having paralyzed the 
defensive measures of Poland. 

“* The public report in Warsaw, satd he, “ was 
that the recommendations of the cabinets of 
London and Paris would greatly influence the 
determinations taken by the Poles upon their 
proceedings and plans of defence. 

‘* Besides what Ut jiearned by private corres. 
pondence from Warsaw, I found in the official 
publications the following observations by the 
late government of Czartoriski ; 

«We have depended upon the honour and 
wisdom of foreign governments; confiding in 
them, we have not made use of all the resources 
which might have been available from within and 
without. To gain the approbation of these govern- 
ments, to merit their confidence, and to obtain 
their support, we have never for a moment with- 
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drawn from the strictest moderation, which has 
paralysed many efforts that might have assisted 
us in this last struggle. Had no promises been 
held out, we should have struck a blow which 
might perhaps have proved decisive; but we 
thought it necessary to temporise, to leave nothing 
to chance; and we have at this moment the cer- 
tainty that nothing dué chance can save us.** 

‘‘ [t has been said,” continued Lafayette, ‘* that 
this was but an article from a gazette. I asked 
an explanation of the Polish legation; and here 
is the answer which I received :-— 

“ «In reply to the Jetter which we have just 
received from you, Monsieur le Général, we hasten 
to assure you ;— 

‘“* Ist. Thatit was the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs who influenced us to send, on the 7th, a 
messenger to Warsaw, the expenses of whose 
journey he paid; that the object of this embas- 
sage was, as his Excellency the Count Sebastiani 
had desired, to induce our government to hold 
out for two months longer, because that time 
was necessary to complete the negociations on 
foot. 

« « 2dly. That the circular of our Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, dated the 15th of August, signed 
by the minister ad interim, Andrew Horodyski, 
as well as another circular of the 24th of the same 
month, signed by the new Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, Theodore Morawski, reached us by pest 
on the 14th instant; that they are the same which 
we have already communicated to Count Sebas- 
tian}, with our official notice of the 15th of Sep- 
tember, and which we immediately transmitted to 
the public journals, where they appeared on the 
17th and 18th; and that these two circulars ex- 
plain the cflect which the errand of the aforesaid. 
messenger produced at Warsaw. 
“ «DLs Geverat ANLAZIEWICZ, 
“6, Pearer.’ 
«* Paris, 20th September, 1831.’ ” 


‘There might be a mistake,” continued La- 
fayette, ** but you will acknowledge that this matter 
afforded no pretext for the imputation of evil in- 
tentions ; and, to conclude the affair of the courier, 
he is said to have been arrested on pretence of 
quarantine. But, gentlemen, quarantine regu- 
lations are applied to persons coming from infec- 
tious countries, not to those who leave a land un- 
touched by contagion, &c. 

+ * * * + * * 

‘T have always been persuaded, gentlemen, 
that Prussia might be intimidated by a persist- 
ance in the tone first maintained after the days of 
July. Is it true, the minister can inform us, that 
Prussia has declared in a diplomatic note, that if 
she had refrained from armed intervention against 
Poland, if was because she felt satisfied that the 
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power of Russia was sufficient, unaided, to quella 
handful of factious insurgents, but that she should 
continue to furnish the Russians with succours of 
all kinds, and would personally act, if necessary, 
against the Polish rebels? An expression I shall 
find no fault with, having long taken pride im tts 
application to myself by the English im another 
hemisphere. 

“Is not this a case, gentlemen, for calling on 
Prussia, not to intermeddle in a cause foreign te 
her interests? Gentlemen, the Polish nation will 
still exist; she may be overwhelmed, vanquished ; 
yet, that she will still retain her existence I have 
no doubt; the nobjie Polish nation will once more 
become the barrier of civilization. You sce, gen- 
tlemen, the partiality with which Prussia has 
always acted. When the corps of Bartholomé 
took refuge in Prussia, it was supplied with pro- 
visions and ammunition, and only two days after- 
wards, its rear being still at Memel, its advanced 
guard was pushed te Polangen ; the following day: 
Polangen was carried by assault and destroyed. 

* The minister wishes to inspire us with hope 
from the disposition of the Russian Empcror; 
and E would willingly believe the present language 
will rather fulfi! the decrees of Providence, than 
that which declared that the nobles shall be be- 
headed, the commonalty transported te Siberia, 
and children to Russia for their education. As- 
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suredly, such expressions were not dictated by 
Providence. " 

*‘ Unhappily, it is now too late to discuss the 
affairs of Poland, but I please myself with the 
belief, that so noble a cause is not wholly lost, 
and that the ministry will yet do all that is 
necessary to redeem it. I rely on their good 
intentions, but for a long time I have felt no con- 
fidence in the firmness of their tone; and I tell 
them so with frankness, in perfect good will. 

‘If I find that their system, with no ill inten- 
tion, but through error or blindness, compromises 
the revolution and the government, to which they 
will do us the justice to believe that every one of 
us is attached in proportion to the share we 
have contributed towards its establishment ;—if 
f find all this, I am bound to declare, I see in it 
no cause of hostility to individuals, but a sacred 
duty to fulfil towards my country. 

‘‘The last speaker alluded to Italy; he told 
‘you it was fortunate that we had not interfered in 
favour of Italy. 

‘‘ Great service we have doubtless rendered 
her, by permitting Austria to regain possession of 
a portion of that beautiful territory, and to re- 
establish upon it her institutions, her troops, and 
her magazines ! 

“‘We have been told of the miseries formerly 
inflicted on Italy by the French armies. This is 
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not correct. Whatever sufferings the Italians 
may have been subjected to, their nationality was 
always respected. Modena, Parma, and Farrara, 
do not constitute Italy. Itis affected to speak of 
Romagna instead of the Roman states. Italy 
would appear to be an empire too vast for us to 
concern ourselves about its entirety. 

‘« Ttaly aspires to its regeneration in full inte- 
grity; this is the object our armies sought to 
accomplish; and they successfully achieved it: 
the creation of the Cisalpine republic, and sub- 
sequently of the kingdom of Italy was its result. 
Who then can say that our countrymen were the 
bane of Italy? That country, on the contrary, 
still cherishes the remembrance of the benefits we 
have conferred upon her. Behold the monuments 
we have left behind us, the roads we opened; be- 
hold the success with which we subdued the sys- 
tem of brigandage, which has since been resumed 
with more audacity than ever; and must, indeed, 
ever exist in a country governed by priests and 
by an aristocracy adverse to every liberal idea. 

‘‘T cannot, then, think that the Austrian occu- 
pation is beneficial to Italy; and I think that we 
were censurable, extremely censurable, in suffer- 
ing Austria to enter that country. 

“My opinion, I must repeat, is founded on 
documents transmitted by the minister himself. 
This principle of non-intervention has been pub- 
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lished; it has been communicated to all the 
French legations. 

“Tf, as it has been insinuated, the Italians hare 

been deceived. it was not by private correspond- 
ents. No, gentlemen, no such correspondence 
has taken place; if such letters, or their answers 
do exist, let them be produced. 
. © My first correspondence of that nature is of 
the date of 1776. This correspondence may be 
proclaimed to the public; nothing would give me 
more satisfaction. The letters had far better be 
real here than so frequently referred to. 

“ It is true, that some Italian patriots, sought 
me out, and inquired of me whether they ought to 
place confidence in the promises of our govern- 
ment. T answered them: J kuow nothing about it. 
You may, therefore, perceive that my own confi- 
dence was already diminished. 

“Three times did I demand from the tribune, 
in the face of the Chamber, whether the system 
of non-intervention was that adopted by the mi- 
nistry, and I need net remind you, that each time 
I obtained on this point the unanimous assent of 
the Chamber and of the ministry. 

‘Well! do you think, gentlemen, that the 
ltalians were not deceived by these evidences. 
Do you think that men, who, entrenched them- 
selves behind barricades erected against despot- 
ism, that men who took upon them our likeness, 
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Gf 1 may be permitted such an expression) that 
men who have claimed institutions similar to ours, 
could fear being abandoned by us? 

“ It was, probably, the weakness we had shown 
i regard to Italy which authorized the Dutch to 
anticipate that we should, with like weakness, 
peaceably suffer their re-occupation of Belgium. 
I am willing to believe, that should foreign 
powers attack us, should they force us to a propa- 
gandic war, we should appeal to the people 
against despotism and aristocracy. While we 
leave them at peace, so long as they do not en- 
deavour to destroy the principle of our existence ; 
and provided they will quit the profession of Eu- 
ropean gendarmerie, which we took upon our- 
selves under the restoration, in the Spanish war, 
if the people are content, they will be quiet; if 
not, they will make themselves heard; but we 
cannot suffer the destruction of our own pillars ; 
we cannot suffer liberty to be extinguished in a 
small state any more thao in a larger, for it is a 
manifesto against France. Let the right be once 
established, power will be wanting to enforce tt. 

‘* And that power will be sought and found, tf 
you discourage national masses. 

“ It is supposed that an exchequer war must 
be entered into. No, gentlemen, it is a war 
‘of principles, a war of liberty that we must wage. 

‘* Whatever may have been the representations 
of the government, is it true that the ameliora- 
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tions, the amnesties promised have received their 
fulfilment? The ministry may, perhaps, prove 
this, but till then I cannot believe it. 

‘‘I must add, that since the amnesty of the 
Roman ‘States, Rome still contains from forty to 
fifty prisoners. I speak not only of what is 
passing in Romagna, but in all the Roman 
States. 

* It is not true, gentlemen, that all the fine ia- 
stitutions which have heen described, are enjoyed 
by the Italians; neither is it true that the am- 
nesties have been effective, With respect to the 
persons thrown into irons at Venice in defiance of 
a capitulation, I have seen an authentic note, by 
which it appears that they were released only on 
terms of infamy. I remember, for my own 
part, that while a prisoner at Olmutz, Generat 
Buonaparte requiring our deliverance, the entire 
embassy waited upon him, and told him—General, 
we give you our word of honour that the prisoners 
are at liberty. 

**<T would lay any wager that that is false,’ ob- 
served Napoleon; and false it actually was. A 
declaration was at that very time required from 
us, which none of us would comply with. 

‘‘ ¥ do not suppose that the same game is now 
playing towards the Parmese prisoners; but I 
entreat the government to hold, once for all, a 
language which will enforce attention. 

““T will adda fact, which I hope will be dis- 
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proved ; it relates to some passports, to the de- 
livery of which was annexed conditions quite 
inadmissible, and to which none of you, gen- 
tlemen, would have chosen to submit. In my 
opinion, we ought to require that passports shall 
be delivered in the ordinary form; but it is 
further stated, and I will not do the ministry the 
wrong to believe such an assertion, itis, however, 
asserted, that in case of refusal to sign those 
conditions, the Italians will be expelled from our 
hospitable land. No, gentlemen, I am not so 
unjust to our ministry as to credit such a rumour ; 
but I confess that to tranquilize the proscribed 
refugees, | would wish for a formal denial on the 
part of ministers. 

‘Such declarations cannot be required under 
any government whatsoever, at least under any 
tri-coloured government, for [ do not answer for 
others. 

“I have jong occupied the tribune; never- 
theless, I have still a word to say respecting 
Belgium. It is very certain that when we entered 
that country, the counter-revolution, the Orange 
restoration was organized, and that, whether by 
the banishment of the patriots, or by the cooling 
of their enthusiasm, but for our timely arrival the 
restoration would have been effected. 

“I believe the promises which the Minister of 
War pronounced in this tribune ; I hope also that 
our troops, whether they remain or arc with. 
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drawn, will be at all times ready to repel the 
invasion which the Prince of Orange's order of 
the day announces, and that we shall again de- 
serve those thanks which with pleasure I ac- 
knowledge do honour to King Leopold, because 
they were sincere, and nobly expressed. 

‘Belgium must be what she was, what the 
revolution of July made her; this deserves the 
attention of government. 

‘* Having made these observations, I have only 
further to express my wish that the official papers 
which throw light on our religious affairs may be 
laid before the Chamber.” 

The accusation of ministers, an inquiry into the 
results of their administration, and an address to 
the king, were the three propositions referred to 
the examination of the bureaux of the Chamber, 

The proposition for inquiry, the most appro- 
priate to the emergency, appeared the more 
necessary, as it was that which the ministers 
most dreaded, and contested with the greatest 
animosity. 

Nevertheless, these three propositions were 
thrown out by an order of the day, the motives of 
which will be long remembered in France; and 
the sole result of all these memorable debates 
was a complete sanction of the system formed 
since the 13th of March, and an indemnity given 
‘to the ministry by a majority of eighty-five voles. 

Eighty-five suftrages, in a Chamber which re- 
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turns a hundred agents ‘of authority, independent 
of military officers! 

A hundred and thirty-six deputies at that time 
refused their confidence to the ministers: a hun- 
dred and forty refuse it at the present day. 

In the course of this long discussion, Lafayette 
had been charged by the President of the Council, 
of entertaining relations of sympathy with patriots 
of various countries, and these relations the mi- 
nistry imputed to him as a crime. 

Lafayette eagerly embraced the accusation. 

‘‘T have been reproached,” said he, “ with 
holding correspondence with the friends of hberty. 
I have already avowed that my first letter of the 
kind bears the date of 1776; I have written many 
since ; If any of those letters are supposed to com- 
promise me, I beg those who consider them in 
that light will print my correspondence; I shall 
be far from complaining. 

‘‘} am reproached with interesting myself in 
the Spanish refugees. Gentlemen, in this tribune, 
and under Charles X., [ have loudly proclaimed 
my sentiments of the constitutional Spaniards, 
and of the monarch who reigns in Spain. I have, 
consequently, only to repeat here my fervent 
wishes, that liberty may triumph there as else- 
where. 

“ One circumstance I ought to mention : amidst 
the regret I experienced from the scenes of 
violence which occurred yesterday, I was asto- 
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nished to see two ministers come down and report 
in the tribune confidential conversations, in which 
I shall not enter farther; but I cannot forbear 
representing that it must have appeared very ex-~ 
traordinary to an august interlocutor, that the 
Chamber should be entertained with conversations 
of such a nature.* 

‘There is one point, however, which was re- 
peatedly reverted to. It was said that the king 
had been counselled (such was the expression) to 
destroy the constitution, to seize a dictatorial 
power, and other similar absurdities. 

To this I shall make the same reply, as in 
1792, when, being at the head of an army, I was 
impeached in the name of the Legislative As- 
sembly, upon a denunciation made by the Jacobins 
to that Assembly ; my reply was im these three 
words ; that ts untrue,” 


* Bee the seventeenth chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Discussion upon the re-organization of the Peerage—The heredi- 
tary system is defended by Messieurs Royer Collard, Thiers and 
Guizot—The ministry wish for it, and yet wish it not-—The 
constituent question discussed by Lafayette—He draws a sketch 
of the real servicea rendered to the people by the aristocracy— 
His principles npon the hereditary evstem, &c. 


Tus great question of the re-organization of the 
peerage came at Jength before the chamber of de- 
puties. In abandoning with regret the hereditary 
principles, the ministry, who had usurped from the 
communes the initiative right, which in the nature 
of things devolved upon them, left to its friends the 
care of defending that principle, to whieh it plainly 
manifested its inclination to rally in case the parlia- 
mentary majority had shewn itself more relenting 
on the subject than the majority of the nation. 

This ground was, therefore defended, inch by 
inch, by the aristocratical functionaries. Messieurs 
Thiers, Royer Collard, and Guizot pleaded the cause 
of the hereditary peerage, with the incontestible 
talent by which they are distinguished. 
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Both contended that this question affected, not 
the mere form, but the very foundation of our go- 
vernment. 

‘* With the hereditary system,” said Mr. Royer 
Collard, ‘‘ perishes the peerage ; with the peerage 
the hereditary throne, and in the republic itself the 
principle of stability, dignity, and duration.” 

Messieurs Thiers and Guizot, did but develope 
and reinforce this argument. M. Guizot, especi- 
ally, foresaw anarchy in all things, all authorities 
contested, all rules of action questioned. The na- 
tion was threatened with a universal avalanche 
apainst whose distinctive course no other possible 
barrier could be opposed than the hereditary prin- 
ciple of the peerage. 

All the creations produced by the revolution of 
July, all that was elective, and by its nature parti- 
cipated in the exercise of popular sovereignty ; the 
throne, and the national representation, all was 
mortal, and perishable. Society thus disorganised 
required for its support something anterior to the 
revolution of July, something foreign to the will of 
the people; this panacea, in short, was the here- 
ditary peerage of the granted charter. 

The theory of these three orators, supported by 
such arguments, was easily overthrown, by the 
energetic and rational opinion which the ministry 
of the 13th of March called the national prejudice 
against the hereditary nature of the peerage; a 
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prejudice to which, from pure devotion and patrio- 
tism, they sacrifice their private conviction. But 
it was not enough for the adversaries of the legis- 
lative privilege to gain a triumph which admitted 
not of doubt ; 1t concerned them to explain them- 
selves openly upon a question prejudicial to an or- 
der still more important than that which the princi- 
pal question affected ; viz., whether the claim of the 
chamber of deputies was well founded, that to it 
alone belonged the right of constituting the peerage. 

Lafayette undertock to maintain the question of 
the constitutional power, together with the various 
means of organizing the peerage on the double base 
of abolishing hereditary right, and admitting the 
elective principle. In the whole course of this mo- 
mentous debate there was no speech; the close 
reasoning, and logical, though simply deduced, in- 
ferences of which more radically overturned the 
combinations, and disconcerted the calculations of 
the partisans of the hereditary principle. 

‘* The committee,’’ said he ‘‘ has invited us to 
offer our opinion on the question of competency. | 
shall argue as a witness might do in a court of jus- 
tice, by reminding you of facts. But I have first 
occasion, gentlemen, to an attack just made by a 
respectable orator,* whose voice we have recognized 


- * M. Roger Collard. 
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with pleasure from this tribune, against the dor- 
trine of national sovereignty, that imprescriptible 
right of the people, that vital principle of our 60- 
cial existence. His superior talents, prejudiced by, 
English notions of parliamentary omnipotence, I 
will not say with him, could not, but would not, 
comprehend the constituent right. Habits of nearly 
half a century have familiarized with that idea, and 
rendered it easy of comprehension. 

‘* J grant it, gentlemen, and I agree with our 
honorable colleague, that there is nothing just but 
justice, nothing reasonable but reason, and it is 
therefore that the school to which I belong has 
thought it right to preface its statutes by a simple 
statement of the rights of men and of societies, 
rights of which a citizen cannot be deprived, even. 
by an entire nation. 

‘* But at the same time it has been thought that 
instead of referring, for the application of these 
truths, to statutes which are the result of second- 
ary combinations ; instead of referring, I say, to a 
single individual, were it Piato himself, or even to 
a society of philosophers, it were better to refer to. 
deputies, chosen expressly to enact, what would 
thenceforth become the law of the constituted 
authorities. 

‘“‘ Gentlemen, | confess that our proceedings 
have not been so regular, but I am far from’: 
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admitting that what has taken place has been the 
produce of physical strength.* 

‘* After our glorious and eventful daya of July, 
there survived only the national sovereignty and 
the victorious people. It was in their name that 
the nation with one accord took to arms, and 
appointed its officers ; and that it was signified to 
the reyal family that they had ceased to reign, 
even before the deposition had been regularly 
pronounced. 

‘‘ It was in their names that the deputies 
resident in Paris, seeing the urgency of the cir- 
cumstances, thought it their duty to seize, for the 
public benefit, the constituent authority ; confirmed 
the deposition, erected a popular throne, and called 
to that throne, notwithstanding his affinity to the 
fallen family, from a feeling of confidence and 
personal esteem, Jim, from amongst our citizens, 
whom they had already named Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom. 

‘* Perhaps, gentlemen, they ought at this period 
to have had recourse to a constituent assembly ; 
this, I acknowledge was my first impression. 
(Various demonstrations of opinion.) 

‘* But the necessity of re-assuring the public 


* This opinion has been warmly poasessed by the Doctriaaires, 
and particularly by M. Guizot. The consequences of the argu- 
ment are apparent ; ‘ustice would have defeated that which had 
been the produce of mere force, 
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mind, a multitude of circumstances, upon which 4 
is easy to pass judgment after the events have 
taken place, a conviction that the victorious 
people had a right to demand, and had frankly re- 
ceived, all these motives combined to reconcile us 
to the order of things that had been established. . 
‘In the meantime, gentlemen, the chamber of 
deputies had deposed one portion of the house of 
peers, reserving to itself to decide the fate of the 
other peers, and of the peerage itself, which she 
adjourned to the next session ; and whatever may 
have been the adhesions of the chamber of peers, 
when recalled to our memory ; whatever may have 
heen the royal words or expressions, it is still my 
firm conviction that to the chamber of deputies 
alone was bequeathed the remaining constituent 
power relative to the 23rd article of the charter. 
The creation of a throne, the foundation and con- 
firmation of that throne, which are achievements 
accomplished, may establish relations between the 
throne and the peerage, even as regards the objects 
we are now discussing ; but the arguments of an 
honorable colleague, who spoke in the sitting of yea- 
terday,* were unnecessary to convince me that judg- 
ment in its own cause does not belong to the 
chamber of peers. It would become neither that 
chamber nor ours; neither would it consist with 
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the events which marked the commencement of 
the revolution. 

‘* Gentlemen, engagements have been alluded to 
the nullity of which has been declared: engage- 
ments that each of us is under to our constituents. 
The example of 1789 has been cited,* but the ex- 
ample is ill selected. The fact is that in 1789, 
when many members of the noblesse found them- 
selves engaged against their will te instructions 
which coincided not with their views, they ab- 
stained from voting. The bailiwicks were then 
convoked to remove our scruples. I considered 
myself so essentially a member of the Assembly as 
to propose on the 11th of July the first declaration 
of rights, and to accept the honour of the presi- 
dency during the nights of the 12th, 13th, and 
14th of July. 

Several deputies pursued the same course. I 
admit at the same time that those imperative man- 
dates were afterwards annutied by a decree of the 
constituent assembly. But, gentlemen, what con- 
nection is there between those mandates and the 
declarations which each of us has thought it mght 
to make to our constituents, of our opinion and in- 
tended vote upon a question that every one has 
more or less examined, and upon which opinions 
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appear to me to have been pretty well determined 
beforehand ? Arla: 

‘* And let me ask you, is there in the English 
House of Commons a single individual who has not 
been required formally to explain what he thinks 
and how he will act upon the great question of part 
liamentary reform ? 

‘‘ And supposing some of the members to have 
refused these explanations, do you think their con- 
stituents would have accepted in commutation a 
theoretical dissertation upon the right of demanding 
it? 

‘‘ Gentlemen, the great question about to be 
submitted for your deliberation* appears to me to 
claim prionty over the organization of legislative 
power. That question, whatever may have been 
said of it, is the re-establishment in France of the 
giving root in our soil to an aristocracy. i 

‘“* T declared my opinion from this tribune, in 
the early days of the revolution: aristocracy is.4 
mischievous ingredient in our policy. We have 
heard much of the independence of the aristocracy, 
of the essential services the throne has derived and 
may yet derive from it. I have discovered nothing 
of ali this. The Swedish and Danish aristocracias 
sufficiently oppressed the people, but they: were 


_ * The amendment upon the proposition of the committee, 
tending to perpetuate the hereditary principle. aa 
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hot independent, for they were under the infiuence 
of the several courts of Europe which in a manner 
ranized them under their banners. 

--4* You have been told that the English aristo- 
eracy has been the source of all the prosperity of 
England; it has been ascribed as a merit to that 
aristocracy that it has retarded for fifty years ca- 
tholic emancipation and parliamentary reform. 
Gentlemen, enquire of the Irish who have suffered 
so Mahy grievances, so many miseries, what sa- 
tisfaction they have derived from this service per- 
formed by the English aristocracy ? 

‘‘ Ask the British people who have so long 
groaned under the weight of exactions and eternal 
wars, especially the war against our revolution, 
ask them if they do not think a better directed 
House of Commons would not have warded off 
all the evils of the country ; whether it would not 
have prevented the enormous encrease of paupers 
who see the propriety of land ail accumulated in 
the hands of the aristocracy ? 

‘And reverting to ourselves, was it not from 
the aristocracy that our ancient throne received 
its first blow? I know it well, for I was of the 
number, but my friends and I struck on behalf of 
the people, others to serve their private interests. 

‘‘ And when the third class, for so it was then 
called, jomed the states-general full of love for 
the King and of ardour to destroy an oppressive 
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aristocracy, if the King, instead of re-allying him 
self, pardon me the term, with the aristocracy, 
had voluntarily co-operated with the real natio- 
nality of France, we should have had no cause to 
dread seeing the interests of the court in unison 
with those of the emigrants. 

‘‘ In short, had Louis XVI placed himself in 
the position now so advantageously occupied by 
Louis Philip, of opposition both to that aristocracy 
and those emigrants, then the throne and the 
royal family would not have swallowed up that 
aristocracy. I will say one word on the com- 
parison drawn by one of the previous speakers, 
describing the great prosperity England has derived 
from her aristocracy, and which she would not 
have enjoyed under a democracy. But the United 
States are a democracy. Now, let me ask, is less. 
prosperity enjoyed under the influence of the 
American democracy, than under that of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy? Does industry suffer greater de- 
pression in the United States than in Engtand ? 
On the contrary it is certain that commerce is 
more active and flourishing in the former than the 
latter country, and the export tonnage far more 
considerable in proportion to the population. 

‘* We have heard much of the military character 
of the English aristocracy. Far be it from me to 
deny the homage due to their valour, their ta- 
lents, or their glory ; but it seems to be forgotten 
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that: during the war, not that of independence, 
but:that of more recent date, and which has en- 
tirely clipped the memory of one of my honourable 
colleagues*, there was not an instance, or but one 
at the utmost, in which, when they met on equal 
terms, the British flag did not strike to that of the 
United States. 

‘* Have we lost sight of the glorious peace which 
the American democracy wrung from the English 
aristocracy at the very time when after the pacifi- 
cation of all Europe she alone remained in hostility 
with England; and that that peace was consum- 
mated by the battle of New Orleans? Democracy 
then triumphed over aristocracy. 

‘ I now come to the advantages of the hereditary 
legislation of the peerage. Gentlemen, | have 
always advocated the system of the two chambers. 
IT know that high authorities have espoused the 
contrary opinion. Turgot and Franklin were of 
the number, and I might quote emiment civilians 
of our own day. 

‘* It has been observed that the Americans 
at first, in imitation of the English, adopted two 
chambers, but afterwards reduced them toone. But 
this is the reverse of the truth. The states began 
with a-single chamber, and experience made them 
sensible of the advantages of the double system of 
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representation; none of them, however, would ads¢ 
mit either an hereditary chamber or a combrna-': 
tton of different elements. pat gee 

“ Qur respectable colleague* has observed that 
this chamber divided by a partition-waill would 
answer ag well. To this, | answer a partition 
would not suffice, but the possession of two dis- 
tinct chambers separately and alternately dis- 
cussing the same laws would in itself be a main 
point gained ; it would be easy to attach to each 
qualifications which should impress it with a dis-. 
tinct character. [ will not specify those quali- 
fications, but they might have reference either 
to age, to rent-roll, &c. 

‘‘ But, say others, an hereditary chamber will 
be the pillar of the throne, and numerous eciviv. 
lians are cited to that purpose. Permit me, gen- 
tlemen, to quote one who will certainly not be 
arraigned as an enemy of thrones; or the advo- 
cate of democracy republicanism: I mean the 
celebrated historian and philosopher, Hume. 

‘* ‘Well, when this eminent illustrator of the 
rights of nations attempts in his essays to com: 
struct the visionary edifice of a perfect monarchy 
he is brought to the avowal that if in England: 
the .commonalty was actually represented, - the 
hereditary <t ehamber would not be sufficiently strong: 
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beeause it would not possess the public confidenrs; 
it.would no longer therefore retain the power of 
supporting the throne or even of supporting itself. 
He then proceeds to propose the means of se- 
curing that confidence to his senate, hia house 
of peers. 

‘« ] may not coincide in his views of those 
means, but it is enough for my purpose that he 
considers an hereditary senate deficient in strength, 
an extraneous combination necessary to impart 
that strength. 

‘What has been advanced in favour of the 
hereditary principle on the score of the education 
given to young nobles, may be equally applted to 
notaries, advocates, or judges; for they may 
equally educate their children to the prospect of 
exercising their own profession ; and yet, if any of 
us should by our own wills direct our children to 
employ for ever the same advocate or notary, the 
will would be set aside on the ground of insanity. 
The argument therefore is not well chosen. 

‘¢ T shall not enter into the detail of the amend- 
ments proposed, or to be proposed; but confine 
myself by declaring simply and absolutely against 
the hereditary principle. 

“* | declare also my resolution of voting against 
lodging the elective power solely in the King; 
seeing that such a second chamber representing no 
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party would not be essentially a legislative pawitr; 
and would not accord with my idéa of repree 
sentative government. 1 shail support the amends 
ment most in conformity with my own individual 
opinion. Perhaps, if the cause prove desperate, T 
may vote for the opinion least at varianee with 
my own that may offer any chance of success.’ 
The majority against the hereditary system of 
the chamber of peers in the new elections, aug- 
mented as if by enchant:nent, under the influence 
of this solemn discussion ; and in the memorable 
sitting of the 10th of October, three hundred and 
twenty-four of four hundred and eighteen pro- 
nounced against it. So decided a result sur- 
passes the most sanguine hopes that yet remained 
to the most determined partizans of the revo. 
lution ; it opened a series of the most important 
consequences, for through it France was destined 
to escape from the yoke of the doctrinatres, from 
the traditions of the abolished regime, and from 
the influences created by foreign conquest and: 
occupation, we 
The serious question however on whom, whether 
the crown or the nation, the right of nominating 
peers was to devolve, yet remamed to be decided. 
Was that nomination to lie in the roval pleasure; 
or was the electoral principle to be applied: toiit? 
Was the peerage to be for life or temporary?: 
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After. balancing the advantages of these several 
systems, M.M. de Brigode and de Ludre presented 
an amendment to the effect : 
' Ist, That the nomination of members to the 
chamber of peers belonged to the electoral colleges, 
meeting in the chief town of the department, in a 
general assembly susceptible of division into 
sections : 

2ndiy, That the number of peers should be 
fixed at 230, that they should have completed the 
fortieth year of their age, and should contribute a 
thousand francs clear to the public taxes ; 

3rdly, That the dignity of the peerage should be 
conferred for fifteen years ; 

4thly, That one third of the chamber of peers 
should be renewed every five years ; 

Sthly, That the number of peers to be returned 
by each department should be fixed by law. 

Lafayette supported this amendment as that 
most agreeable to his own opinion. He repre- 
sented it as also the most favorable to the royal 
prerogative, since the greatest and most sabutary 
exercise of that prerogative is the right of dis- 
solution. ‘‘ If the election is not temporary,’ 
said he, ‘* you cannot avail yourselves of this 
nght. I am then of opinion that the proposal 
made to you is advantageous to the royal prero- 
gative, and provides at the same time for the 
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primary: -deaign of a representative government 
which: is the popular choice. Lohr 

‘‘ In short, if you adopt the principle of: the 
absolute royal nomination, you know that that 
nomination will be multiplied ad infintium. You 
have just been reminded of persons who put them.. 
selves forward for election; but the government 
cannot seek out men who conceal themselves ; 
you must therefore see pretensions plentifully 
displayed. 

‘You will find that every ministry has its 
creatures. Perhaps even the office of the ministry. 
itself may be made subservient to the pleasure of 
obliging one’s friends. Every change of ministry 
will afford new pretensions, and you know that 
such changes are not unfrequent in France; J 
know not to what amount your royal nomination 
is likely to extend. Some say, we will fix an 
additional number ; but when that is filled, what 
will you do next ? 

‘‘ If you adopt a senate for life, this again will 
produce serious inconveniences ; for you will not 
know bow to rid yourselves of an opinion that ip 
prevalent in that chamber ; you may indeed resort 
to batches, but they are a sorry resource. 

-‘* On the other hand, I conceive that the mode 
now proposed would confer on the second chamber 
greater permanency than a general renewal every 
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ten years.* The renewal of a third every five 
years would tend greatly to strengthen the 
chamber of peers. There are examples of some 
standing in favour of this system, in the senate of 
the United States. We are told of democracy ; 
but all the old diatribes against democracy are 
annihilated since the invention of representative 
government, Many objections may still be ad- 
vanced, but the same arguments no longer apply. 
We should disencumber ourselves of the habit of 
pinning our faith upon the opinions of by-gone 
ages. 

‘“T allude to Montesquieu, amongst others, 
great as his authority is; it has long since been 
understood that the portion of liberty to which 2 
nation is entitled is not regulated by climate; and 
that no meteorological observations are necessary 
for ascertaining the constitution best adapted to a 
country. 

“I think then that by determining the re- 
election of the chamber by thirds every five years 
it will acquire firmness and stability, while the 
King will retain the right of dissolution. We 
shail thus obtain not perhaps the best chamber 
possible, but the least imperfect. 

‘* | would willingly render it more aristocratic, but 


_ # This was the original proposition of M. de Brigode. 
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really while thirty of our citizens of mature age 
efiord but one elector for the democratic branch of 
the legislature, it would be difficult to give greater 
aristocracy to the second chamber.” 

This amendment obtained only a hundred and 
fifty votes, and was rejected. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Discussion upon the allowance of a sum of 500,000 franes for the 
refugees—The ministry wish it to be granted in the light of 
alms—They attach diagraceful conditions to this aid—Lefa- 
vette raises his voice against such infamy-—His speech. 


FETTERED in the most degrading dependence, 
the ministry of the [3th of March made rapid 
strides in the career of humiliation. Every day 
foreign requisitions branding their foreheads with 
some new disgrace, compelled tlem to compromise 
the revolution by renouncing some national, noble, 
and generous sentiment. {it was not enough they 
were driven to a breach of promise towards the 
friends and allies of France; they were further 
required, as the guarantee of their entire sub- 
serviency, periodically to insult from the national 
tribune those millions of noble fugitives who took 
refuge on our once hospitable soil from the vin- 
dictive wrath of kings. 

The ministry demanded of the legislature an 
allowance of 500,000 francs for alleviating the 
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miseries:of those foreigners whom political events 
had. driven to take refuge in France, But as the 
holy alliance peremptorily required them to insult 
the brave men they had not dared to defend, they 
did not blush to declare from the tribune that the 
assistance would be granted only from motives of 
humanity. it is, said they, Awmanity alone whech 
solicits, and will grand this subsidy. France had 
never before listened to so infamous a proposition. 
Even the restoration gratuitously succoured the 
outlaws who demanded an asylum from it; such 
succour was not coupled with insult. But the 
monarchy of July puts a new construction on the 
rights of hospitality. Not satisfied with attaching 
to the noble sufferers who seek her protection the 
stigma of mendicity, she would stamp them besides 
as the betrayers of each other; brave men must 
pawn their honour for a morsel of bread, or perish 
of want upon French ground. 

The ministerial proposal was to the effect that 
the prefects, charged with the distribution of this 
grant, should admit to a participation of it such 
foreigners only as should engage themselves im 
writing, to oppase by every means in their power 
any future attempts that might be made by their 
fellow-citizens to burst the chains of their country. 
For themselves, neither shelter nor bread was to be 
obtained, but on condition of swearing to act. 2s: 
spies and. informers against the friends and 
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Mpethren with whem:they had fought side by side 
ia‘the common cause of their country. In short, 
dhe. ministry deemed none worthy of their com- 
passion, but the wretches who would consent to 
their own degradation. 

Lafayette opposed himself to this shameful sub- 
version of principle. He maintained that the 
succour demanded should not be granted in the 
name of humanity, but in that of justice, of 
morality, and of true policy ; and challenged in 
the following terms the rights and dignity of 
courage in misfortune : 

‘* J do not ascend the tnbune to dispute the 
avowal of this grant, but the motives assigned by 
those who, sheltering themselves under the humble 
pretence of a work of charity, come here to deny 
and degrade in the face of the French nation the 
noblest and most obligatory of national sym- 
pathies. If the question related to unknown 
sufferers thrown by accident on our soil, 1 would 
subscribe to the alms; but in this case I claim 
fraternity. 

. " Gentlemen, the fugitives under consideration, 
are our brothers in liberty; I will assert it with 
pride: they are our disciples of 1789, they are 
disciples of the doctrine proclaimed in France re- 
specting the rights and sacred duty of resistance 
\e Oppression. 

They would have been the most devoted of our 
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though they were entered into entirely against our 
interests and tend to our ruin. wor 

‘* At the head of these Josephines gentlemen, 
inay I not rank the Prince who has sworn dl- 
legiance to King Joseph, who annually illuminated 
on the féte of St. Napoleon, who congratulated the 
Emperor on the taking of Madrid; I mean Ferdi- 
nand Vilth now King of Spain? He also has re- 
venged the Josephines and Napoleon against the 
Cortes who had fought for him, and without him ; 
for if he had been there, undoubtedly they would 
not have fought. He has incarcerated them, sent 
them to the galleys, and in fine has made these 
courageous men to whom he was under the most 
sacred obligations, the victims of every possible 
atrocity. 

‘* A second emigration took place gentlemen, on 
the declaration of that war so perfidiously prepared, 
when Louis XVIilth, with that thorough hypo- 
crisy, of which I had former experience, when he 
went to the Hotel-de-Ville to deny having had any 
communication with the unfortunate and discreet 
Favras, came here to assure us, that it was a 
frightful calumny against his government to aup- 
pose that the cordon sanitaire could have any Pe- 
litical object. 

‘* The same man did not blush to come here, a 
year afterwards, to boast of having formed a cordon 
semitaire for the destruction of Spanish liberty. 
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“That was, gentlemen, an era of grief and shame 
for us, which I do not like to recall. fam how- 
ever, bound to say in homage to the memory of the 
illustrious and unfortunate Riego, that he was de- 
livered up to the Spanish authorities by a French 
detachment, acting under the order of the Duke 
d’Angouléme. And that Riego, to whom Ferdi- 
nend VJith said, when he kissed his hands, [ owe 
my life to you, perished on the scaffold! 

‘** Ferdinand VIith commanded his punishment, 
apd on the day of his execution the streets of 
Madrid were lined with French troops who seemed 
to have presided over it. These, gentlemen, are the 
injuries we have to repair; it is not our fault, it ts 
not the fault of the President of the Council, nor 
of my honorable friends of the opposition ; but it is 
not less true that we have reparations to make, and 
that these duties are not simply works of charity. 

‘‘ With respect to the more recent affairs of 
Spain, | have already had the honor of observing 
to you, that I shall but slightly notice them from 
this tribune. Nevertheless, as one of our hono- 
rable colleagues has had the discretion not to name 
the one of his fellow citizens who took a lively in- 
terest. in this movement, I am come here to claim 
the responsibility of it. At the moment when the 
muster of Spain, M. Calomarde, published a most 
Mecient official proclamation against our revolu- 
on, and against the King whom we had chosen, 
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I renewed the vow which I had previously taken; 
and which under the late government, I had come 
to proclam from this tribune. 
‘‘ Qur obligations and duties towards Italy ex are 
aleo great. 
‘* Tt is not my fault if, after repeating the same 
things eight or ten times, I am always answered 
with the same objections. No, it was not the 
leaders of liberal opinions in France who induced 
the [talians to commence their revolution. I have 
already had the honor of mentioning, that some 
refugees came to ask of me whether they mught 
confide in the government, and that I replied to 
them: I know nothing of the matter, ] cannot an, 
swer for it.” 

Here the President of the Council exhibited signe 
of anger. 

‘* M, President of the Council,” resumed M. 
Lafayette, ‘‘1 am not speaking of you personally, 
J am speaking of the ministry of that day. I could 
cite several of your colleagues to whom my doubts 
applied. 1 said then to these refugees: The exist. 
ing system is no longer mine; all that I can do is 
to come to the tribune, there exhibit my system of 
non-Intervention, and maintain that this principle 
consists in not permitting a foreign armed interven- 
tion against other nations. I came here, in fact, 
ta say, what the minister for foreign affairs him- 
self said, and what has been repeated a hundred 
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tines by ds many different persons. Well; I re 
peated it three times from this tribune, and three 
times J had the assent of the chamber, which has 
not recalled its assent: I had also that of the :inis- 
ters who signified their acquiescence in my opinion, 
as far as I can remember. 1 endeavoured to obtain 
ag general a coneent as possible in this principle, 
and I make no exceptions. 

‘* I fully believed, I acknowledge, that when 
Austria threatened to take possession of Italy, thié 
enpagement would be fulfilled; this engagement 
niadé in the first instance by the revolution of July ; 
for when we effected this revolution, it was neither 
an event, nor a simple revolt of the law against a 
violation of the Charter; it became a popular revo- 
tation, a revolution in which happily no one inter- 
fered except the conquering people, until that 
people recovered certain rights, certain institutions, 
arhongst others for example, that of a national 
puard naming its officers; an institution, which 
even the men who persisted in their exclusive pre- 
ference for standing armies alone, can no longer 
wrest from the people.”’ 

* The President of the Council, with warmth: 
‘t For my part, I protest against this explanation of 
thé revolution of Julv.” 

'* T give to the President of the Council the full 


benefit of his personal protection,’ continued La- 
fivette. : 
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. “Has not the government officially declared: to 
the ambassador at Paris, and has it not caused oer 
ambassadors at foreign courts to declare ‘that it 
would never permit the armed entrance of the 
Austrians into Italy? Was not this giving to the 
insurgents an assurance that they would have only 
lialian troops to combat? Could they have at- 
tempted to make war against the power of the 
House of Austria, if your words pronounced in this 
place, and the despatches addressed by you to your 
ambassadors had not satisfied them that the Au- 
strians would have been withheld from marching 
upon them to overwhelm them? Did they not know 
that every thing wis prepared for opposition to 
Austria and that a marshal of France was destined 
to take a command ? In fact, all was ready, when 
the govermuent stopt short, I neither know why 
nor how: I will not cite dates, but facts only. 

‘* Could say one divine that a letter, announcing 
the movements of the Austrians would be kept 
three days without being communicated to the 
council ? ; 

‘* Since that time we have heard much of amnes- 
ties, of methods taken to soften the iot of the 
Itahane. Ido justice to the government, gentie- 
men. Whenever it is not restrained by a timidity 
which for my part 1 do not share, it has done its 
utmost to ameliorate the fate of the insurgents. 
But when our ministers demanded an amnesty, 
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when they obtained one, do they themselves reckon 
such upon its execution? | 

:, “ Thus they honestly and frankly demanded the 
deliverance of the unfortunate prisoners of Venice,® 
prisoners taken in contempt of a capitulation, by 
an act of meanness and piracy of which the dis- 
grace will never be effaced. Their liberation was 
promised you, and you have not yet obtained it. 
It is not your fault I know that when you make re- 
quisitions. you are answered with falsehood, and 
that they make promises the execution of which you 
have no means of enforcing. Arbitrary govern- 
ments possess an ingenious means of ridding them- 
selves of obnoxious persons included in an amnesty ; 
it is to receive them into favour and three days 
after to deliver them up, under I know not what 
pretences, to be judged by | know not what tri- 
bunals. Thus in 1823, a Cardinal Rivaroia, in a 
single day, arbitrarily condemned to death, to the 
galleys, to perpetual imprisonment, and to exile, 
more than six hundred inhabitants of the unfortu- 
nate province of Romagna. 

‘‘ Who does not know the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Palavicim, the companion of the virtuous 
Count Gonfalonieri, whose interesting wife has 
lately died of grief? Compromised in that con- 


“#* The eame unfortunate men, whe after twelve months of the 
most hornble captivity have just disembarked at Toulon, 
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spiracy, which did not confine itself. to designing 
for Italy the blessings of the Austrian yoke, d= 
escaped from Milan. His unfortunate mother ap- 
plied to the government to know if he might bé 
permitted to return; the government passed tts 
word ; she wrote two letters to her son, who at 
length rejoined her; he wished to interest him- 
sedf on behalf of one of his friends. He was ar- 
rested and condemned to death! He is at the 
present moment underzoing a punishment werse 
than death, in the prisons of Spielberg, of which 
you know the horrors. 

‘‘ Gentlemen, I have been speaking of past 
times, but in truth when the question relates ta 
death, the galleys, exile and other torments in- 
flicted on men who have committed no offence, 
except that of doing as we have done, of desiring 
what we have desired, It is worth while to inquire 
whether the promises made to us have been kept.: ; 

‘‘ But we have other proscribed patriots to 
think of who are not yet arrived. I hope they 
will be objects of the government's solicitude, as 
they have already been of that of the country. ‘I 
have reason to believe that of the members of ‘the 
government, diet and army of Poland, none,)-of 
very few have taken the oaths of allegianes 
to the conqueror. They have preferred: the 
misfortune of exile and ail the evils they are 
likely to suffer from the animosity of 
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the. neighbouring governments to such submie 
gidn. ; ae 
** T-shall only say, thatif I am well informed 
the :confiscations have already commenced and 
already they speak of sending the suspected to 
Siberia. And why should they not, since for fif- 
teen years it has been the practice of the Rus- 
sian government? We know how many thon- 
sand Poles have been exiled to Siberia. But the 
present is not the time for entering upon the 
details of this subject; I hope that we shall be 
unanimous when they come to be discussed. 

- ** Tfeel, gentlemen, that it is difficult for di- 
plomatic negociations to hinder these cruelties 
of vengeance, and for this reason it was that we 
were anxious our government should have em- 
ployed not prayers only, but more energetic 
measures to save Poland, (murmurs from the 
centres.) Ido not wish to excite fresh murmurs 
im referring to what is past respecting Poland ; 
IE merely sav, that we were at least entitied to 
object against the violation of the treaties of 1814 
and 4815 with respect to Poland; for during fif- 
teen years, Poland endured this violation, We 
hed a right to recognize the Polish government ; 
we had a right to send vessels tothe Baltic and 
to favour the exports of commerce in performing 
an act of strict justice and humanity. Who could 
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deny the right of French commerce to carry! mu- 
‘Bittons and succour to Poland ? rayne 

'** Te-will be said that that was impossible; we 
have proved the contrary; a report of our Polish 
committee will prove to you that a vessel sent by 
us with arms and munitions, reached the coast of 
Lithuania. It was too late; but all the Poles as- 
sure us that if this measure, so loudly demanded 
by us had been taken earlier, the Lithuanian in- 
surrection would have been sustained and Poland 
would not have perished; yet we should not 
in this case have done what the Prussians 
did in opening the port of Dantzick to the 
Russians. 

‘“* f have thought it necessary, reotlemen, to 
protest against those testimonies of christian hu- 
mility, which consist in declaring to the arbitrary 
powers, that we have no sympathy with the 
refugees, and that we only wish to perform by 
them an act of chanty. No, gentlemen: we owe 
our sympathy to all who desire liberty ; this: is 
not armed propagandism; you know very well 
that armed propagandism was not proposed for 
Italy. 

‘« “We propose to you ta defend against foreign 
aggression, the vital principle of our existence, the 
principle without which we should all be userpers, 
‘oriminals without which Louis-Philippe and Leopold 
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would net be Kings, without which we should de- 
serve the designation of rebels, which has been 
‘given to our imitators and to which, for my part, 
¥ have no objection to, for I had the honor to 
receive it long since, from the English in the 
‘American war. 

‘¢ One word more, gentlemen. I[ wish to make 
another protestation against that ordinance, in virtue 
of a law which has been exhumed from the ar- 
chives of the republic and which confers upon the 
government the right of enforcing an alien bill. 
Truly this is not one of those republican mstitutions 
with which I could have wished to surround the 
throne of July. It is a weapon of despotism, one 
of those laws which J regret to see revived. 

‘‘ Foreigners, they say, have been compromised 
in the émeutes. I have had occasion to collect 
information on that subject. I have seen that 
two or three foreigners have been arrested at 
Paris and that they have been released for want 
of evidence against them. But, let us suppose, 
gentlemen, that some one or two of these stran- 
gers should be compromised; the refugees are 
more than five thousand ; would this be a reason for 
subjecting thei to arbitrary measures, for forgetting 
the laws of hospitality, the rights of gratitude. 

'* {t is yuatice here to recal) a circumstance ho- 
“norable to the late government. M. Hyde de 
Neuville, then minister of the marine acted ex- 
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callently ry the Portuguese refugete, when, difedti’ 
from Terceira by the cannon, I will not say “Of 
England, will not do so much injustice tethe 
English people, but by the cannon of the Wel=' 
lington party, they were received in France with 
a generous hospitality. 

‘‘T cannot mention Portugal without speaking 
of the monster under whose sway it groans at this 
moment. If this monster is not speedily over- 
thrown, there is no knowing to what excess he 
may resort. But they tell us, Lisbon may deliver 
herself. She scarcely can in the state of terror in 
which she is plunged. Her dungeons contain 
twenty-four thousand prisoners, who are hourly 
menaced with death; and twenty-five thousand 
estates are threatened with confiscation. 

‘1 know that it would be unjust to reproack 
our ministers with this state of things; but 
cannot descend from the tribune, without express- 
ime the moet ardent desire, that if the people of 
Portugal rouse themselves to shake off this’ 
horrible yoke, they may not be prevented by therr 
neighbeurs. 

** But notwithstanding the serous errors with 
which { charge the ministry in departing from our 
true system, I do it the justice to believe, that if’ 
certaim neighbouring countries should interferé to: 
assist Don Miguel, while England wonld not forget 
the faith of its treaties, neither would: France 
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forget, in this particular, the obligations of ita non- 
intervention system.” 

. The instruction to be gathered from this debate 
is; that in the secret opinion of the government, 
the revolution of July has been but a fortuitous 
event, without cause, without object, without 
moral effect, and in the name of which, the nation 
had no right to demand consequences which it 
had never been commissioned to produce. M. 
Périer’s protesting with warmth against Lafa- 
yette’s opinion, that the occurrences of July did 
not constitute a single event, but a vehement 
revolutionary struggle, denoted the poimt to which 
the retrograde movement of the 13th of March 
had already brought us. 

It remained to be proved whether M. Périer or 
Lafayette was invested with the more efficient 
character for describing the true nature and object 
of this revolution. Posterity will decide whether, 
in the absence of that formal expression of the 
national will, which Lafayette had required at the 
Hotel-de-Ville, the agreement of the immense 
majority of electors to overthrow the hereditary 
principle of the peerage, and to introduce, by this 
act, an immense change in the system of govern- 
ment, is not sufficient to annihilate the ministerial 
doctrine, and to give the sanction of the country 
to the prnciples of Lafayette. 

The men of the 7th of August pretended again 
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to have found the approbation of their acts in the 
multitude of addresses and deputations which 
came from all quarters of France to salute their 
accession. But it is precisely by consulting these 
eotemporary testimonies of public opinion, that 
we discover the certainty, that the entire country 
understood the revolution of July, in the sense 
which Lafayette attributed to it. Is tt not, in 
fact, weil known, that all the deputations sent to 
the Palais Royal, during the three first months 
were, above all] things, commissioned to express to 
our first citizen, the sympathy of their consti- 
tuents? It is then precisely from these deputations 
and these addresses, that the man of the Hotel-de- 
Ville derives his most incontestable mght to 
considér himself the organ of the revolution of 
1830. 7 
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CHAPTER 1X. 


Debates on the decorations, and promotions granted in the expe- 
dition to Lyvons—The ministry ia accused of having desired a 
restoration in Belgium—Lamarque, Mauguin, and Lafnyette 
demand the formation of Polish Jegionsn—M. de Saint Aulaire 
and the Pope. 


On the Ist of February the chamber of deputies 
was required to employ itself, to the exclusion of all 
other business, in discussing a supplementary vote 
of credit of eighteen millions, destined to settle 
the expenses not comprised in the military budget 
of 1831. These expenses arose out of the cam- 
paign of Belgium, and the expeditions to Ancona 
and Lyons; and, according to the minister, any 
delay in voting this law, would be a serious 
refiexion on the credit of government, because 
the funds required were destined to the acquittal of 
debts already contracted, established by a royal 
ordinance. 

This incident, thrown into the midst of the 
discussion upon Kessner’s affair, produced an 

VOR, 11. , 
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animated discussion on the excessive expasees.of 
the general staff of the army, and particuiacdy 
upon the sum of one hundred and sixty thousand 
francs, allowed to the coramander-in-chief of the 
army of the north. The minister attempted to 
justify the extravagance of this appropriation, by 
the persuasion he entertained, said he, that a war 
was impending, and by the necessity of furnishing 
Marshal Gérard, with the means of acquiring secret 
information, and becoming acquainted with the 
movements of the enemy. 

This was bringing back the discussion to the 
subject of our foreign policy. 

General Lamarque summoned the minister of 
war to explain those sinister combinations which 
had authorized the chief of the British cabinet to 
declare, only a few days before to the throne and to 
the peers in England, that the French government wee 
desirous of seeing the Prince of Orange re-established 
in Belgrum, and that this desire had been cordially 
and sincerely expressed.* Then, proceeding” to 
the expedition to Lyons, the illustrious deputy of 
the Landes severely blamed the expense and the 
profusion of decorations and promotions which 
this expedition had caused. ‘‘ Triumphs, recom- 
penoes, and decorations in a civil war!” cried 


* Expressions of Lord Grey in the howe af peers on the 
26th of January. i 
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Lemarque, “are. they ignorant then that the 
bayonets of our soldiers thirst only for foreign 
bioed ;* this they shed without regret as without 
reanorse. It gives brilliant colors to our «deco- 
ration ; but French bleod, shed by Freachmen, 
ean but give a black tincture, and your decorations 
should be suspended to crape.” 

Marshal Soult rebutted, as an insult to govern- 
ment, the accusation of favoring a restoration in 
Belotam. But Lafavette changed the subject of 
the debate by calling the attention of the chamber 
to what was passing in Italy, where a French 
ambassadort had just affixed his signature to 
one of the most insolent manifestoes which the 
Holy Ailhiance had vet fulmimated against the nights 
of the people. 

‘** Having,” said he, ‘ afforded the ministry an 
opportunity of explaining itself upon its alleged 
agreement with the English government respecting 
the mterests of the house of Nassau, he must 


* However fine this piece of declamation may be as a passage 
of oratory, the friends of humanity caunot participate in the 
opinion of the illustrious general, that the effusion of foreign 
bleed should cost neither regret nor remorse. No! the bayonets 
of France, intelligent as they are become, do not thirst for foreign 
‘blood. ‘This blood they will shed with their own for the good of 
the country, but in deploring the blindness, which, to the disgrace 
of ctvilization, ati]! arms the different branches of the human 
farnily in the interests of sume miserable despots, 

t M. de Saint Aulnire. 
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now be allowed to make the still more neceddary 
disavowal of a declaration which we have seen 
the official journal of Rome ; a declaration in which 
a French ambassador, imitating the language of 
the congress of Verona, and the principles of the 
Spanish counter-revolution, has dared to designate 
as factions, men who have only claimed the just 
exercise of a portion of those rights which France 
has re-conquered. 

“wish to believe that the government which has 
emerged from the revolution of July has had no 
part in this declaration, and that it will not 
acknowledge the words of an ambassador, who 
could say that France will employ in concert with 
those who are called her allies, (meaning without 
doubt the congress of Vienna and Verona) all her 
means to reduce to obedience these factions sub- 
jects, whose conduct cannot be too much admired. 

‘* T have now an opportunity of alluding to what 
has transpired in Italy. I shall not recur to our 
former subjects of complaint respecting the non- 
execution of the principle of non-intervention 
which we had announced ; | shall only confine 
myself to recent events. The government may 
have reposed confidence in the infallibility of the 
holy see ; but I have no hesitation in affirming thet 
the holy see has departed from. the truth, when it 
pretended that it granted certain rights to the in- 
habitants of Romagna. 
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, This is not the case; the inhabitants of the Ro- 
man states have not had granted to them what they 
possessed previously to the congress of Vienna, bul 
have been deceived by the promises which were made 
to them—promises which have been totally disre- 
garded. 

‘* New judges, they say, have been nominated : 
but let us suppose that under the dominion of a 
despotic government, their decisions can be sound, 
which I do not believe possible, have not the inqui- 
sition and every other species of deception and ven- 
weance been suffered to exist ? 

* Tam not an admirer of protocols, and conler- 
ences, but however, the powers which we calle: 
the great powers, had expressed certain intentions. 
which intentions, | state in direct terms, have wn- 
fortunately never been fulfilled—the pledges which 
they gave have been violated. 

“fT am happy to think that our government 
will regret having heen deceived by the court of 
Rome ; but how can I rely on the success of Its 
steps, near that court, when I see that the promuse 
of isberating the prisoners brought to Venice 
through the means of Austrian piracy, has not yet 
‘been carned into effect, and that they are still in- 

carcerated in Venice? But, hold, fam deceived, 
for fifteen of them bave been just sent to Milan to 
be tried by a epeciat commission, and, centlemen, 
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you all know what special commissions afe e 
Milan. 7 
‘* Every one is acquainted with the recent events 
in Romagna. The Italians are accused of wont of 
perseverance : alas! nothing could be more perse- 
vering, and, at the same time, more wise and firm 
than the conduct of the citizens of that coun- 


‘‘ But they have been surrounded by the Aus- 
trian troops, they have been attacked by the army 
of Rome, which was raised at great expense—l 
know not at what expense, and composed of I 
know not what. Forces far superior to those which 
the Romagnan militia could have displayed. 

‘* Tt is certain there would have heen greater re- 
sistance in Romagna, if the declaration of the 
powers to which the French ambassador was a 
party, had not disorganised their operations of de- 
fence. 

“When the Romagnan troops were surrounded 
in every direction, and after this declaration of the 
powers of sound judgment and discretion, men were 
found who maintained, that under such circum- 
stances, resistance was unnecessary. 

‘* Just as if, gentlemen, before a threat of resto- 
ration made by the coalition of Europe, there were 
persons in France who gave the wise and prudent 
advice not to resist a disgraceful transaction ! 

‘* But happily for us the French people would 
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mec, to a man, in order to stifle this dastardly ad- 
vice; because they are numerous and powerful, 
and especially if, in the defence, there was no fear 
mm the people, the nation is in a condition to resist 
all Europe combined against it. 

‘* It was not so even with wise and prudent peo- 
ple, whose moderation may perhaps be praised, and 
who thought it their duty to compromise with the 
troops of the Pope, and combined Europe ; for the 
declaration made at Rome is merely a combination 
of what are called the great powers. 

‘‘ Alas! whilst the wise conducted themselves in 
this manner, the rash and foolish, amongst whom I 
should consider myself honoured in being oum- 
berad, resisted, and resisted with very inferior forces. 
And let it not be said, they offered no defence— 
that they did not fight: such an assertion would 
be to join calumny and falsehood to the slight in- 
terest which has been manifested in their behalf. 
Binod was shed; more, perhaps, than we imagine ; 
for all the statements have not yet come to our 
knowledge. 

‘I do the government justice in saying, that 
when they heard of this misfortune, they despatched 
a courier to do all that was in his power; but I 
must add, thet the only means of re-establishing 
tranquillity in that country, und of prevuuting Ro- 
magna from being deplorably subjected and dis- 
tracted, ia to secure to it free inatitutions—to pre- 
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serve, more particularly, its civic guerd, which 
alene can maintain public order against the depres 
dations which will be excited there from Rom 
and other places. In a word, it is by liberty alone 
that you can repair the evils which have arisen. « 

‘‘T am of opinion, therefore, that the most 
formal disavownl of the declaration, made at Rome, 
and the influence of France to secure the Roma- 
gtans a sincere and unrestrained liberty, are the 
best means of repairing the disasters under which 
they groan.”’ 

The keeper of the seals, in defending the con- 
duct of the ministry in the affairs of Italy, having 
said, that it was generous on the part of the ge- 
neral to wish to establish everywhere the French 
charter and national guard—but that in respect to 
foreign countries, we could offer nothing more 
than advice,-General Lafayette replied in, these 
terins :— 

‘““] have no imclination to trespass on the time 
of the chamber ; it is, however, impossible for me 
to suffer one of the assertions of the minister .of 
justice to pass without making a reply. Jt would 
seam, from what he has said, that we have had 
only advice to give. We have, nevertheless, de- 
clared here, in thie tribune, on the bench of minis- 
tera; in short, everywhere that we would not, sui- 
fer the intervention of Austria, in the affairs of 
Italy, and that we would be faithful to our system 
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ef non-intervention. We have declared: x tw. all 
the powers—we have made it known to ther am- 
bassadors, and also to cur own. We have not kept 
our promise—we have, then, failed in sincerity to 
ourselves ; for our honor required that we should 
keep the promises which we had made. In con- 
fiding in these manifestations, the Italian patriots 
have done us greater honour than we deserve; 
for they believed we should be faithful to our own 
declarations. I regret beimg under the necessity of 
recurring to this subject; but, I repeat, I am com- 
pelled to it by the assertion of the keeper of the 
seals. , 

‘* T only wished to speak, (and I explained my- 
self frankly,) on the steps taken near the court of 
Rome, and the declarations made at this tribunal, 
that measures had been taken to secure the liberty 
of the Romagnans, and for the Roman states en- 
joying, at least, the rights which they had before 
the congress of Vienna, and before that unhappy 
and disastrous period at which an infamous conspi- 
racy of the powers against the human race was 
formed. It is not less true, that trickery is 
manifest in all this. The Romagnans have not 
obtained what was said tc have been granted them. 
Every person who is acquainted with that country, 
can say 80; the hberation of the prisoners detained 
at Venice, although the French government has not 
relaxed in its demands, has not even been obtained. 
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A ttumber of these prisoners, | repeat, is, at pre- 
gent before special commissioners at Milam, +7 
am inclined to believe, that in this second affair; 
the government of the King has been deceived. 
‘‘ I have rendered ample justice to the govern- 
ment; I have given them my thanks for having 
done, at this moment, all that was in their power 
to soften the horrors of this counter-revolution ; but 
1 conceived it incumbent upon me to inform them 
that it was their duty—that it concerned the honor 
af the French nation—publicly to disavow the de- 
claration which has gone forth in its name. This 
resemblance, this homogeneous form of language 
of the French ambassador, with the principles of 
the holy alliance and congress of Vienna, are un- 
worthy of a government that emanates from the 
revolution of July, and from the barricades—and I 
think I do the government a service by allowme 
them an opportunity of making this disavowal.”’ 
All sympathy for Poland had forsaken the heazt 
of the government. It would seem that the more 
the misfortunes of this heroic people increased, the 
nore the conduct of the ministera became towards 
them harsh and vexatious. The frightful disaster 
of Warsaw, instead of rousing in them any of those 
generous sentiments which had burst forth frem 
the bosom of the nation, seemed only to have:been 
a fresh signal of persecution againet those illustri- 
nus remains of the holiest of causes. To some, who 
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Were anxious to escape by flight from the knout of 
the Muscovite, passports were refused ; to others, 
the ‘rank: of office, which the national government 
had conferred on them, was an object of contention 
because some few sous, more or less,. attached to 
each or such a grade, ‘‘ Was it,” the clerk of the am- 
bassador coldly enquired, ‘‘ before or during the as- 
sault of Warsaw, that you were named lieutenant 
or captain? Was the ink, with which your com- 
mission was written, dried by the canon of Gros- 
chow, or that of Praga? Wasa the Russian, one, 
or thirty leagues from the walls of Warsaw, when 
your country decorated you with the insignia, still 
black with powder, which I perceive upon your 
shoulder? Let us examine ininutely ; for if, when 
you were made officer, Paskewitch could discern the 
smoke of your dwellings, you are, according to the 
government, constituted by thé barricades of July, 
only a.soldier, to whom France owes no other asy- 
hem than a barrack, and no other charity than a 
ration.” 

: ‘Phen, on their arrival upon our frontiers, all 
these unfortunates were driven back, as if infected 
with a plague, from the roads to Paris, and di- 
rected to places, where, it was supposed, their scars 
and noble misery would find the least sympathy. 

' Theee vexations, odiously gratuitous, had pro- 
duced:in France a general indignation, when, in 
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the ‘disowssion of the budget, the minister catie 
forward to ask the chamber for an allowance. of 
600,000 francs for the relief of Spanish, Itakan and 
other refugees. ‘This demand gave nse to a warm 
discussion, during which M. Mauguin placed upon 
the bureau a petition from the Polish refugees 
requesting to be admitted into the legions orga- 
nized under the national standard. It is easy to 
conceive what a ferment this petition occasioned 
amongst the dortrinatres. M. Dupin, in agpeech 
which a deputy qualified as the language of the Ho- 
ly-Alliance, sustained that it was asking France to 
abdicate her nationality—that the constitution, laws 
and all the advantages of the political association 
were reserved for the natives -- that the Poles came 
amongst us as conquerors, dictating to us laws 
and considering themselves as a people in the midst 
of a people, whilst they ought to invoke in their 
favour the simple benefit of the right of nations. 
And was there not a great number of those pro- 
scribed persons who abused the title of exiles 
into France for the purpose of mingling themsetves 
with the civil troubles of the country, to disturb 
the populace and foment disorders ? 

Lafayette could not remain insensible to so 
many outrages against the children of Poland. 

‘* IT shall reply,” said he, ‘* in only a few words 
to the species of denunciation which has just been 
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made from this tribune, and say that if there ave fo: 
reigners who take part in these conspiracies -they 
must be named. 

‘© In the mean time we have sacred duties to 
fulfil towards foreignera of several nations. Re- 
call to mind what Spain was when the French ar- 
my entered it ; it was tranquil, order reigned and 
civilization was making progress. The French 
army went there to destroy that civilization, and 
to raise again the despotic and sanguinary throne 
of Ferdinand VII. I shall not recall to mind the 
murders and crimes committed since that period, 
and which have been followed by the abominable 
massacre recently perpetrated.* 

** When the Spanish refugees came into France, 
do you suppose that there was not some parti- 
colar duty to be observed towards them? Do 
you think that they were mere travellers to whom 
you should refuse the rights of hospitality as the 
orator who has just descended from the tribune 
lias attirmed ? These advantages belong to every 
one and there are certain natural rights of which 
foreigners ought not to be deprived. 

‘* As for Italy, I spoke some days ago of that 
pontifical army which has just entered Romagna 
under the auspices of a new Holy-Alliance, of 


* Alleding to the s*eassination of General Torrijoa and thirty 
other proscribed persons, 
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which the French government formed «@ part! 
Do you know what was ite first act? It was 
to sack a church and to make a mark of the 
holy vase to fire at. You know besides all the 
murders of which it has been guilty. 

‘** T shall not enter into the details, for of 
those I shall be able to speak in the discus- 
sion of foreign affairs. Nevertheless I shall ob- 
serve in respect to Italy, that upon the faith 
of the amnesty you sent back many Italians 
to their country ; and do you imagine that among 
those who have just been massacred there were 
not some who had returned to Italy through con- 
fidence in your promises of amnesty? There are 
still men towards whom we have sacred duties to 
fulfil and a reparation to make: I say reparation 
without adding any thing to it-—you know to what 
I would allude. 

‘< As to the Poles, you have all in this place 
answered for the nationality of Poland. Alag! 
where is that nationality. Poles come to you; 
remember it is your duty to make as many of 
them come as possible. I am inclined to think 
that the government sends aid and facilitates the 
means of their arrival; for every Pole whom you 
bring is snatched from Siberia and the scaé- 
fold ; and observe above all, that it is the heroic 
Polish army, which has received just praise, has 
preferred expatriation rather than submission to 
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the yoke of its oppressors, that we hesitate to 
form into Polish battalions. 

‘ Yes, gentlemen, it 1s our duty to draw here 
the greatest number possible of those heroic sol- 
diers who were to have been the advanced guard of 
Russia against us. But as I have already stated 
on another occasion, this advanced guard has 
turned against the body of the army, and averted 
the war which threatened us. This was at first 
denied; but 1 have proved it; and it is acknow- 
ledged.” 

The president of the council having made from 
his place a sign of disapprobation, 

* Do you still doubt Mr. President of the Coun- 
cil, that Russia had the intention of making war 
upon us? The Poles have averted the war from 
you, that war which was so much apprehended 
and which it was so much our interest to avoid ; 
and certainly your gratitude ought to be great, 
it ought to be unbounded towards them. 

‘Under existing circumstances you cannot 
yourself refuse to form Polish battalions. A part 
af them ask to have a Polish standard. The 
sovermignty of the French people would not suffer 
any loss; and the nationality which you have pro- 
mised to the Poles would be again found under 
the standard which they would bear in France. 
And if I thought that the principle of national 
sovereignty would suffer from it, you know well 
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that I would not ask it. Besides it is only a se 
condary demand. 

‘In order to organize these Polish battalions, 
i would be necessary to modify the law in some 
degree as it respects foreign regiments in the ser- 
vice of France; and you would inspire the whole 
nation with the liveliest enthusiasm. 

** Tf you think that I exaggerate, ask not only 
their old comrades, but every generation of the 
French people, wherever the noble remains of the 
Polish army has passed; ask them if the name alone 
of aPole has not awakened in them the liveliest 
sentiments? Fear not to form Polish battalions. 

‘If there exist any foreign jealousy that can 
take umbrage at this, it would be another reason 
for ingisting on this point; for there would be cow- 
ardice and a failing of French honour to yield to 
such exigencies. 

“This is the demand which is made on yor; I 
support it with all my power, and boldly declare 
that it will be supported by the whole of France.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Thesninister avowa bis counter-revolutionary principles—Lafayette 
bringa to recollection the principles of July—A dispute on this 
point between Lafayette and M. Casimir Périer—Ttettefutes 
the accusation directed against the opposition of having given 
bad advice to foreign putricts—The part which our soldiers 
acted in Italy. 


Tux chamber proceeded in the discussion of 
the -budget. The ministerial committee, named 
by the bureau, hurried through the financial ope- 
rations with a rapidity so scandalous that the 
discussions of the Chamber offered no interest 
except in the political explanations to which the 
firmness of the opposition each day constrained 
the ministry. These explanations rendered con- 
spicuous the errors which had been committed by 
a system that was narrow-minded, grovelling, un- 
generous, and unpatriotic, and also the evil which 
it had produced and the embarrassments which 
it entailed on itself for the future. 

VOL. I. 24 
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-Theag-last debates impressed on the terminatiag, 
ofthis session a character which will distinguish 
it in history as the most lamentable obstacle , shat 
has retarded in France the march of liberty . and 
civilization. One and twenty months have elapsed 
since the revolution of July, and the throne, based 
on that glorious event, announced in triumph that 
it had just been admitted in the alliance of the 
great powers. This was the mission of the thir- 
teenth of March; but was it also the destiny of 
France? And at what price moreover had the mi- 
nistry fulfilied this sad mission? It was not enough 
to have assisted with arms in hand at the funerals 
of Poland, the nationality of which Louis Philippe 
bad guaranteed in the discourse at the opening of 
the session ; it was not cnough to have given Bel- 
gium to England, and to have allowed . the 
liberties of Italy to be exterminated; it was 
not enough to have beheld without emotign 
the sufferings of the patriots, to have them .ar- 
rested on our frontiers, harrassed upon our terri- 
tary, and insulted at the tribune; but it was ne- 
cessary even in sight of the hecatombs.af Warsaw 
for the. ministry impudently to declare that Franee 
had done for Poland all that she could, and all that 
she ought todo. And then said the minister ‘‘ itjg-to 
you, it is to this memorable session that ought to, he 


attributed the honour of having made the revalation 
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of July triumph in the interior without reactions, 
without erceptionable measures; in the exterior 
without war, without sacrifices.” 
- And this bitter derision he himself permitted 
amidst enormous charges, complots, and civil war, 
which within had already so deeply compromised 
that revolution; and concessions, weaknesses, hu- 
miliations, which without made him undergo in 
the bosom of an insecure peace all the burdens of 
a war the most disastrous to the public fortune. 
This was not yet all. M. Périer wished before 
the termination of the session to resume all the 
task of government in respect to the object of the 
revolution of July, and the result which ought to 
emanate from it. The munister then declared 
haughtily from the tribune, that all the revolution 
had in view, and the consequences resulting from 
it was to secure the triumph of the parliamentary 
opposition which had existed for fourteen years 
against certain ministers of the restoration. We 
see that from the quasi-legitimacy the doctrinatres 
were rapidly arrived at complete legitimacy ; for 
M. Périer took care to add lest any one should be 
deceived as to the nature of his principles, that be- 
fore taking oath to the received charter he had al- 
ways remained faithful to that oath—faithful to the 
government of the foreigner. In a word, he re- 
mained positive, and even avowed, that the revo- 
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lution of Juty had been given tomen whi had 
only made part of the restoration. Ed 
Lafayette again brought to mind the disacknow- 
ledged principles of the revolution of July, md 
qualified with singular justness the system of the 
quasi-legitimists, for whom those three great days 
were reduced fo that evening, during which the re- 
traction of the ordonnances, and a frank and sincere 
return to the charter of Lows XVITI was proposed 
as the only erpiation of the blood of six thousand 
** Gentlemen,” said the general, ‘‘ the princi- 
pal organ of the government yesterday repeated, 
that the revolution of July was merely the accom- 
plishment of the principles and intentions of the 
opposition under the reign of the existing charter. 
‘** Now, gentlemen, these assertions, these in- 
terpolations, these definitions give a formal nega- 
tive to assertions, definitions and engagements, 
which it is neither my duty, nor does it concern my 
honour to regard as a personal fact. 
‘* It is incorrect, gentlemen, to declare that the 
revolution of July was subsequently divided into 
two systems, issuing from one source. Doubtiess, 
at the moment of the revolution, there was not a 
mind so preoccupied, there was not a political 
fiction so tenacious, as, that the sentiments of 
enthusiasm and of a future time should be iitro- 
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diced in the narrow circle of the doctrines of the 
restoration. 

. * But the revolution of July, gentlemen, is the 
national sovereignty ; it becomes the base, and the 
vital principle of our existence; it is the whole of 
the French people arming themselves to a man, 
and democratically naming their officers; it is 
the tri-coloured standard throwing down the stan- 
dard of legitimacy, the reigning dynasty, the pria- 
caple of its granted charter; it is, in short a return 
to the ideas, principles, sentiments, and hopes of 
89. 

‘* Welit gentlemen, it must be confessed, these 
essential elements of the revolution of July, each 
time, during sixteen years, that we would willing- 
ly have recalled them, had been repulsed, despised, 
declared visionary aud dangerous by the suppor- 
ters of the restoration and of the granted charter. 

‘ T also acknowledge, gentlemen, that it was 
not without foresight, without design, that these 
easential elements were, in the first instance, in 
the name of the conquering people, proclaimed, 
established, put out of the reach of danger, before 
ihe secondary combinations of royalty and the le- 
wélature had had opportunity to modify and dis- 

“The natural results of these first principles, 
the exacted debt of the revolution of July, are re- 
gistered in the ameliorations presented by the new 
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charter: the initiative right, restored to the cham 
bers, the jury, in political matters connected with 
the press, the promise of liberty of instruction, 
equality of religious worship, and the abolition of 
the hereditary peerage. 

“It is not then correct to say that the revol. 
tion has been but the accomplishment of the prin- 
ciples and wishes of the opposition under the 
granted charter. What is actually the fact? It is 
that the men of July, whose popular notions moat 
strongly sympathized with this revolution, and 
whose confidence in the national masses had been 
still augmented by their admiration for the sublime 
‘conduct of the population of the barricades, were 
anxiows to proceed in the enlarged views which 
the revolution had opened before them; but they 
even saw in them the means of most speedily es- 
tablishing the union of liberty with public order; 
for, if there has been some perversity in those who 
have pretended to believe that we did not ardently 
wish for public, personal, and individual security, 
and also for the security of popular industry, there 
has also been, I must say, a@ strange blindness, 
and a great want of memory in those who have 
allowed themselves to be imposed upon by such as- 
sertions, whilst the men who had always seen the 
beau idéal of a political system in the restoration 
with its granted charter, were naturally desirous 
to return within its limits. And, as we have been 
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told from this tribune that our opinions are...but 
the . dregs of the errors of 89, we may with equal 
justice reply, that the errors to which we are op- 
posed-are but the dregs of the bad habits and bad 
doctrines of the empire and of the restoration. 

. © Tf there ig a repugnance to admit that the re- 
volution of July and the late régime are two total- 
ly: different things, | may say opposed in their 
principles and results, if it is pretended that it was 
for the principles of the other charter that the 
blood of six thousand brave men was spijt, and 
that to have re-established those principles would 
have sufficed, this is in truth to transform our 
three glorious days of July into that night during 
which it was proposed to retract the ordinances, 
and to return with frankness and sincerity to the 
charter of Charles X.” 

_- Treating of the ambassadors in the discussion on 
the budget, Lafayette urged, that most of our di- 
plomatic errors proceeded chiefly from their desire, 
after a revolution teeming with the national sove- 
reignty, liberty, and equality, to refer to opinions 
and circumstances altogether opposed to ours. He 
asserted that there was not a word of truth in the 
-nconsation, of a desire to excite a war, which had 
‘been. brought by the partisans of _ government 
;ageinat. those who did not agree in their opinions. 
4. Wea not war that these demanded, but that no- 
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ble’ ‘and dignified tone, in accordance with:tile mx 
yolution of July, which had been successfally 
adopted in the frst moments of that revolation:'! 
‘In approving the Belgic expedition, Lafwyette 
expressed regret that France, already embarrassed 
by the protocoling influence, had not made a longer 
wojourn in Belgiam, as the presence of our army 
would have gone farther towards settling the ofaire 
of that country than a dozen protocols. He could 
pot but think, that if we had declared, for in- 
stance, that our soldiers should not quit the coua- 
try till the citadel of Antwerp waa evacuated, that 
fortress would not have been at this moment up- 
der the influence of Dutch cannon, and that after 
having excluded our diplomatists from the discus- 
gions 23 to which of the fortresses shoukl be‘de- 
molished, it was strange that the four great powers, 
our allies, should think of commencing with Phi- 
hppeville, which had nothing in common with 
those erected as a check against France. , 

In reproaching England with her coldness re- 
epecting Poland, Lafayette did not neglect the op- 
portunity to tie our government by the recollection 
of a solemn engagement. ‘‘ The chamber,” said 
he, ‘* as well aa the King and the government, has 
bound itself in honour, not to permit the Polish 
nationality to perish. God forbid that I shonkl 
believe either of those parties capable of weakness, 
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and - depend. “pon their, faith in sodecming Shei 
wood.” . 

The ministry hed ‘suggested that the French 
painots had given to the Poles the bad advies to 
shake off the yoke of ther tyrant. Lafayette re- 
pulsed this idea which seemed to imply that petty 
ambition had been the ground work of those great 
patriotic and national emotions which we have 
seen burst forth in various parte of Burope, eape- 
cially Poland, since the ignition of the electric 
spark by the revolution of July. ‘‘ But,” added 
he, ‘' if they have received bad advice, it ‘should 
rather be referred to thove timid counsels of which 
i have frequently spoken in this chamber, and 
which caused it to be signified to them through the 
Polish legation, and under the dictation of the 
Freach government, that in two months their af- 
fairs would be satisfactorily arranged, and that 
they must hold out till that time.” 

Lafayette adjured the government to repair at 
least a portion of its wrongs towards Poland, by 
giving instructions to our ambassador at Berlin, 
to require that the Prussian government should 
no longer arrest or i!l treat the Poles, when they 
supphocated not to be replaced under the dominion 
of the knout, but to be allowed the liberty to seek 
amongst us that hospitality which France was una- 
Famous in offering them. 
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: Lateyette. rose onee more to censure : thé part 
which our soldiers played in Italy, where the: Foyt 
treated them as Seracens and Vandale, whilst the 
ambagssador of the France of July signed, in-cons 
cert with the representatives of the Holy Alliance, 
that unworthy manifesto by which the patriotic 
Italians were enjoined to submit unreservedly to 
the army of brigands, which the Holy See had 
let loose against the legation, and to bow, without 
murmur, under the tyrannical decree of the Car- 
dinal Albani. If our troops were not landed in 
Italy to insist that the inhabitants of Romagna 
should at length enjoy their rights, and that the 
Austrians should evacuate Romagna, Parma and 
Modena, Lafayette entreated the government to 
inform the chamber for whom and against whom, 
for what and against what objects our soldiers 
were at this moment at Ancona. 

Lafayette also demanded that an end should at 
length be put to the unhappy state of things at 
present existing in Greece, and above all that 
paing should be taken to detach that country from 
the Russian empire, which from the time of Cathe- 
rine, had incessantly exerted itself to beguile its 
unfortunate people. He concluded by soliciting 
the interest and support of government in favour 
of the generous enterprise of the Portuguese, who 
struggle, at the moment these lines are written to 
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snatch their country from the execrable tyranny of 
Don: Miguel, that worthy brother of the King of 
Seni; for, said Lafayette, there 1s as much fra. 
ternity of feeling in their biography, as there is re- 
lationship between their families. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The Cholera burste out—The deputies slarmed-—-Last acte of the 
Seasion—The most important laws voted without examination 
-—One only law, a lew of proscription, undergoes a legislative 
discussion—The battles of Lafayette against the law. 


Tue scourge which for five months had deci- 
mated France, at last burst forth at Paris: After 
having reaped a large harvest amongst the lower 
classes, the cholera began to seize upon victims 
from all ranks in society. Nevertheless the most 
independent citizens, the most eminent functiona- 
ries, Made it a point to remain at their posts. In 
the midst of these afflicting circumstances, France 
had a right to expect from her representatives an 
exampie of impassibility and courage. She might 
have hoped that in the alarm which engrossed. the 
public mind, our deputies would have found cause 
for bringing to their labours an accession.of calza- 
ness, of uprightness, of steadiness ; for . proving 
that.a transitory celamity had no power to de- 
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range the regularity with which the affairs of state 
are conducted; and for encouraging the terrified 
population, by a dignified and manly presence. 
The slightest feeling of the propriety attached to 
their exalted station, social and political, would 
have induced the deputies to present the country 
with a spectacle, the popular influence of which 
would have been immense: the opportunity was 
grand, it was unique; they had not the fortitude 
to appreciate it, and the tribunes fled before the 
epidetic. 

The blow which struck MM. Peéerier, Lamarque, 
and some other distinguished deputies, was the 
signal for a disgraceful saure gu: peut, in the mo- 
ment that death hovered equally over all. : 

From this hour, reports of commissions lay 
heaped upon reports, laws upon laws, and the 
ministry left to itself, carried through this cham- 
ber desolated by fear, almost as many triumphs 
as the cholera carried off of sick: to such an ex- 
tent indeed, as to produce the remark from a pa- 
trietic journal, that the laws which issued from 
this extraordinary session, ought to be separately 
classed in the bulletin of the laws, under the de- 
womination of cholera-laws, to be provisionzlly 
executed, till from having been newly discussed 
wed voted in the next session, they shall have ob- 
tained a definitive character. 

‘It was thus, for example, that were successively 
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amugeléd through, the law upon the whale fishery, 
without even the trouble of consulting the cham 
ber, whether they would adopt the original pre- 
ject of the government, or the project modified by 
the tardy proclamation of the ministry; the law 
upon promotion in the army, the chamber of 
peers having rejected the amendment by the cham- 
ber of deputies, which put some check upon mi- 
tisterial arbitration m the choice of officera; the 
law upon the pay of the veterans; the law upon 
the reform of the penal code; the articles of which 
were declared accepted without a single person 
rising either for or against them; the law upon the 
appropriation of 1,500,000 franca for the expenses 
of the secret police, carried with breathless haste ; 
finally, that most important law, which nullifies 
almost all the others, the law of the unappropriated 
receipts, carried in two sittings! And all this in 
the midst of the noise and confusion, which but 
for the sadness of the occasion would have been 
laughable, of orators, of reporters, of secretaries, 
rising and speaking peli meli to the tribune, and 
voting en masse. 

It might be said in short that that spectre the 
cholera, had hastened the elective chamber to 
the close of this melancholy and disastrous ses- 
sion in shameful terror, when suddenly she ap- 
peared to awake, for the purpose of terminating’ it 
in the unpopularity of a measure, the most cruelly 
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exceptionable, The ministry came to propose, to, 
the. trembling centres the adoption of the law. 
against foreign refugees. This time, however, the 
general had beaten up the faithful to the scrutiny ; 
all the ministerial dependents were convoked ; the 
sitting was tumultuous, important ; and worthily 
crowned a session, which history will rank amongst 
the most unfortunate. | 

The ministry of the 13th of March had seen 
with extreme discomposure, the lively and patrio- 
tic sympathies with which the populations of the 
frontiers had received the noble wreck of the Po- 
lish army. They feared that the mighty Nicolas 
would take offence, and possibly also, that the 
presence of these brave men would maintain in 
France the generous sentiments of liberty. The 
ministry were anxious therefore, to place these 
noble strangers under an exceptionable legislation, 
by the help of which they might watch them, sur- 
round them, banish them as condemned criminals. 
For this purpose in the midst of human misery, 
which displayed itself in melancholy spectacles 
around us, and at a time when so much public 
calamity, ought to have opened their hearts to 
fpelings of affectionate sympathy, these lord 
keepers. of France, had the pitiable courage, to 
come and demand against these unfortunate pros- 
qnbed. beings, already decimated by the rod of a 
tyrant, a law of ill usage, an abominable law, of 
which the restoration itself, would not have dreamt 
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a ag ost, sforiouly despotic days; it..was the 

proscription of the 28th vendémuiaire, - yeRs 
ne ahined from the chesta. of the _diractosy,, 
where it had fallen into the desuetude of contempt, 
to smite the peaceable refugees of 1831. It. bes 
been already observed, that this law will prove to 
M. Barthe what the law of love (in d’amour),. wag 
to M, Peyronnet ; his name will descend with it 
to posterity ; it is his title to glory. 

A. discussion sustained with disgraceful inferio- 
rity was followed by a still more disgraceful. vic- 
tory. But the opposition nobly sustained this last 
combat. Lamarque, Pagés, and Odillon-Barrot: 
met the question on its political side, with q-lofty 
éxpansion of views, and an exquisite generosity, of 
sentiment. Lafayette, faithful to the inspirations 
of his whole life, painted in the most lively colors. 
the misfortunes of Poland, the tendency of Ger-. 
man nationality, the sympathy of the people for, 
men of patriotic affections, who were pursued by. 
the hatred and suspicions of arbitrary power, the, 
simple and cordial hospitality of the towns and. 
hamlets of our frontier. 

After recognising the existence of national: tights, 
which imply in certain respects an inferiority ia 
foreigners, Lafayette proved that prior to these 
political rights there exist natural rights inherent 
in gociety, and of which neither a particular ne-. 
tion, nor all nations united, can without. mnjustice 
deprive an individual, bay 
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‘t There are,” said he, ‘“‘ righta of which no 
one can be deprived, and which are not dependent 
upon the circumstances of nationality. It is im- 
portant not only to foreigners, but also to the ci- 
tizens of a free state, that these rights should not 
be violated with respect to any persons whatsoever 
by arbitrary acts. 

“« Certainly you will think with me, that liberty 
of conscience, judicial guarantees, the right of 
expressing one’s opinions, and of coming and go- 
ing, are amongst those I have described, and of 
which consequently we should not deprive fo- 
reigners. 

“ Besides, gentlemen, J think, and have long 
since said, that the revolution would not be really 
ended, that the career of political changes would 
not be closed, till we have exploded that arsenal 
of revolutionary and counter-revolutionary laws, 
that we are all agreed on proscribing in the mass, 
but which are afterwards resuscitated in detail, 
whenever one of them can be made to serve the 
interests of the party in power for the time being. 

‘* Among these laws I reckon that of the year 
6, of which advantage is now taken, a very anti- 
republican law, in my acceptation of the word, 
though enacted under a republican government. 

‘* This law had for its excuse, (a bad excuse in 
my opinion), that it was applied to adversaries, the 
enemies of French liberty.” : a 

vou. 28 
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: Lafayette blamed the expulsion of some. Eng- 
lishmen, who had entered themselves among the 
Trappists of La Meilleraye, and which had been 
represented as a measure of wise and good admi- 
nistration. ‘' Do not,” said he, ‘‘ mistake harsh- 
ness for strength, and tyranny for power, and the 
Trappists of La Meilleraye, will be no more dan- 
gerous to you, than the jesuits of George Town, 
are to the government of the United States.” 

He then passed in review the duties which 
France had to fulfil towards the Spaniards, from 
whom, by the most guilty of wars, she had wrest- 
ed their liberty and their country; towards the 
Poles, whose nationality the King and chamber 
had guaranteed upon their honor; towards the 
Italians, who were in France only because they 
believed, because they did us the honor to confide 
in, what was declared from the tribune by the 
president of the council and the minister for fo- 
reign affairs, upon our system of non-interven- 
tion. And these duties of France towards all 
these proscribed patriots, he represented as ren- 
dering the proposed law more especially infamous. 

' Lafayette traced the picture of those cruelties, 
which in breach of faith the Russians had inflicted 
on the unfortunate Poles. ‘‘ This breach of faith, 
‘these abominable cruelties,” said he, ‘' have 
merited for the Emperor of Russia, not the title 
of despot, it belongs to his avocation, but that 
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a@f tyrant, which I feel myself justified ta give 
him here, because no motive of diplomatic con- 
vemence will ever prevent my calling things 
and men by their proper names.” 

He referred to the guilty violence by which 
Austria and Prussia prevented the Polish soldiers 
from reaching the hospitable soil of France. 
‘* What I am saying,” added he, ‘‘ does not apply 
to Germany! once escaped from Austria and 
Prussia, the Poles were every where received with 
a nobie and generous hospitality. 

‘* They experience the benefits of this new di- 
rection which German nationality is taking ; that 
respectable nationality which, notwithstanding all 
that has been said, is as dear to France, as to 
Germany herself. 

‘* There they find ali the sympathies which 
meet them on the soil of France, which they ex- 
perience so many difficulties in reaching, that | 
ask again of the ministers, by what means they 
have given them to understand that the sail of 
France is hospitable to them.” 

He represented the measures adopted against 
the Poles as incompatible with the national will, 
with that will which ought to be the rule of govern 
ment. ‘“‘ That will evidently is,” contmued he, 
‘* that you should receive them as brothers, and 
that you should do all in vour power to relieve 
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them from the persecution and tyranny of which 
they are the victims elsewhere.” 

Already, at this period, the project which the 
ministry has just now put in execution of forcibly 
conveying the Poles to Algiers, was spoken of. 
Lafayette who felt the necessity of guarding against 
such a scheme, took advantage of the report to 
tell the chamber, that having spoken of it to the 
minister of war, he had replied that the supposi- 
tion was false, that it was infinitely absurd, and 
that he had his authority to contradict it in the 
most unequivocal manner. Well! three months 
have not elapsed since this ministerial denial, and 
already a detachment of four hundred Poles, who 
have not even heen permitted to touch the soil of 
France, is transported by us to the coast of Africa. 
And why this new annoyance? Because the Rus- 
sian ministry, has, we are told, warned our ca- 
binet that some Polish soldiers, have professed 
that their purpose in proceeding to France was 
to overthrow the throne of Louis-Philippe! such is 
the incredible pretence for a resolution which M. 
de Rigny has declared to be irrevocable. 

Lafayette, in alluding to the servility with 
which the government had obeyed the orders of 
the Pope in removing the tri-colored flag from 
the ramparts of Ancona, closed in the following 
terms his last parliamentary speech: 
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. “+ Tf our banner no longer floats over the walls 
of Ancona, it still floats at the head of our batta- 
lions ; and to the present time, its only result has 
been the abominable execution of the tyrannical 
decrees of Cardinal Albani, whom I can only com- 
pare with Bernetti; 1 can make no distinction 
between them, for they are alike in my eyes. 
But at least, these unfortunate Italians of the 
Roman states, whose prudent conduct has refuted. 
all the calumnies which have been so mdustrious- 
ly spread against them, must obtain their insti- 
tution ; their civic puard must be restored to them, 
that only protection against the spoliation of which 
they have been the victims ; and I must repeat 
that it appears to me very extraordinary to see 
such methods adopted, as those which you pro- 
pose, with respect to the Italian refugees, who 
ought, on the cuntrary to find so much sympathy 
and affection in France.” 

The ministry terminated this discussion, 80 
fraught with incidents and contradictions, by an 
mcident which marked the abject state to which 
its policy was reduced. M. Barthe represented 
the principle of the non-surrender of the refugees, 
as a concession to the liberality of Louis-Philippe’s 
government, What did this government suppose 
for.2 moment that it was within its option to deli- 
ver the Poles to Russian executioners, and that 
all France would not have simultaneously risen to 
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oppose so infamous a transaction! this is what 
confounds the imagination. 

Such has been Lafayette’s political conduct from 
the day of his dismissal from the command of the 
national guards of France, to the close of the last 
legislative session. I have, however, omitted to 
notice one of the most important services, which 
this great citizen has rendered to the principle of 
equality. I mean the suppression demanded and 
obtained by him, of the article of the penal code 
of the empire, which visited with a correctional 
penalty the usurpation of any title of nobility. 
This suppression so consistent with the social opi- 
mions of Lafayette, must be considered as com- 
pleting the abolition of the privileges of the here- 
ditary nobility in France, since henceforward, 
every one may assume on his own private autho- 
rity, the titles of duke, marquis, or baron. This 
is something in anticipation of better institutions. 

It may be observed that wlnle the floating l- 
beralism of the men of the monopoly and of the 
double vote, gave way on all sides, while the 
hearts of so many liberals, whose civic virtues 
were recognised by France, trembled, the aged pa- 
triotism of Lafayette stood firm as the pharos of li- 
berty in the midst of that chamber, enervated by 
fear or undermined by corruption. 

Tn all these striking points of this long and di- 
sastrous session; the address, the peerage, the 
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civil list, the budget, and our foreign policy infil- 
trating itself through all our transactions ; we have 
seen him, faithful to his principles of half a cen- 
tury’s standing, combating inch by inch, from po- 
sition to position, the invasion of every species 
of aristocracy, upon the holy dogma of the sove- 
reignty of the people ; a dogma, on which in his 
opinion, the interests, the wants, the civilization, 
the genius and the preatness of nations necessarily 
depend ; a dogma, tn fine, with which he has im- 
pregnated all the great questions he has touched 
upon, and of which he has left on all minds, traces 
s0 profound that no human phrenzy will be able 
to efface them. 
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CHAPTER XII, 


The ministry watched by the Nation—Their factitious popularity 
begins to desert them—-They feel the necessity of a new clap. 
trap for public opinion—Death and funeral of M. C. Périer— 
Death and funeral of Lamarque — Parallel—Distress at the 
Tuileries—Events of the 5th and 6th of Jene—-Conduct of 
Lafayette—Meeting of the Deputies in the evening of the Sth 
—The same in the morning of the 6th—Conduct of Lafayette. 
in these meetings—Interview of Messieura Laffitte, Arago, 
and Odillon-Berrot with the King—Report of what paseed 
ut the interview---The placing of Paris in a state of siege-~ 
Measure against Lafayette and Laffitte—Lafayette remains at 


Tae gates of the Palais Bourbon were closed. 
The contest was actually closed for want of com- 
batante, and our panting and dismayed deputies. 
had taken refuge at their country seats: theee: 
were not yet visited by the cholera. . 

Meanwhile, during the almost half century that 
the. revolationary torrent had been overflowbhg 
France, never had a legislative campaign proved ' 
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so fatal to the national interests of every denomi- 
nation: never had a chamber inflicted so many 
wounds on the country. The wants, the wishes, 
the interests, the civilization, the greatness of 
France, all had suffered derogation, and attaint 
in the withering grasp of the doctrinaives. And, 
remarkable fact! alarming phenomenon eighteen 
months after the revolution of July! the proceed- 
ings of this legislature sui generts, no longer bore 
any relation with the good or the evil accomplished 
by the preceding assemblies ; its acts were stamped 
with a character of originality,—a character abso- 
lutely prodigious im its kind. . 

To explain : 

The imagination may be elevated by contemplat. 
ing the sanguinary works of the convention, 
because the very crimes of the convention were 
marked by nationality, audacity, enormity; the 
servility of the imperial senate may be invested 
with a bright side, for together with tyranny that 
senate adulated glory; that glory whose march 
overturned the human race and restored antiquity. 
In short, there was an infusion of grandeur m the 
democratic convulsions of the convention, .as there 
might be of enthusiasm, and delirium in the-doci- 
lity of the Napoleonic legislators to the mighty 
will: of victory. 4 

ut whet particle. of mesit is discoverable, on 
the meat attentive investigation, in the represen: 
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tatives of the France of July? You may ryb and 
re-rub this impoverished specimen of humanity, 
it will stili present to view, only an anachronism 
with the age, a base denial of the march of human 
affairs, an inundation of dull passions, vulgar in- 
clinations, and that infirmity of intellect which 
characterized the Greeks of the Lower Empire, who 
when the religion of the Sabre was at the gates of 
Byzantium were engaged in stupidly disputing 
whether the light on Mount Tabor was created or 
uncreated. 

Such has been in some sort the moral and 
physical constitution of the two sessions which 
have stifled in the bud the hopes of the revolution. 
The principle of national sovereignty, civil and 
political liberty, individual liberty, liberty of the 
Press, the independence of justice, agriculture, 
commerce, industry, science, the fine arts, the 
rights of men, the glory of our arms, the national 
independence, enthusiasm, honor, dignity, patrio- 
tism, all has degenerated, all is tarnished by the 
breath of the two legislatures by which the fortunes 
of France have been depressed. 

By this time the fears, distrusts, and sinister 
rumours which for twenty months past had been 
apread and fostered by authority, had thrown gut 
the most rational conjectures upon the national 
destinies. The popular credulity had been attacked 
on so many points; the alarms of the people had 
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béen excited for such important interests, that, 
tossed to and fro between dread of republican 
terror on the one hand, and of the yoke of the 
Empire on the other, misled by a false represen- 
tation of the desires of the patriots, it was long 
before they detected the abyss which the men of 
calumny and blasphemy were opening beneath 
their feet. 

But no sooner did the loquacity of the doctrs- 
naires allow room for the exercise of reflexion, and 
for the substitution of facts for words, than. a 
speedy reaction was operated upon the public 
mind. The most indifferent observers perceived 
that the citizen monarchy now subsisted only upon 
the customs and usages of legitimacy ; that the 
sole result of the revolution had been to recreate 
a king such as are ali kings; the magistracy such 
as it was; a budget almost double any former 
budget, the assessment of taxes, the codes, the 
monopolies, the army and the church, such as 
they were ; and in short, that all that France had 
achieved by forty-five years revolutionary tortures, 
three days of gigantic conflict, and two thousand 
five hundred millions of contributions, paid in 
twenty months, reduced itself to neither more nor 
less than a new edition of the Capetian system, 
differently bound, and adorned with commotions, 
conspiracies, civil wars, hecatombs, and prostra- 
ttons at the feet of the Holy Alliance. 
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at A:prefeund sentiment of regret for the past,: and. 
of anxiety for the future, then began to penetrate 
all hearts. The timid, but loyal citizens at length 
discovered that sovereignty was decidedly no 
longer capable of being reconverted to its original 
purity, and that its feeble hands were powerless to 
restore to France her external dignity, or to com- 
pose the domestic animosities engendered by 
thoughts of usurpation, resistance, and civil war. 
Interested devotedness, affections biassed by lucre, 
hatred masked under the pressure of hands and 
embraces, which the restoration had extended 
from the exchange to the court; cupidity, in short 
began to discern that pecuniary, like all other 
interests must rest on pillars capable of resistance 
and endurance; that the existence of the system 
of the 13th March was an outrage, against the con- 
sequences of which the country must sooner or 
later take measures of security; a position radi- 
cally false, which a breath of the national will 
might overthrow ; a deviation from common sense 
in which no government whatsoever could. long 
proceed; a wrong, the redress of which could 
claim no gratitude from France, because when.a 
people are to be conciliated it isin vain they await 
the. moment of necessity. The stock-jobbing Phili- 
pists therefore began to grow rather lukewarm 
towards their chosen system, and to anticipate;with 
terror .the new series of events, with .which, the 
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blindness of the government might be preparing t to 
swallow up their capital. 

The transactions at Grenoble; the dissolution 
of the national guards in five or six departments ; 
the armament at Marseilles; the clandestine dis- 
embarkation of the Duchess de Berri on the shores 
of Provence ; the culpable family delicacies which 
lent impunity to this enterprise, the undisputed 
passage of the. Regent across our southern provin- 
ces, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic; 
commerce, industry, agriculture, all struggling 
under interminable oppression ; the insurrection in 
la Vendée; the nearly accomplished overthrow of the 
Grey Ministry, and the perturbation whichthat event 
was on the eve of producing in the affairs of 
France; Poland buried in the silence of death, 
and the grass growing in the streets of Warsaw, 
under the hoofs of the Cossacks’ horses; Russia 
calling her reserves and concentrating her armies 
on the banks of the Rhine; in the East, Austrian 
battalions inundating Bavaria, and all the smaller 
states of the Germanic confederation in commotion 
and anxiety ; our handful of soldiers shut up in 
Ancona, and our national flag piteously rolled 
up m its case; the armed attitude of Holland ; 
the interminable farce of the London conference ; 
a conclave of Russian and German generals as 
sémbled at Berlin; in short the complication of 
events that agitated Europe, tacerating in all diree- 
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tions our sympathies and wounding our mteresis; 
all these things at length began to work conviction 
even amongst the most apathetic that the cabinet 
of the Tuileries had at least lost all care for the 
welfare of France. 

As the parliamentary impressions grew weaker, 
the ministers felt the phantoms on which 
their existence rested, gradually, and one by one 
vanishing from under them, and their conventional 
popularity deserting them. Their adversaries 
pressed them the closer that facts every day arose 
to justify their attacks and legitimate their fears. 
Their very friends moderated their encomiuma, 
because futurity was at hand, and because more- 
over, those men who are most greedy of power, 
who would seek it even through the dirtiest paths, 
never seriously attach themselves to an order of 
things which has no morrow. 

On the other hand, the publication of the re- 
monstrance, or compte-rendu, in which reserved ex- 
pression, but ill-conceived severity of judgment, ins 
creased the perplexities of the ministry; a hun- 
dred and fifty senatorial signatures, protesting, 
throughout all France, against the march of admi- 
nistration, aud pointing out to the King and the 
country the inevitable quicksand upon which the 
throne and the state were being driven by the most 
inconceivable and grotesque imbecility that the 
clamours of intrigue ever pushed to the head of 
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affairs ; the voice of those citizens who hold in ¢he 
strongest detestation both hcentiousness and des- 
potsm, but who insisted on liberty as their pro- 
perty, solemnly declaring to their constituents, that 
the men who governed France had knowingly pre- 
capitated her from the majesty of the revolution 
into a labyrinth of the most miserable intrigues ; 
all these circumstances opened the eyes of the go- 
vernment, and made them sensible that the cause 
of their ascendency over timorous spirits being ex- 
hausted, the effect could not be re-produced ; they 
saw, in short, that for them to stop was to perish, 
and to rest on the defensive, was to retreat. 

Such was the situation of affairs when death 
summoned the man who was regarded ag the per- 
sonification of the system of the 13th of March. 
M. Périer’s comrades saw in the funeral of the 
president of the council, an excellent opportunity 
for re-animating expiring affections, and feigned an 
imposing manifestation of regret for the loss of that 
minister, and of assent to the system, the policy of 
which they were now become the inheritors. The 
national guard was therefore commanded to assist 
in the funeral pomp, and five thousand underlings 
of the various administrations received orders to 
appear m crape, and pour their iamentations over 
the tomb of the great man whose panegyric had 
for three days been thundered forth by the treasury 
journals. Nothing that can tickle the curiosity of 
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the. idlers in a great capital was neglected, dy,the 
funeral police of the juste-mileu. Programmes, iab- 
nouncing the march of the procession, the sumbet 
and stations of the civil and military corps - that 
were to accompany it, were prodigally disseminated 
in all quarters of Paris. When the day arrived, 
the most magnificent weather concurred to attract 
the people to the funeral. But neither the charms 
of an imposing spectacle, nor the influence of an 
unclouded sky after a long winter, could revive in 
the popular heart an enthusiasm which the errom 
of the illustrious deceased had extinguished. The 
people, Ispeak not of the emissaries of government 
offices, remained mute, and retired with indiffer, 
ence from that pomp, out of which the wreck of 
the 13th of March would fain derive excuses :for 
all the faults, apologies for all the fury of the mi- 
pister whom death had just returned to that no. 
thingness, from which, for the happiness and glory 
of his country, he should never, perhaps, have been 
withdrawn. But M. Périer is no more; respect .be 
with ashes! And may the tomb, veiling for:ever 
the. fatal errors of the minister, leave behind hisa 
no other remembrance than that part of the deputy 
ao long and courageously faithful to the cause of 
liberty. 4 oFainat 
> .Not..many days afterwards an irreparable : lees 
dismayed the. country ;—a national and immense. 
loss—the full extent of which futurity will, perhaps 
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speedily réveal.-A gallant soldier, who had lavish- 
ed‘his blood on twenty battle-fields, whose heart 
beat only for that France which he served and ho- 
hored under all her vicissitudes of fortune ; one of 
the highest glories of the army, and of the tribune, 
an eloquent deputy, a skilful and Joyal captain 
—Lamargue died. 

Although for many weeks declared inevitable, 
this death produced in Paris the effect of a great and 
sudden calamity. It was not party spint deploring 
the end of one of the most strenuous champions 
of public liberty ; it was not the soldiers of italy, 
er of Waterloo offering homage to the ashes of him 
who on all occasions made it a sacred and cher- 
ished duty to challenge their claims to the national 
gratitude, and to avenge the insults to which their 
old scars were so often exposed irom triumphant 
cowardice ; it was not the new army paying a tri- 
lute of gratitude to the memory of the noble general 
who honored its youthful courage with so much con- 
fidence and interest ; it was all well-disposed men, 
to whatever shade of opinion they belonged, who 
were desirous of discharging the debt of national gra- 
titade towards the illustrious citizen who divided his 
life between the defence of the independence of 
France without, and that of her liberties within ; 1 
wae the patriots of all lands that came t¢ shed tears 
over the coffin of the philosophic warrior, who, 
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emantipating himself from the bonds of too sértet 
a nationality, always fought for the junction of ail 
the people in the same communion of liberty. The 
tears of police, and the sobs of command were un- 
necessary here. This funeral belonged to the peo: 
ple; the popular grief was to constitute its only 
ornament and pomp. 

Had, however, a hundred and fifty thousand citi- 
zens, of all ranks and of all ages, been permitted to 
accompany, uncovered, the coffin of one of the 
chiefs of the opposition, and afterwards to retire to 
the silence of grief, what would have become of the 
ministry and the system, which Lamarque hed a 
hundred times, and up to the last moment of his life, 
stigmatised with incapacity and want of principle ? 
How was such overwhelming testimony of the 
veering of public opinion to be resisted? And 
what was to become of the 13th of March, of the 
5th of June, elapsed without disorder and without 
victims? How, again, was the assent of all honest 
men, and the fortunate concurrence of the national 
guard to be maintained, when it should be proved 
that the presence of these honest men, and <he na- 
tional guard at the funeral of Lamarque, testified 
on the contrary their distaste for the political ene- 
mies of this chief of the national opposition? . In 
this case, if all the conditions of our representative 
system are not mere chimeras, if all sense of ‘de- 
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ceney is not extinct in the government of elective 
iwonarchy, the ministry of the 13th of March was 
done up ! 

- Now that the ministry before hand had measured 
the extent of the danger which menaced their ex- 
istence, nothing, not even their proverbial fotly can, 
leave room to doubt but that they had conceived, 
premeditated, and contrived the horrible project of 
saving themselves by transforming a funeral cere- 
mony into a horrible scene of carnage and desola- 
tion ; for this, certainty fails us. To Avstory, per- 
haps to contemporary history, it belongs to verify 
conjecture. 1 am but an Azsiorian; I relate, my 
readers will judze. 

Lamarque breathed his last sigh on the 2nd of 
June, 1832. The very next day, the deputies pre- 
sent in Paris, the several patriotic ciubs, the 
schools, the Vendeans, and the refugees of all fo- 
reign nations nominated committees to concert to- 
gether the route of the funeral procession, and to 
determine the order in which these different meet- 
ings should present themselves. Far from oppos- 
ing these measures published by all the journals, 
the authorities sent agents to the president of the 
society, (‘' Atd thyself and Heaven will atid thee,”’) 
to come to an understanding with that honorable 
citizen respecting various details relating to the 
ceremony. Tuesday morning, the Sth of June, the 
most perfect tranquility reigned throughout the 
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capital; where nothing seemed to portend the senr 
guinary drama which was to close that eventfulday. 
The sky was serene, and every thing promisdd 
that the beams of a glorious sun would irradmte 
the obsequies of the illustrious dead. 
As early as ten o’clock numerous groups of. citi- 
zens made towards the boulevards, the quarters ad- 
jacent to the house of mourning. These throngs 
were composed of Frenchmen of all classes, and 
principally of national guards in uniform. The 
entire capital was agitated by a sentiment of pro- 
found regret, and appeared anxious to selute with 
the last homage, the mortal remains of a great 
citizen who had fallen in the breach, in the defence 
of liberty. At eleven, the corpse of the deceased 
was placed on the funeral car, and after some con- 
fusion, inseparable from similar ceremonies, it com- 
menced its march, drawn by patriots who dis- 
puted with each other the honor of such a burden. 
That multitude of natives and foreigners crowded 
in silence over a space more than a league in ax- 
tent, overshadowing with flags of twenty different 
kinds, the coffin of Lamarque, and uniting in ane 
common sentiment of respect and grief over the 
mortal remains of the faithful friend of sil free men, 
offered a magnificent spectacle. The procession 
began to “move amidst cries of Vive ia . liberid! 
Vive Lafayette ! gS tr yt ste 
I shall advert but elightly te the incidents. which 
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preceded the arrival of the certége at the Place de ia 
Bastille, the body of where Lamarque was to receive 
the last adieus of it’s friends. These incidents are 
confined to a brutal attack made by some town 
sergeants, upon a young man who was crying Viwe 
la Liberté! whom they dangerously wounded. 
Those agents of the police were, however, saved 
from still more imminent danger, by the efforts of 
that Parisian-artillery which has just been dis- 
banded for the second time. The unbecoming ob- 
stinacy of M. de. Fitz-James, in refusing to unco- 
ver, for several minutes, while a hundred thousand 
of his fellow citizens were passing hat in hand 
under his windows, gave rise to another manites- 
tation of resentment which would have grown se- 
rious had not the noble Duke disappeared. 

. But there is an episode which I ought to report, 
as one of the most remarkable characteristics of this 
solemnity : I mean the unpremeditated idea of going 
to the triumphal column. It has been said that 
this precedure had been previously planned. This 
is not true, and to satisfy oneself that it rs not, it 
ie sufficient to remember that if the project had 
been preconcerted the procession would have pro- 
ceoded direct from the hotel of the deceased. to the 
‘eolumn instead of arriving there by a very cir- 
curtous route without object. The truth is that the 
idea of this ovation which, while the procession was 
‘in:fall‘march suddenly strack some lovers. of the 
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old: French honour, was adopted by the deputies 
who supported the pall, for Marshal Clausel and 
General Lafayette were seen following the trramphel 
car arm in arm, and bareheaded making the tour 
of the column, amidst the applauses of the national 
guard, who saw with transport this homage paid 
to French glory. 

From this moment, nevertheless there was some 
ground of apprehension that a collision between 
the people and the authorities was contemplated 
by government. Whenever a military corps passes 
before a station, the troops of the latter should 
be called to arms. Why then, on the approach of 
the funeral of Lamarque, escorted by many de- 
tachments of the line, did the post of the staff, in- 
cluding the officer on duty retire within its branch? 
Was not this violation of military etiquette this 
gratuitous insult to the memory of a French Ge- 
neral, of a nature to irritate ali minds and to pro- 
voke serious disorders ? Such indeed would have 
been its immediate result, if, taking warning by the 
indignation which began to express itself in me- 
naces, those in authority at this station had not 
determined to pay to the illustrious deceased the 
honours which were his due. This scene however 
sowed the seeds of irritation, and it was evident 
that a small spark would be capable of andling: a 
great conflagration. - 

Already all ranks were indignant at the brutal 
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measure which had confined the pupils of the Po- 
tytechnic school to their hotel, debarring thege 
brave young men of the satisfaction of offering a 
last homage to the military virtues which should 
be their examples and guides. From this moment 
the cries of Vive ia Liberté! Honor to Lamarque! 
Down with the juste-milisu! were heard in the 
procession. But it was remarked that these cries 
principally proceeded from men unknown to the 
friends of liberty, and upon whom these latter in 
vain attempted to impose silence, by representing 
to them that in the present melancholy circum- 
stances the love of liberty could be expressed only 
by grief. 

The project of forcibly transporting the remaing 
of Lamarque to the Pantheon was also spoken of 
in the crowd, but this project vehemently supported 
by individuals generally supposed to belong to the 
police, appeared to be abandoned, on the represen- 
tation made by the patriots that such had not been 
the last will of the General, and that indepen- 
dently of all other considerations, his wiil ought to 
be respected. 

Nothing however, yet announced the deplorable 
catastrophe in preparation; and though the order 
of march originally arranged could not be strictly 
followed, the procession reached the Place de la 
Bastille without material interruption ; neither the 
rain which fell in torrents, nor some vexations 
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arising out of the attack of the town sergeants of 
which.I -have already spoken having been aitle-t6 
divert the multitude from the accomplishmentofi 
religious and patriotic duty. 

The hearse bad passed through the Place de. ja 
Bastille, streams of people pressed towards -the 
platform, from which several orations were to be 
delivered, and around which flocked the national 
guards and the students of the Polytechnic school ; 
the latter having, in defiance of the orders of their 
chief, formed themselves to protect from the cu- 
riosity of the multitude the corpse, the invalid 
bearers of the ensigns, and the orators who were 
about to speak. : 

' ‘The people were there, calm in the consciousness 
of strength, silent as grief; but already might.be 
seen many moved by the love of disorder mingling 
with them and seeking to agitate them in spite of 
the efforts that the national guard and the friends 
of Lamarque made to repress them. Occasionally 
silence appeared for an instant to be restored, when 
Marshal Clausel, in the name of the army, M. 
Mauguin, in the name of the chamber of deputies, 
delivered speeches which were received with-shouts 
of applause. It was thue that some yeare before 
the words of Casimir Périer had been receive7 
over the tomb of General Foy, ag also those df 
Lafitte and Lafayette over that of Manuel «and 
even those of M. de Schonen, when he pronoaneed 
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in the honor .of - the illustrious deputy. of: Le 
¥Yendée,. an oration so violent, that no joursel 
dared. print it entire. 

M. Pons de 1’Hérault, the Polish general Unin- 
eki, the Nuncio Lelewell and the Portuguese ge- 
neral Saldanha, invited to pay homage to the de- 
fender of their cause, successively read speeches 
which were hailed with the most lively satisfac- 
tion. Lafayette solicited to speak in his turn, ad- 
vanced near the estrade and in a short extempo- 
rary oration called the attention of the people an 
the one hand to the place where the Bastile for- 
merly stood, that spot, so deeply identified with the 
revolution of 1789; on the other, to the united and 
nomerous assembling of the victorious people 
during the great week of 1830. He paid a warm 
tribute of respect to the standards, not of the kings, 
but of the people of Poland, Portugal, Spain, Italy 
and Germany which overshadowed the coffin of 
Lamarque, and which he designated the offspring 
of our tri-coloured cockade. He concluded by en- 
treating the multitude who listened to him, to dis- 
perse peaceably and to do nothing to mar the 
remembrance of this eventfulday. And, as it had 
been in agitation, as 1 have already said to trans- 
port the body of Lamarque to the Pantheon, - La- 
fayette immediately recommended the patnota to 
reapecttheintentionsof thedeceased and the arrange- 
ments already made by his family. This exhorta- 
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tion was received with general assent; the depu- 
ties retired, and the funeral ceremony having. thue 
terminated, never had a more Imposing, # more 
remarkable protest been made against a govern- 
ment and its system. 

A succession of the most unforeseen incidents 
was the cause of saving the juste-miliew. 

.Among the diversified flags which, at the insti- 
gation of the English, appeared in the procession, 
were seen two red standards, from the appearance 
of which, it would have been difficult to have in- 
ferred premeditated design. One of these banners, 
which it is contidently asserted bad been bought 
during the course of the procession was totally 
without inscription. The other bore upon it asa 
device, Liberty or Death, which in the former times 
of the revolution signified only, To hve free or to die, 
a motto which Louis-Philippe as member of the 
club of jacobins tor a long time wore on the but- 
tons of his coat, but which latterly and during the 
reign of terror, wes translated Liberty or I kill 
thee ! 

The red cap, the bloody emblem of the terroriam 
of 1793 appeared suddenly amidst the cbsequies of 
Lamarque, but not till the coffin had arrived at the 
Place d’Austerlitz that is to say, at the moment:of 
the termination of the ceremonies. From. what 
revolutionary source, Carlist or Doctrinaire, had it 
arisen? Whatever it might be, this fearful motto 
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stained on one of the red flags, was carried’ for 
s6the mmutes through the astonished crowd. 
‘That some anarchists may have welcomed this 
dénionstration with enthusiasm ; that some of the 
couronnes d’immortelles which were to be seen there 
as well as at all ceremonies of the kind, may have 
been thrown at this flag—that inflammatory 
speeches, menaces, even against Lafayette may 
have been vociferated ; that the emissaries of diffe- 
rent factions, amongst whom might be found the 
hired agents of the police, may have sought in the 
obgequies of Lamarque, an occasion for disorder 
and anarchy, are facts beyond a doubt, and upon 
which the process that is now instituted, ‘unhappily 
imposes a reserve which nothing, not even the pre- 
rogative of the historian, permits me to lay aside. 
But that which is most probable, and which 
the judicial investigation will no doubt confirm, 
is that confined to a very small number of indivi- 
duals these disorderly symptoms would not have 
exploded but for the imprudent attack of the 
troops whom government had secretly drawn to- 
vether in the environs of the Bastille, and which 
it suddenly unleashed on a population nearly the 
Whole of which was inoffensive. The sentence 
which France awaits from the tribunals will de- 
clare for example whether the squadron which was 
deliouching at a gallop behind the Grenier d’Abon- 
dunce sweeping before it all the men, women and 
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clildrea found im its passage, was or was net the 
first, the true aggressor in the horrible  coniiet 
which steeped the capital in blood for two diyé. ” 
Impartial justice, or, in the place of it, national godd 
sense, will one day decide the question, whether 
the refusal to render in the Place Vendome the 
military honors legally due to the remains of La- 
marque, the prohibition of the scholars of the Po- 
Iytechnic school to assist at the procession, the 
attack of the sergens upon the boulevard Saint- 
Martin, the presence in the popular ranks of in- 
dividuals unknown to the friends of liberty, the 
disguise of a great number of agents of pelice as 
national guards, and men of the people, mingling 
with groups of distinguished individuals, together 
with the interference of the city militia in the 
struggle; the almost total absence of the military 
force upon the line of pracession, and its presence 
concealed about the place where the ceremony ‘was 
to terminate—justice and reason will determine, i 
say, the question, whether all these circumstances 
do not prove that it was government which in fact 
struck the first blow. But admitting it to: be 
doubtful, and although it may anticipate the‘‘en- 
quiry before the tribunals, I fearlessly assert on the 
part of the people, that these deplorable events hiad 
the decided appearance of a casual rencounterin 
which, under different impulses, voung ‘ren, ::me- 
chanics and national guards took part! withent 
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having had any idea of insurrection an hour be- 
fove, .and.atruck only when they were struck. at. 
Now ifit be admitted that of eight or nine hundred 
persons at most who were engaged im this unhap- 
py. struggle, one half at least were of the classes 
just named, it will be seen to what this vast and 
fermidable plot in favor of the revolutionary scaf- 
folds of 93 wil] be reduced; a plot against which, 
it was thought necessary, to bring more soldiers, 
than ever fought in the fields of Wagram or Ma- 
rengo. - 
_ Ninety-three ! always 93 for government ways 
and means! Is it intended to be said that all the 
young and generous amongst us have prostrated 
themselves at the shrine of that bloody era, and 
that terror is always at the gates of France! Apes! 
without doubt the aberrations of 93 still bave ad- 
mirers among men who never beheld the disasters 
of that epoch ! But whose fault is it, if the deeds 
of the convention and the crimes of the commit- 
tee af public safety turn some young heads! 

One word, Messieurs les Doctrinaires, upon this 
your favourite bugbear : 

_ It was at a time when all France was unanimous 
in ite condemnation of the misdeeds of the men of 
93; it was when, placed near the events, the na- 
tion better understood the character of the prin- 
cipal actors in that terrible drama, the venality of 
some, the. connection of others, with foreign in- 
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trigues, and the practice of every vice, which-ne- 
duced:to.a very small number the bona-fide..ten. 
rorists of fanaticism, the nation as with one voice 
spoke its abhorrence of the fatal results of a sya- 
tem, the impression of which was yet vivid; thus 
the re-action of the royalists, the assassination: of 
the patriots, and all the horrors which succeeded 
to the reign of jacobinism, found neither emlogy» 
uor even extenuation. 

But as soon as the people were persuaded that 
all danger was at an end, they began to theorize 
and speculate upon a past era. There arose a 
school of sophists in which the most culpable vio- 
lences of the last years of the revolution were ex- 
cused, as the effects of tmperious necessity, and in 
which praise was lavished, and immortality ad- 
judged to men the most fearfully distinguished in 
that sanguinary epoch. Two young historians 
then became the panegyrists of this school, in 
worke otherwise full of merit. People no loager 
feared to express themselves to the same effect in 
their public lessons of morality and philosophy. 
It is not to be denied, that these sophisms, incul- 
cated as political principles and infused into young 
mainds with all the power of a persuasive eloquence; 
have wrought on the feelings of a certain number 
of young men, of whom we must do them the justice 
to believe they would be incapable of carrying 
into execution the doctrines they profess; their 
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niasters themselves would fail to do what they 
ence recommended to the adoption of their pupils. 
But these doughty historians, these radical philo- 
sophers, apologisté of Saint-Juste and of Danton, 
in what rank are they now to be found? To what 
political party for example do MM. Cousin and 
Thiers belong? To that interested party whose 
timid consciences start at the operation of insti- 
tutions strong and free, and who blush not to in- 
voke punishment upon the disciples they have 
acquired, involuntarily perhaps, only through the 
most melancholy aberration of the heart and un- 
derstanding! and itis they who now cry out, that 
all is about to hecome chaos and anarchy because 
their words have been listened to, and their les- 
sons imbibed. When shall we see France on one 
side, the counter-revolution on the other, but no 
mongrela between these two champions. 

J return to Lamarque’s obsequies. The appa- 
rition of squadrons of dragoons, overturning every 
thing in their passage, had, as I said, roused the 
anger of the people, and destroyed the effect of 
the pacific exhortations of Lafayette. Then the 
cries ; nous sommes atiaqués ! aux armes ! plus de 
Bourbons ! vive la république ! resounded with vio- 
lence ; and a large number of citizens and pupils 
of the Polytechnic school fell into a line, in order 
to form a rampart between the cavalry of govern- 
ment, and the crowd of citizens, women, and 
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children accumulated upon the place de la 
Bastille. But, whilst this first squadron was held 
in check, another debouched upon the Boulevards,’ 
doubtless to place the cortége between two fires. 
it was then that the first fusillade was exchanged. 
My readers know the result of this firet conflict, 
and the vicissitudes of the two days. 

But what became of Lafayette amidst all this 
confusion? Directing his steps tothe place where 
his carriage awaited him, and not finding it, he 
and his son mounted a fiacre, from which the 
people detached the horses, and persisted in 
drawing it, spite of the entreaties and efforts of 
Lafayette to withdraw himself from this species of 
British ovation, for which, in America, as in 
Europe, and at every period of his life, he showed 
a strong distaste. It was, however, the only 
means left to free himself from the crowd, and 
escape from the noisy bursts of affection, with 
which he was greeted. Meantime, the combat 
began at the place where the coffin was, and a 
numerous crowd gathered round the vehicle of 
Lafayette, clamouring in a tone of high exas- 
peration, and soliciting the general to suffer himself 
to be carried to the Hotel-de-Ville. Lafayette 
repressed this proposition, conjuring these men ‘to 
disperse peaceably, when the group mingled with 
which it is said, were some agents of the police 
was charged by a detachment of dragoons. At 
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this moment the fiecre, turning to the right in 
order to reach the house of Lafayette, was accom. 
panied only by a crowd totally unconnected with 
the combat, and similar to those who had so many 
times assembled in order to serve as cortege to the 
veteran of the people’s cause. 

Some cries, however, of vive la République were 
mingled with those of vive Lafayette. But it must 
not be forgotten that the spies would naturally 
introduce themselves among this cortege, in order 
to change its true character. For the rest, it was 
also natural that those who sought a collision, 
should remain en the place de ta Bastille where 
the combat had already commenced. It is pre- 
tended, indeed, that Lafayette’s escort had at- 
tempted to disarm a post on its passage. The 
fact is, that some voices having been raised in 
order to incite the poste de la Madeleine, to take 
arms, the officer on guard thought it his duty to 
apply for orders to the general, and to offer him 
ap escort. But Lafayette thanked him, and show- 
ing him that he was surrounded by friends, 
persuaded him to return to his post, which he did 
to the full satisfaction of the crowd. Arrived at 
the general’s house, the brave people who had 
conducted him there, peaceably retired, without 
the least disorder having occurred during their 
long passage from the Bastille to the Rue d Anjou 
St, Honoré. . | 
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_ These circumstances include the whole of Lala. 
yette’s participation in the events of the 5th of 
June. I have, however, omitted one which ought 
to be told, as it reveals the existence of an intrigue 
that time will perchance explain, but upon which 
the process instituted in the criminal courts pro- 
hibits me at present from offering a decided 
opinion. When the red cap passed before the 
estrade «a couronne d'immorteiles had just been 
placed on the head of Lafayette, whilst another 
had been thrown at the red cap. Lafayette 
hastened to rid himself of these flowers, and 
holding them a moment in his hands, he threw 
them down at his feet, to signify his disgust at the 
devotion paid to the red cap, and the desire that 
he felt to see the flag of that color removed. By 
whom was the red cap surmounted with that 
wreath ? Who hastened to spread through al! parts 
of Paris, and above all, through the ranks of the 
Parisian artillery, which the government regarded 
as the most inflammable of the revolutionary 
elements, who, I ask, hastened to spread the 
report that the hand of Lafayette had just crowned 
the red cap! Who could profit by this calumny, 
if it was not the juste miliex ? For it the occasion 
was opportune, the moment decisive. On the one 
hand, the rumour that Lafayette had crowned the 
red cap, would draw a set of ardent, unreflecting 
young men into efforts sure to be put down after 
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having served to attest the existence of a vast and 
flarrant republican conspiracy. On the other 
hand, the conviction, though but for an instant, 
that Laiavette had done fealty to the embiem of 
terror, and raised the standard of disorder and 
anarchy, was a fortunate chance, an infallible 
means of putting an end to that unlucky popu- 
larity to which unhappily nothing could be object- 
ed but haif a century of sacrifice and devotion 
to hberty and piblie order. 

From a feeling that I leave to the judgment of 
my readers M. Madier de Montjou hastened to 
inform his constituents, and above all the ministe- 
rial journal ef his department, of this abomination 
of the cap crowned by Lafayette.* 


* The Courrier du Gard contains the positive assertion that 
when the emblem of 93 was raised on the coffin of Generel La- 
taarque, General Lafayette was eager tc surmount it with a 
courcnre d inunortelles are that, besides, beimg apprehensive of 
the events about to occur, he had succeeded, not without diffi- 
culty, in regaining hie house, where being at length arrived, he 
ened ont: J am safe at last. 

A deputy having observed to M. Madier Montjou that this 
assertion made only on the evidence he had detailed, was as 
false ns it was absurd, M. Madier thought fit to transmit the 
following letter to Lafayette : 

‘** In informing several of my friends of the events of the Sth, 
* T told them that you bad manifested yaur grief et the excesse 
‘of the populace and at the honore they had conferred on you 
** is spite of yourself. On the 6th, conversing on the same sub- 
“* ject, I gave them to understand that several individuals de- 
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The latter entered his house at half past six in 
the evening. Shocked at the melancholy issue of 


serving of credit asserted that a red banner, surmounted by 
“‘ cap had been presented to you by the people, with an en- 
" treaty to place thereon a crown and that you had thought pro- 
*' per to yield to this request. 

‘« T was shortly after informed that you sternly deny the trath 
‘of this. I should be sincerely obliged would you authorize me 
to rectify the former information transmitted to my friends. 
“ They would be no less happy than myself to learn that I have 
‘* Deen in error.” 


The following is General Lafayette’s anewer : 


La Grange, 13th of June, i832. 


‘ You ask if it is true as individuals deserving of credil azseri 
(and which you have made known to your friends) thet a crown 
‘was pleced by me on the red cap that was borne through 
‘* the procession of General Lamarque, not by the people, that 
* is by more than 100,000 citizens whose patriotic manifestations 
“ showed any thing but sympathy with that unfortunate move- 
* ment but by a group whose character and motives time will 
** unfold. 

‘* Tf FT had only to speak of those, who, supposing them pos- 
** sessed of the least knowledge of the history and men of their 
‘country, could have carried want of memory, credulity, or 
‘the spint of party to the pitch of suffering themselves to be 
* impored on by this tale and who have circulated it with harm- 
'* less precipitation, you know I should be a little at a lose to 
" say what I thought of them, 

** With regard to those who pretend to be assured of the 
‘* fact as well as certain persons who declare they beheld it, I 
have no hesitation in saying what my friends have already suid 
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a day which might have been afterwards remem- 
bered .with such joyful satisfaction, the spirit of 
resistance spread, but it was impossible yet to 
foresee the character which this new conflict would 
assume ; until nine o’clock the most contradictory 
rumours were circulated respecting it, but the 
only positive fact was that in the impetuosity of 
their first movement 4 or 500 young men, ina 
multitude of small groups, had seized in the 
twinkling of an eye, on ail the posts established 
from the Pont d’Austerlitz to the Bangue de France. 


‘ to the face of many of them; that is, that their essertion is 
‘ at once a piece of gross stupidity and a lic. 

“ ‘You may give to this all the publicity you please, and in 
‘ this expectation I shal] add one short observation : 

* [have always been opposed, with sincerity and with the 
‘ approval of my countrymen, to the criminal violence of which, 
‘im 1792 and 1793, thts red cap became in France the bloody 
‘symbol; neither have I bowed before the counter-revolutionary 
‘ usurpations which have by turns retarded the liberation of 89. 
‘ This eteadiness during the 56 years of my public career, is, 
 iteelf a protest against the more recent system which, @ prepos 
‘to a movement repressed by a force fifty times ita own, would 
" nvoke the iliegalities and immoralities of 50 many preceding 
‘avatems, in order to advance its work of the demolition of 
‘ the principles and engagements of our revolution of July 1830, 
‘which in spite of our mis-reckoninge, will etill accomplish 
‘its purpose and carry into effect the principles I have all my 
‘ life advocated.” 


Recevez, &c. 


'* LAFAYETTE. 
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This: circumstance proves two things which throw 
light on these disastrous events: that there existed 
no premeditated plot, for how can. we admit the 
idea of a combination of this kind, which should 
have been so feebly supported. The second, that 
if a greater number of citizens had taken part in 
the combat, this combat would have bad another 
result, or at least very different viciseitudes. 
This reasoning is the better founded, as it is 
now notorious, that during the whole evening 
of the 5th, and the morning of the 6th, the 
different conflicts took place between groups 
of from twelve to fifteen insurgents, on one side, 
and battalions of the line and of the national guard 
on the other. 

Meantime, the government, affrighted if 
not at the conflict it had probably foreseen, 
at least at the obstinacy of the resistance 
that it encowntered, neglected nothing in 
order to engage in its cause all the timid 
and interested. The apparition of the red cap 
was for it, a true godsend! its agents dispersed 
themselves through every part of Paris, causing 
the citizens to close ther shops, and to arm 
themselves against the frightful anarchy, pillage 
and incendiarism which threatened them; Paris, 
all France was, they said, about to be annihi- 
lated. This manceuvre was completely suc- 
cessful, the capital armed itself against the 
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red: éap that it everywhere beheld, and that- aa- 
tional guard which, the evening before had wil- 
lingly protested against the measures of govern- 
ment, expended its ammunition without hesitation 
in order to defend its property, wives and children 
against the cannibalism of the republic, and the 
rapine of the levellers of 93. 

On their side, the court and the ministry, not 
satisfied with the forty thousand soldiers who 
already protected their power, hastily summoned 
the regiments in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Paris, and reqmred the rural services of the 
National Guard of the banieue ; so that the sun of 
the 6th of June rose upon more bayonets assem- 
bled within the walls of Paris, to conquer the 
republic, than the mists of Austerlitz and Jena had 
seen march against the Prussians and Russians. 

On the 5th, the King returned from the Chateau 
of St. Cloud to the Tuileries, where the council 
of ministers was sitting, doubtless awaiting the 
announcement that the obsequies of Leamarque had 
taken place to the satisfaction of every one. It 
was there that all the measures of repression were 
resolved on, and that the battalions of the banKeue 
came en passant to whet their rural courage with 
the sight of royalty. It was there also that 
Marshals Soult and Sebastiani proposed proclaim- 
ing the city in a state of siege, whilst fortune had 
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not yet declared in favor of the 13th of March, and 
there was really danger to the government ; a pro- 
position that was received with indignation, whilst 
a paternal government should doubtless deprive 
eight hundred thousand Frenchmen of their com- 
mon rights, and treat a capital as a fallen enemy 
only when there was no longer any thing to fear 
for any body. 

Having returned to his hotel, Lafayette imme- 
diately became the object of the most lively solici- 
tude. The interest and curiosity of the people was 
intense, his friends and enemies were the more 
eager to have intelligence of him, as rumours, the 
most contradictory and alarming were in circula- 
tion respecting him. Here, it was asserted that 
the insurgents had conducted and lodged him in 
the Hotel-de-Ville; there, that his body, pierced 
by many bayonet wounds, was being carried 
bleeding through the streets of Paris by the repub- 
jicans, and instigating the people to vengeance ; 
elsewhere, that the government had seized and 
thrown him into the dungeon of Vincennes. 

No part of this was true. Lafayette, beset from 
without, and doubtless also from within, by the 
agents of the police, was at this moment, what he 
was in all circumstances: calw, inflexible and 
prepared for any event. As my situation placed 
m¢ in intimate communication with him, I was 
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enabled on this occasion, a8 on many former ones, 
to observe the sentiments which in these new mo- 
maents of trial agitated his mind. He was wholly 
absorbed by grief and indignation. He shuddered 
to see French blood shed by French hands, and 
was herror struck at the want of faith, and the 
fatal blindness of the government which had con- 
jured up new calamities, and kindled strife between 
the combattants and the throne of July. But if 
Lafayette condemned the faults of the government, 
he censured with equal severity the imprudent 
temerity of the young men who sought in revolt 
and violence for that redress which they should 
have left to time, the laws, and the rerular opera- 
tion of the chambers and the press. 

As to the dregs of all factions, the instruments 
of foreign influence who had mingled in the trou- 
bles of the 5th and 6th of June, with the view of 
bringing back despotism by anarchy ;—as to the 
wrecks of all regimes, Republicans, Carlists, or 
imperialists, who shewed themselves, as they 
always do, wherever bad passions are to be grati- 
fied, and lucre to be gained,—Lafayette had no 
need to disclaim all connection with them. The 
history of his life attests that such men have 
always found him foremost among their enemies. 

That for which Lafayette most ardently hoped 
and prayed, was, that the blood of his country- 
men might cease to flow ; that Frenchmen, misled 
by the excitement of # generous sentiment, woukl 
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speedily resume their obedience to the laws, and 
that the King, rendered wise by the spectacle of 
so many disasters, would renounce a system of 
government, whose deplorable results were blood- 
shed, everlasting bloodshed; but no shadow of 
hberty, prosperity, or confidence. What Lafa- 
yette most dreaded, and it was a danger which he 
would gladly have averted by the sacrifice of the 
few years he might have to live, was, that a go- 
vernment, fuilty in so many ways, should profit 
by its sad victory, to change suddenly from re- 
served tyranny to open and cruel oppression. 

Meanwhile the conflict was maintained; the 
noise of the fusillade continued, and deep anxiety 
was depicted in the countenance of Lafayette. 
Betweeu seven and eight o'clock, several patriots 
successively called upon him, to inquire what 
could or ought to be done to put a period to the 
disasters which desolated the capital, and the still 
greater misfortunes with which it was threatened. 
But the time was passed when Lafayette could 
interpose between the people and the throne of 
July. He had, several months since, acquired 
the melancholy certainty that that throne was no 
longer accessible to persuasion. Besides, is it 
not a weakness natural to human nature, to listen 
impatiently to the remonstrances of those whom 
we have wronged, and to be angry at the most 
honest intentions of men who have it m their 
power to reproach us with want of faith? 
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A few weeks before the disturbances of June, 
several Deputies had implored Lafayette to make 
a personal appeal to Louis-Philippe, to point out 
to him the dangers to which France and himself 
were exposed by the policy of this government. 
Lafayette replied, that be was certain such a 
course would be perfectly useless, and that it 
would be better to hazard a joint measure; that 
is to say, the compte rendu, of which he gave the 
idea, and for dfawing up which, he was appointed 
a commissioner by his colleagues assembled at 
the residence of M. Lafitte. 

In this state of things, it was agreed that the 
Deputies of the opposition present in Paris should 
meet in the evening at M. Lafitte’s, to deliberate 
on the measures to be adopted for restoring pub- 
lic tranquillity. The meeting was verbally fixed 
for nine o'clock; but, as every regular mode of 
convocation was impossible, and as every body 
had been thrown into confusion by late events, 
not more than twenty members were abie to at- 
tend, Among these were M.M. Lafitte, Cabet, 
Lafayette, George Lafayette, Maugnin, Odillon 
Barrot, Bérard, Niced, Laboissitre, Tribert, 
Clausel, Marschai, Tardieu, Girardin, Gautier de 
Rumigny, Taillandier, Pourrat, de Brias, Audry 
de Puyraveau, Subervie, Comte, &c. 

For a considerable time, the conversation was 
confined to the reports in circulation, and which 
were alternately repeated and contradicted with 
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surprising rapidity. Several individuals uncon- 
nected with the Chamber of Deputies, jomed the 
meeting, and prevented all regular deliberation. 
Besides, none of the Deputies present appeared 
to have formed any fixed ideas respecting the 
important events which were passing, and the 
issue of which seemed yet to depend on an infinity 
of chances. They were divided in opinion as to 
the degree of blame or praise due to the conduct 
of government in this fatal catastrophe, as weil as 
the direction to be given to events, in case it 
should be their lot to exereise that direction. 
Some bitterly deplored the re-actionary obstinacy 
of the government, which rendered revolt and -in- 
surrection the only means by which liberty could 
defend herself; others could not find terms suffi- 
ciently strong to blame the turbulent spirits, 
whose criminal imprudence bad compromised the 
cause of the revolution, by rendering the law the 
auxiliary of its enemies. But all, it'must be con- 
fessed, joined in one common feeling of indigna- 
tion and disgust at the unfortunate bonnet-rouge, 
whose unexpected appearance had paralyzed so 
much foyalty to the revolution, annihilated so 
many prejudices against the ministry, created so 
many supporters of a despised system, and, in @ 
word, changed the fate of that day, so big with 
happy results. All, too, appeared intent on 
stopping, speedily, and by any possible means, 
the dreadful effusion of blood, 
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In a word, this incomplete and undecided 
meeting presented no trace of the resolution and 
energy which bad characterized the memorable 
assemblies of 1830, This was, perhaps, because 
the most justifiable resentment was checked and 
dismayed at the idea of 2 deadly conflict between 
the conquerors of 1830 and the monarchy of the 
barricades. In short, there are things which 
though true, are nevertheless incredible. 

Such was the state of feeling when Lafayette 
joined the meeting at M. Lafitte’s. His presence 
brought the discussion, or rather the conversa~ 
tion, into a more direct channel; aud the ques- 
tions upon which the Ministry had assembled 
to deliberate, were then broached. It has since 
been reported, that at this meeting a proposal 
was made for the deposition of the king. This is 
utterly false, and the only circumstance which 
could have given rise to this fabrication of the 
police spies, was the observation made by one of 
our most honourable fellow citizens, that the in- 
surgents in several parts of Paris were shouting 
“ Plus de Bourbons?’ That these cries were 
raised is a fact which admits of no doubt. 

The meeting proceeded to consider of the 
meaus of checking the effusion of blood, and im- 
phoring the conqueror to use his victory with 
moderation, especially considering the large share 
he bad had in the cause of the conflict. Two 
measures were proposed, viz.—an address, and a 
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deputation to the king. These propositions were 
discussed. ‘Lafayette assented neither to the one 
nor the other; first, because, as be satd, he ‘was 
convinced of their perfect inutility; end next, 
because if, as was asserted, all was ended, it 
would iil become the national opposition to take 
such a step after the event, especially as it was 
certain that the doctrinaire deputies had, for 
several hours past, obstructed the avenues to the 
throne. Lafayette also alluded, with sincere re- 
gret, to the ill success of the efforts he had made, 
at two great periods of his life, to solve the 
problem of a citizen monarchy, founded on the 
bases of the sovereignty of the people. 

However, an address appeared to be deter- 
mined on, and the discussion next turned on the 
way in which it should be drawn up. Some of 
the Deputies were of opinion that it ought to 
express the horror felt by the opposition at sight 
of the donvet-rouge, profound indignation against 
the insurgents, entire approbation of the vigorous 
measures which had secured the triumphs of public 
order, and a hope that the guilty would be 
punished with inflexible severity. 

This proposition, which was vehemently sup- 
ported by certain Deputies, was opposed by 
M.M. Lafitte, Mauguin, and Lafayette. The 
latter declared that he shared in the utmost de- 
gree the horror with which the dennet-rouge had 
inspired his colleagues ; that at all times he had 
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avowed his antipathy to that emblem of the 
anarchy of 1793, as well as to all ideas connected 
with it; and that he concurred in the most de- 
cided manifestation of the sentiments of his col- 
leagues and himself on that point. However, he 
also thought that the government had committed 
errors of the greatest magnitude, for which it 
would not be right to grant a bill of indemnity, 
and that, in present circumstances, more than at 
any other time, it was the duty of the representa- 
tives of France to remind the throne of July 
of the conditions of its existence, the engagements 
it had violated, the rights of the nation disavowed 
and trampled upon, and the disasters entatled by 
broken fuxith, and to urge the necessity of aban- 
doning the disastrous system of the 13th of March, 
which daily widened the abyss that separated all 
that the revolution of July wished to unite. 

As to the punishment to be invoked on the 
heads of the insurgents, Lafayette was of opinion 
that the government required no excitement on 
that puint, and that, on the contrary, it was the 
duty of the representatives of the nation to solicit 
the sovereign clemency im behalf of men misled 
by sentiments whuse extravagance alone was cri- 
minal—-men who had shewn themselves in the 
day of their triumph so merciful towards their 
enemies. The man who had defended the mi- 
nisters of Charles X against the just vengeance 
of the heroes of the barricades might well hold 
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this language to the monarchy which he had 
reared up. Besides, Lafayette had always con- 
curred in the opinion of Carnot, who addressing 
Louis XVIII said, “ in civil diseords there are no 
criminals, but only conquerors and conquered.” * 
As M. de Martignac justly remarked in his de- 
fence of the prisoners of Ham, ‘ in religion as in 
politics, martyrdom creates fanaticism, and fana- 
ticiem, in its turn creates martyrdom.” 

Without any determination being formed on 
the question of the address, it was again proposed 
that a deputation should be appointed to make 
some verba] representations to Louis Philippe. 
Lafayette refused to form part of this deputation, 
for two reasons which he candidly explained. 
The first was, the positive conviction impressed 
vpon him in his last conversation with the king 
that the governmental opinions of that prince 
were so tenacious, that persuasion, at least from 
him, would have no effect on the system adopted. 
Lafayetic’s second reason was, that his presence 
must necessarily remind the king of having vio- 
lated or forgotten a solemn engagement. He, 
therefore, wished to spare his majesty, and to 
spare himself, an interview which bitter recollec- 
tions would render mutually painful, 

As J have before observed, al! these proposi- 
tions were made in a desultory conversation ra- 


* Carnot’s memorial tothe king. 
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ther than in a regular deliberation. The meeting 
broke up at midnight, without having come to 
any determination; but with the understanding 
that it was to assemble again the next morning at 
ten o'clock at M. Lafitte’s. I will offer no opinion 
on this adjourament, when every moment cost the 
life of a Frenchman. I have already observed 
that the spirit of 1830 had vanished, and that the 
men whose courage had then triumphed over so 
many obstacles, seemed to be annihilated. 

‘eé will now take a glimpse at what was 
passing elsewhcre, while a handful of Deputies 
were assembled at the hotel of M. Lafitte. It 
may readily be supposed that the attention of the 
government was fixed on that meeting, of which 
recent events doubtless magnified the importance. 
The reiterated cries of ‘‘ Vive Lafayette,” at La- 
marque s funeral, had dispelled the illusions of the 
juste-mulieu respecting the fost popularity of that 
general. The man of July had been triumphantly 
escorted by the people: it had even been pro- 
posed to conduct him to the Hotel dc Ville 
through wew barricades, and to make him the 
president of one of those meetings which, twenty 
months earlier, had sanctioned the work of the 
people, and struck the last blow at the perjured 
dynasty. This was more than sufficient to urge 
to violence a government which felt that it pos- 
sessed power only in convulsions. On the other 
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hand, if insurrection were overcome, as there was 
no doubt it would be, what a prize for the doctri- 
naires would be an anarchical plot hatched by 
Deputies, and headed by Lafayette, the man who, 
it would be said, had adopted the false device of 
liberty and public order. This would at once 
overthrow the old and inconvenient popularity of 
Lafayette in America as well as in Europe. In 
the midet of all these embarrassments it is alleged 
that the arrest of M.M. Lafayette and Lafitte was 
suggested on the night of the 5th of June; that 
this measure was warmly supported by the same 
men who next day succeeded in getting Paris 
placed in a state of siege, and that it was only 
abandoned on the representation of two generals, 
members of the council, in whose opinions the 
king concurred. However, as the participation 
of some Deputies in the events which had just 
excited the indignation of the capital, was not a 
thing to be overlooked, it was determined at all 
events to put the liberty of M.M. Garnier-Pagés, 
Cabet, and Laboissi¢re under contribution. 
Partial conflicts continued till a very late hour 
in the night; but the forces of the combatants 
were too unequal to render the events doubtful. 
Thirty thousand troops of the line, fifty thousand 
national guards, and a formidable amount of artil- 
lery, all combined under the command of a mar- 
shal of France, and opposed to seven or eight 
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. hundred young men, almost without arms, left, 
from the hour of daybreak, no chance for the 
Insurgents. 

Such was the condition of affairs at ten o'clock 
on the morning of the 6th. The Deputies of the 
opposition again repaired to M. Lafitte'’s. There 
were assembled M.M. Lafayette, George La- 
fayette, Odillon Barrot, Mauguin, Corcelles, Gar- 
nier-Pagés, Laboissiére, Cabet, Jolivet, Berard, 
&ec. But things were changed since yesterday: 
the triumph of the government was secured. 
However, the discussion was maintained on the 
same grounds, and the same opinions were ex- 
pressed. An address and a deputation were still 
talked of. On the one hand, it was wished to 
address the triumphant power in a tone which 
would spare none of its faults, while on the other 
hand, adherence was urged to the measures of 
the preceding day, and an appeal to the severity 
of the government, against the anarchists who had 
disturbed public order. I do not know the patri- 
otic deputies who, in these distressing circumstances, 
were the partisans of salutary rigours. I shall 
mérely observe, that on the two questions of the 
address and the deputation to the king, Lafayette 
repeated the arguments which he had advanced 
the preceding day, and then he retired, as well as 
several of his colleagues, before any determination 
‘had been adopted. 

However, the members present adopted the 
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proposition of a personal communication to the 
king, and for this purpose appointed M. M. La- 
fitte, Odijlon Barrut, and Arago. The object of 
their mission was to urge measures for checking 
the disasters which afflicted Paris, and to prevail 
on the government to be merciful in its victory. 

This interview, which presents one of the most 
characteristic traits of the history of that period, 
has been the subject of the most contradictory 
versions. As J must here depend on my recollec- 
tions Iwill not attempt to give this important 
conversation literally ; but I do not hesitate to 
guarantee, with all my responsibility, the truth of 
the facts I am about tostate. Inaword, I do not 
fear being contradicted by any disclosures which 
time and political necessity may perhaps bring 
about. 

{ must also beg pardon for details which may 
perhaps appear trivial: they are necessary for the 
complete understanding of the scene I have to 
describe, 

With feelings of deep grief, the three deputies 
left the hotel of M. Lafitte, convinced that they 
should find the palace overwhelmed with tHat 
affliction which every one experienced, and which 
the misfortunes of Paris rendered so natural. It 
was, in fact, amidst the roaring of cannon, pointed 
at the breasts of Frenchmen, that they went to 
invoke the clemency and justice of the govern- 
ment, and to appeal to the power of reason in a 
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quarter which had so liberally employed the rea- 
soning of force. Imbued with the feelings which 
that melancholy and important mission naturally 
created, M.M. Lafitte, Arago, and Odillon Bar- 
rot, silently proceeded to the Tuileries. 

Just as the caleche in which the three deputies 
were seated had passed through the gate of the 
palace, a gentleman of their acquaintance, who 
had just come out of the palace, advanced towards 
them and said, “ Be quick, Guizot is just gone.” 
The king, therefore, it must be observed, was 
decidedly under doctrinaire influence, when the 
men of July came to address him in the name of 
peace and liberty. This is an extenuating circum- 
stance, which history must take into account when 
passing sentence on the acts of the royalty of the 
barricades : justice demands this. 

It was four o'clock. Louis-Philippe had just 
returned from a ride through some of the streets 
of Paris. The French people are never indifferent 
to the sight of a king who, on horseback, inhales 
the fumes of gunpowder. The national guards, 
who beheld in the streets some of the bodies of 
the slain, seemed perplexed at their triumph. 
Wealth and commerce, which had thought them- 
selves consigned to the phrenzy of jacobinism, and 
had been dreaming of nothing but scaffolds and 
bonnets-rouges, now rejoiced to see the anarchy of 
1783 put down. In short, the enthusiasm was 
fur the security of interests, and not for the cause 
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of humanity and liberty. Consequently: the royal 
cortége, as it proceeded along amidst the expirimg 
report of the fusillade, like the precursor of the 
calm that was to succeed the storm, was greeted 
with acclamations. Now these acclamations, the 
real cause of which was apparent, must naturally 
have produced a feeling of triumph and security, 
little favourable to the success of the mission 
which M.M. Lafitte, Barrot, and Arago had un- 
dertaken. 

However, these honourable citizens were re- 
ceived with visible satisfaction by the crowd of 
aides-de-camp and officers on duty who filled the 
saloons of the palace, and who seemed more dis- 
tressed at the bloodshed of their brethren, than 
vain of their inglorions victory. It is gratifying 
to render them this tribute of justice. 

The three Deputies were immediately intro- 
duced into the bedchamber of Louis XVIIE., 
transformed by the oxvriers of Juty into the office 
(cabinet de travail) of Louis Philippe, who was not 
long in making his appearance by a door which 
communicated with the Queen’s apartment. The 
manner and physiognomy of the King were calm, 
his deportment was easy, free from agitation, and 
expressive of none of that anguish of mind which 
might have been justified by his situation. His Ma- 
jesty received the three patriots with politeness ; 
he said he was very glad to see them; that the op- 
position could not have chosen negotiators more 
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agreeable to him; and after desiring them to be 
seated, and placing himself before his writing- 
table, he seemed ready to listen to them. 

What occurred then? Ifany facts are to be 
relied on, the following is what took place at this 
memorable interview. I relate the circumstances 
without comment, just as they were transferred 
from another's recollection to mine ;— 

M. Odillon Barrot was the first to speak; and 
in a serious, measured, and respectful address, 
this honourable orator represented to the king 
that the Deputies of the national opposition, like 
all good citizens, deplored the disorders and cala- 
mities of the preceding day; that they could not 
express their censure and indignation at the cul- 
pable excesses of those who had set at nought 
the laws, and resisted the legal authority with 
arms in their hands; but that it was likewise 
their duty not to disguise from the chief of the 
state, that the retrograde policy of his cabinet,— 
the disregard of the engagements of July,—the 
disappointment of the expectations of the revolu- 
tion,—the neglect of national honour,—and, 
finaily, the whole of the system of the 13th of 
March, had exasparated and inflamed the mutual 
animosities amongst the citizens, which had 
caused blood to flow in the streets of Paris, and 
were a prelude to the most frightful of all cala- 
mities, a civil war. Placing thus before the king 
the respective wrongs of the government and its 
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adversaries, M, Odillon Barrot concluded by con- 
juring his Majesty to stop the effusion of blood, 
which still continued to flow,—to silence the 
cannon, which then resounded even in the royal 
abode,—to be indulgent towards the vanquished, 
—-and to prevent a renewal of these scenes, by a 
prompt and frank return to the principles on 
which his dynasty had been seated by the revolu- 
tion. 

The king replied, that baving been audaciously 
attacked by his enemies, he had a legitimate right 
to defend himself; that, in short, it was time to 
quell revolt, and he had employed cannon as the 
the shortest way of ending it; that he had, never- 
theless, rejected the proposal which had been 
made to him, of placing the city of Paris in a state 
of siege; that, as to the pretended engagements 
of the Hotel de Ville, and those republican insti- 
tutions about which the opposition made so much 
noise, he could hardly comprehend what it all 
meant; that he had more than fulfilled the 
pledges he had made, and given to I'rance as 
many republican institutions as he had promised, 
and even more; that the programme of the Hotel 
de Ville had only existed in the brain of M. de 
Lafayette, whose incessant appeals were evidently 
the result of a mistake ; that, with respect to the 
system of the 13th of March, it was wrong to give 
the credit of it to M. Périer; that this system 
belonged to the king, and was the result of his 
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own convictions, the fruit of his meditations, and 
the expressions of bis reflections on politics and 
government; that he, Louis Philippe, had con- 
sented to fake the crown only on the conditions 
indicated by the development of this system, 
which was most comfortable to the wishes and 
wants of France, and from which he would not 
deviate, even should they mince him in a mortar 
(the king's literal expression): ‘* in short,” the 
king added, “* it will not do, gentlemen, to allege 
vague accusations ; specify the charges you have 
io make against the Périer system of which poor 
Périer is guiltless enough. What have you to 
say against this system? Let us hear it.” 

M. Arago replied, by a rapid and animated 
exposition of the divisions by which France was 
lacerated, and which the policy of the government 
cherished with an almost scrupulous solicitude ; 
he referred to bis own family, which had sur- 
rendered itself to the schisin of political opinions ; 
he instanced his brother and his nephew, who, 
perhaps, at the very moment be was speaking, 
were ranged in opposite ranks, prepared to take 
each other's life: and, to characterize the situa- 
tion by an example, he adverted to the League, 
and to the d’Ailly, who, under Henry IV., slew 
his own son in the streets of Paris. M. Arago 
then spoke of the public posts given to the par- 
tisans of the fallen regime; of the scandalous 
indulgence which screened the machinations of 
the Carlists, whilst the failings of individuals and 
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the presa were prosecuted with a rigour unex- 
ampled in the judicial annals of the restoration. 
M, Arago mentioned, likewise, the astonishment 
and deep disgust which the apparent impunity 
the Duchess de Berri seemed to enjoy, excited 
throughout France, and the invidious interpreta- 
tions to which this impunity might give rise. 

At these words Louis-Philippe exclaimed, that 
his government had no other enemies than the 
carlists and the republicans—-that what had been 
objected to him was only the result of their ma- 
neuvres—that he had been accused of avarice 
(he, in whose eyes money had never possessed 
any value,)-—that his best intentions had been 
perverted to such a degree, that, for a long time 
past, he could not read either the Zrijune or the 
National—that his father, who was the best citizen 
of France, had been calumniated like himself, and 
impelled to give the revolution a bloody pledge, which 
he ought to have refused*——that the exigenciesof the 


* This disapproval of the most important act of the political 
life of the Duke of Orleans, recalls to my recollection a fact of 
which I waa witness. At the Hotel de Ville, come young per- 
song were congratulating themselves, before the citizen-mo- 
narch, at having at length got a patriot prince for a king. 
“Yes, my friends,” exclaimed Louis-Philippe, pressing their 
hande, “ yea, a patriot like my father.” I also recollect that 
these expressions caused Lafayette to lock serious; that they 
appeared to him to require explanation, and were one of the 
chief causes of the interview he had immediately after with the 
lieutenant-general, in which the bases of the programme of the 
Hotel de Ville were proposed and accepted. 
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two revolutions were equally unsustainable—that 
he, Louis-Philippe, was not obstinate, which he had 
shown when, after Jong resistance, he had im- 
properly given way to importunity, and effaced 
from the outside of his palace, and from his ar- 
morial bearings, the fleurs de 4s, which had been, 
from time immemorial, the arms of his family. 
With regard to the representations concerning the 
Duchess de Berri, Louis-Philippe declared, that 
if that princess was arrested, justice should take 
its course; but that, whatever happened, his 
reign should not witness a dbioody drama. At this 
moment, the cannon of St. Merry made the glasses 
in the palace shake. 

The discussion having brought M. Arago to 
foreign affairs, and this deputy deploring the state 
of abasement and submission into which France 
had fallen in the eyes of Europe, the king, on the 
other hand, took credit to himself for his foreign 
policy. ‘This policy,” said he, ‘‘ has prevented 
the Powers from doing what they were resolutely 
bent on doing. For more than six months I have 
held them in my own hands, The King of Holland 
ig about to yield. I give France a new ally in 
King Leopold, whom I make my son-in-law, in 
spite of many causes of umbrage. In short, if it 
must be told, the Powers are in such a position, 
that my throne would be the most difficult to 
shake : not one of them has the stuff of a Duke 
of Orleans.” ‘* But, Sire, the affair of Ancona. 
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What! the tri-coloured flag removed, by order of 
Rome, from the towers of a citadel occupied by 
our soldiers? What! the ambassador of the 
King of July at the feet of the pope?” ‘ Not so 
loud, Sir,” said the king, quickly, “ I can hear 
you. True, there is, indeed, something to say 
respecting the affair of Ancona; but it was neces- 
sary to succeed—it was essential, and we have 
succeeded. And surely some condescension 
towards an aged and obstinate priest involves no 
vast consequences. Besides, whatever were the 
means employed by my ambassador, he has com- 
pletely justified himself in his correspondence. 
Proceed.” 

The discussion having returned to the system 
of the 13th of March, the king, who affected to 
make a very good use of M. Périer, pretended 
that this system was really but the continuation 
of that of the 3d of November. “I appeal,” said 
he, “upon this point, to M. Lafitte: was it not 
that system you followed?” The late President 
of the Council at first maintained a negative si- 
lence; but Louis-Philippe having subsequently 
again insisted upon this parity, M. Lafitte loudly 
protested against an assimilation, which was the 
more incorrect, since it was notorious that a ra- 
dical difference between the king and himself, as 
well respecting affairs at home, as the direction of 
our exterior policy, had occasioned his retirement 
from the council. 
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In conclusion, Louis-Philippe observed te 
M.M. Odillon Barrot, Lafitte, and Arago, that 
his duty requiring him to listen to the represen- 
tatives of France, and to study the wants, and 
wishes of the country, he should always receive 
them with pleasure; that whenever they made 
any well-grounded representations he should pay 
attention to them; but that, candidly speaking, 
he had found nothing in their statement, and that 
the system pursued by his government being the 
result of his own conviction, he was sorry to be 
obliged to declare that be could make no change 
in it. 

On rising, M. Lafitte told the king that he 
should retire penetrated with the deepest sorrow : 
he entreated him to compare the eagerness and 
enthusiasm which his presence formerly excited, 
with the effect it now produced ; that this altera- 
tion denoted a deep-seated evil, and he conjured 
his majesty to ask himself, whether a King of 
France, who required 50,C00 men to puard him, 
was really King of France. 

Such was, iz substance, this conversation, which 
left behind it lasting and deep recollections. 
Will history, at whose tribunal it is already ar- 
raigned, regard it as an isolated fact, an aberra- 
tion sprung from temporary circumstances, and 
the illusion of a triumph, or, pronounce it to be 
the result of a premeditated plan? I will not 
attempt to answer this question, but I will wind 
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up this chapter by a few words on these two hy- 
potheses. In the first, the exultation of victory 
may be considered an extenuating circumstance. 
In the second, the royal words would be a point 
of national law submitted to the decision of 
France, a trial judged in the eyes of the world; 
for no identical example can be brought into 
proximity with this deplorable fact. How! when 
the whole representative system obeys the irasci- 
ble Jaws of advancement ;—when every thing is 
tending towards social and political perfectibility ; 
—when human reason is marching with giant 
strides to new conquests ;—when three days suf- 
ficed to overthrow a throne, a dynasty, and a 
charter, to destroy an old and create a new order 
of things;—can there exist a man, who, more 
powerful than destiny, shall fix France im- 
movably in her present condition, and deny her 
alt hope of 2 better future, amidst the movement 
which modifies the universe! 

No, this never has nor never can be thought of 
Louis Philippe! 

I owe the utmost respect te the crown, but I 
also owe respect to the truth.—If the king had 
ever cherished this fallacious hope, I conscien- 
tiously aver, that he would have no cause to fear 
disturbances hke those which occurred in June; 
for, instead of an insurrection, we should have a 
general revolution. 
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CONCLUSION. 


What inference is to be drawn from all that 
has been stated in the course of these volumes? 
This question may be answered as follows :—that 
both system and ministry exhibit the traces of 
decomposition, and the mark of death; that La- 
fayette continues to be the highest and purest 
personification of the revolution of July; that he 
has endured the same alternations as betrayed 
liberty, and that he will obtain the same triumph, 
when, the episode being concluded, the history 
shall terminate. 

But what will be the duration of this episode ? 
That of a situation which by its very nature is 
condemned to perish. Ruin is in the idea of the 
Sth of August; life and improvement are in the 
immortal principle of the Hotel de Ville. 

I will prove this, by drawing up here the ba- 
lance account of the monarchy, called the mo- 
narchy of the barricades. 

If I should be asked for proofs, where is the 
need for them? I trace these last lines on the 
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29th of July 1832. I write not far from the tombs 
where repose the victims, who, on the anniversary 
of this day died for their country. There, at the 
gates of the Louvre, near the palace which they 
conquered for the royalty that they created on the 
the public square, repose, forsaken and forgotten, 
the first martyrs of liberty. Their fathers, wi- 
dows, children and friends, alone honour the 
manes of the heroes of July. They alone have 
memory and tears for those heroic actions, those 
sublime deaths which struck the world with asto. 
nishment and admiration. What! Two years 
have hardly passed away since they fell under 
the balis of the Swiss; twelve months scarcely 
intervenes from the day when you affixed their 
names under the arch of the Pantheon, and yet 
you no longer offer them a recollection, a tear, a 
song of sorrow, a funeral right! Ali around them 
is cold and sterile! The word revolution, the 
great revolution of 1830, does not once appear in 
your mottos! The victory of the people over a 
monarchy of fourteen ages of duration, has no 
place in your memory! Oh, shame! Oh, moral- 
ity! Oh, human respect!—Yes, I repeat it, so 
much meanness and baseness cannot endure; 
there is in this impiety a destiny of reprobation ; 
itis attested by the murmurs of the tomb. Let 
us, however, quit these sad thoughts, and m con- 
clusion, recapitulate the errors which government 
has committed, the consequence which they have 
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produced, and the means of safety which yet 
remain to the government, if, indeed, it still be 
within the scope of human power to save it. 

Is it from want of knowing how to combine 
resources and to unite different elements that the 
new monareby has allowed the revolution of July 
to perish? No. The evil is not the result of 
error. It is for having knowingly opposed the 
principle of our regeneration, that with the most 
fruitful elements of liberty, glory and prosperity, 
that it has created only impossibilities. Itis from 
haying disavowed all the historical and actual 
conditions of its existence, and repudiated all the 
analogies of its position; it is from having wished 
not to acknowledge that it owed its existence to 
the power which had created it; it is from having 
cast off the popular robe of July, and decked itself 
in the tinsel of legitimacy; it is from having 
wished to ingraft itself on the old stock, and to 
deny all connection with the people; finally, it is 
from having connected itxelf with the aristocracy 
of bankers, of men of the college, of prefects, of 
advocates, and pretended philanthropists, who, 
during seventeen years, liave been endeavouring 
to found a noble race, that the citizen monarchy 
had disinherited France of all improvement inter- 
nally, and all dignity abroad. 

Properly speaking, huwever, the question now 
is, less one of liberty than of equality, less a strug- 
gle between democracy and power than between 
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democracy and a silly coterie, which possesses 
only the laconveniences and pretensions of the 
old patrician race. All the faults of the monarchy 
of July, its dangers and our own, result from its 
alliance with the doctrinaires. To this alliance it 
has sacrificed its right and its legitimacy, the real 
legitimacy which it derived from the people. 
These doctrinaires have attempted to establish 
between the revolution and the king whom it 
created, relations characterised by incoherency 
and impossibility; investigation has been pro- 
nounced revolt, reason a chimera, and liberty he- 
resy. They have placed the monarchy of France 
at the head of a faction, and drawn it into a cause 
which is not its own. Envious of our prosperity, 
und humiliated by our glory, they have unfortu- 
nately bound us by those shameful treaties which 
compel us to cast down our eyes to the earth. 
But it will be asked what interest can this petty 
aristocracy have in impeding the development of 
the principles of the revolution t Follow it m all 
its alternations of success and reverses of joy and 
gnief; mark it changing fortune with the empire, 
the restoration, and the revolution; extending its 
hand for the gold and the cordons of Bonaparte, 
or gorging itself with the gifts of legitimacy ; hear 
it speaking of liberty whilst labouring to produce 
slavery ; of glory whilst extolling foreign occupa- 
tion, of the country whilst conspiring for its vas- 
salage, and you will understand the interest which 
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actuates it. This interest has impelled it to re- 
establish by speeches of the Sorbonne of minis- 
terialism and of a stock-jobbing faction that which 
the night of the 4th of August, 1789, abolished, 
which the convention pulverised, and which the 
empire, in the height of its power could not recon- 
struct: what shall I] say? That which Louis the 
llth, Richelieu, Louis 14th, and Louts the 15th 
themselves had discredited, namely, a privileged 
nobility. 

How, however, is it possible to review privi- 
leges in the midst of electoral commotions, and of 
the movement of a revolution labouring with liber- 
ty? How siecatrise the wounds of aristocracy and 
repair its past injuries in the midst of a war which 
compels an appeal to all the national power, and 
all its generous passions. Torpor within, and 
peace abroad, are then the necessary conditions 
of the triumph of doctrinaire interests, and hence 
the monarchy of July can only sustain itself by 
opposing internal liberty and external indepen- 
dence. 

This is the circle in which the policy of France 
has turned during two years. The error of the 
new monarchy consists in the belief that this sys- 
tem and this party constitute its strength. It 
does not recollect that these same doctrinaires did 
not oppose the restoration until the latter had re- 
pulsed their aristocratic assumption, their plebian 
origin, and their vanity. A single recollection, 
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however, is sufficient to remove this blindness, 
namely, that elected royalty itself bas been insti- 
tuted on account of, or from the beliei in, its po- 
pular utility; but of what atility to our institu- 
tions can an aristocracy of advocates, bankers, 
and rhetoricians be? What service can this fic- 
tion of nobility render France ? 

Of what, moreover, can this aristocracy be 
made? Where are its elements, its illustrations, 
its recollections, and its domains ? 

“Those who destroyed the government of 
Charlies X.,” said M. de Polignac in his prison, 
‘“‘are the doctrinaires. Those who have gained 
a shameful victory over the good, the loyal, and 
the generous Lafayette are the doctrinaires. The 
enemies of the existing government, the enemies of 
your liberties, are the doctrinaires. Mistrust them.”. 

And how have the doctrinaires destroyed the 
legitimacy ? As they have very nearly destroged 
the popular monarchy, by wishing to arrive at 
power by means of doctrines independent of cir- 
cumstances, and having no reference to the period. 
Thus, in order to turn the restoration to their pur- 
poses, they brought into discussion, one after the 
other divine right, the constituent faculty, and the 
monarchical principle of the Bourbons. Then, 
as now, they isolated power from its ongin, and 
cast uncertainty on its future, in order that it might 
offer itself afterwards as a resource and conduct it 
according to its views. | 
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That which they did against Charles X. they 
are now doing against Louis Phillippe. Events 
have changed the face of every thing. A mon- 
archy on popular conditions alone survived the 
restoration ; the victory of the people had invested 
royalty with a new right, a new power; it was 
the defeat of an old principle and the establish- 
ment of a new one. What did the doctrinaires 
see in this immense innovation? Nothing but a 
vacant throne and seven portfolios to be given 
away: The question was simple: they made it com- 
plex; 1t was merely one between the monarchical 
principle and popular sovereiguty ; they set about 
encumbering it with aristocracy, democracy, su- 
premacy, traditions, and terntorial ascendancy. 
In short, I know not what doctrines re- produced or 
for the first time created, in order to vanquish the 
new society by privilege, as they had undermined 
the restoration by a semblance of liberality. 

The most fatal error which Louis Philippe has 
committed is that of believing the doctrinarians, 
when they endeavoured to persuade him that his 
situation was precisely similar to that of William 
HII. and that the revolution of 1830 resembled in 
all its bearings the revolution of 1688. 

In the first place, William IJII’s mission was 
1o form an aristocratic monarchy, for to the aris- 
tocratic principle he owed his crown, and that 
element prevailed through all the system. But 
who crowned Louis-Philippe? The democracy. 
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And what were the actual political conditions 
under which that event took place? The inte- 
rests of the democracy. Wherein France is now 
to be found the aristocratic element? No where. 
Thus then the Prince of Orange remained faithful 
to the national wish and to the principle of his 
existence as King of England. But Louis- 
Philippe, a king springing from the barricades, 
in attempting in 1832 to raise up out of worm- 
eaten ruins, an aristocratic monarchy in imitation 
of that of England, only separated himself from 
the cause which produced him, and took up arms 
against his origin. Itis just as if William ITI. 
attempted to plant in England the absolute mo- 
narchy of Louis XIV. 

Besides, to assimilate the royalty conceded to 
William III. to the popular royalty of the Duke 
of Orleans, is to pronounce a bitter condemnation 
on the latter. In fact, the policy of William IIT., 
wholly English and protestant as it was, consisted 
solely in obeying the natural will of which he was 
always necessarily the devoted and ardent de- 
fender; in gaining by negociations auxiliaries to 
this principle ; in upholding it in his alliances, and 
defending it in twenty battles. Let us not forget 
too, that then liberty was protestantism, tyranny, 
catholicism. Now, who armed all the protestant 
states of Europe against catholic France, the 
natural enemy of the principle of the revolution of 
1688? Who placed England at the head of that 
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propagandism of liberty? Who combatted, with 
all the activity of revolution with all the national 
resources, against the restoration of the Stuarts, 
that is to say ibe re-establishment of the pria- 
ciple of the right divine? Who threw the 
gauntlet to the enemies of England, in place 
of awaiting them in cowardly apathy? Who was 
the prince that, confirmed by the declarations of 
the parliament of the Stuarts, and wishing only 
to hold his crown from the hands of the nation, 
dreaded not to summon it to a House of Commons 
the most democrative? Walliam II. compre- 
hended his situation and knew his part. 

But the monarchy granted by the people of 
1830---that monarchy which owed its title to con- 
sent, how has it managed its democratic princt- 
ple, and disposed the national interests which 
consented to be personified in it? Let us see:— 

After the exclusion of the perjured dynasty, 
and the triumph of the sovereignty of the people, 
the duties of the new monarch were extremely 
simple ; they resulted from his situation. 

Withia: they consisted in rendering himself 
king by the vote of the nation, instead of remain- 
ing one by that of the 221. This would have been 
easy, if not by the convocation of the primary 
assemblies, at least by the immediate calling of a 
new Chamber: by the re-construction of the 
peerage on the elective principle, in virtue of 
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which the new dynasty itself existed ; by the in- 
stitution, through an initiative law, of a complete 
renewal of a magistracy, who could not be ex- 
pected to defend interests which were not only 
not in unison but hostile to them; by giving to 
France municipal and departmental institutions, 
deeply imbued principle of election which had 
raised up, as by magic, a monarchy, an army, 2 
million of citizen soldiers—that principle which 
shewed itself still active even under the empire, 
and which was tmposed at the restoration as an 
imesistible necessity ; by the organization of the 
national guard, still upon the same principle, as 
the secure and regular guarantee of order and 
liberty ; by realizing the liberty of the press, per- 
sonal, civil, and religious liberty, in fact as well 
as in law; by abolishing monopolies destructive 
to common rights; by harmonizing the organiza- 
tion of the army with the principle of equality, 
which governs the whole system; by giving to 
this army the moving national guard as a reserve ; 
by diminishing the load of public charges, at least 
by rendering the assessment of the taxes more 
equitable and less vexatious; by purging our 
codes of the laws of exception; by breaking 
down the shackles of public instruction, and shed- 
ding its ight over the masses; by repudiating the 
luxury and corruption of the old monarchies, as 
unworthy the youthfulness and nationality of the 
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throne of July; in fine, by re-uniting all opinions 
round the throne, and making it fly with swelling 
sails over the waves of the revolution. 

Such is what was due from the monarchy, in 
order to personify in itself the principle of its ori- 
gin. Let us now see what it has done. I will 
state its deeds. 

It has disdained the national sanction, and has 
preserved for six months a Chamber which had 
sunk in dissolution when social order was over- 
turned ; it has made the peerage an intricate mix- 
ture, a grafted institution—an embarrassment, an 
obstacle ; and the judges who used to send the 
enemies of Charles X. to the scaffold, now send 
Carlists and republicans to the galleys. The 
elective principle has been every where stifled, 
corrupted, eluded. We have municipal councils, 
which the central authority always keeps in the 
most disgraceful state of tutelage; mayors, the 
creatures of the central authority; national guards, 
whose superior officers are nominated by the cen- 
tral authority. The 4th article of the ancient 
charter concerning the Catholic religion, is abo- 
lished ; you are now permitted to adore the Deity 
after your heart and conscience, but if you happen 
to be St. Simonians, woe betide you; you will be 
disposed of, or it will not be their fault, as a scis- 
matist of La Rochelle or the Cevennes, The 
asylum of the citizen violated, and searched ; 
family papers, the secrets of the fire-side, the re- 
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putation of Frenchmen, all at the mercy of the 
police ; the state of siege, the military commis- 
sions, and the mournful knell of condemnations to 
death ringing through the streets of Paris; the 
prisons gorged with victims, and the bagnios 
filled with statesmen; treachery peopling the pri- 
sons, and revolting even to the judges; these are 
the certain signs of the respect paid by the go- 
verument to the liberty of the press, to religion, 
and every other liberty! Compare all these acts 
with the acts of the most tyrannous periods dur- 
ing the last fifty years, and you will find, that if 
they are not identical, they are at least alike in 
principle. And it is by its principles more than by 
its acts that a political ministry is to be judged. 
The system of customs remains in tact, the com- 
mercial restrictions are the same; those monopolies, 
the most odious to the nation, are preserved : pub- 
lic instruction is constantly shackled; the prefer- 
ments in the army are hardly established on a 
more liberal footing than under the arbitrary ma- 
nagement; the people are oppressed by the weight 
of taxes, distributed in the most unequal shape; 
the civil list eats up the Jabour of two thousand 
communes, enough for the subsistence of an army ; 
and the court, placing its confidence in the most 
roortal enemies of the revolution of July, steers its 
bark towards the restoration. ; 
Without: the policy of the revolutionary mo- 
narchy consisted, without speaking of the diver- 
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sity of the means at its disposal, without speak- 
ing even of its affections, in feeling that war 
against its principle was inevitable, and that be. 
fore it was declared, as declared it would be 
sooner or later, it ought to have cultivated the 
sympathies of neighbouring nations, which would 
have corroborated its internal peace, and con- 
veyed the dangers of war a hundred leagues from 
its frontiers. J shall not here re-state the manner 
in which the system of the 13th of March might 
have made its immense resources available. I 
have no need to refer to causes: behold the 
flagrant palpable results of the progress of this 
system both internally and externally. 

In the interior :—before that unfortuuate day, 
the 13th of March, hope revived under the aus- 
pices of a ministry composed in part of timid 
but honest men; this hope has been extinguished. 
We began to feel a little calm—and were aroused 
from it by the fire of musketry. We asked for 
internal peace; we required that blood should 
not flow in any part of France, and they gave us 
eivif wars. Our liberties would have strength- 
ened with their growth ; but our liberties, our re- 
pose, our future prospects are placed in doubt, 
and despair and disaffection has seized upon every 
heart. The earth seems to bear two Frances, ir- 
reconcileable with each other—the one the direct 
offspring of the restoration, of Coblentz and of 
Ghent—the other the personification of 1789, 
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1830, the consulate and even the empire. Tq 
which of the two will the victory belong ? } 

Externally : - the 13th of March has obtained 
in compensation for the abandonment of Belgium, 
Italy, and Poland, for the rejection of a crown 
for a French prince, for the infraction of the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, for the sacrifice of our 
natural allies, the glory of our arms, and the 
security of our frontiers, it has obtained—a crown 
for England, Italy secured for Austria, and for. 
Russia—- Poland. 

And to what end so many losses and humilia- 
tions? In order to separate from popular states, 
popular power, and popular movements. Are we 
not told that in their train always follow pillage, 
murder and civil war? One word on this out of 
the way theme for a popular monarchy to broach. 
Let us judge of the two principles by their appli- 
cation to the present epoch. Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, Piedmont, Brazil, and Poland, have been 
for the last six years, the theatres of the greatest 
popular revolutions. Now, what acts of ven- 
geance, what devastations were committed by the 
patriots on the adverse party? Were they the 
patriots who took the power from Riego’s hands, 
who confiscated the property of the citizens, who 
peopled the deserts of Africa and the prisons of 
Lisbon, Madrid, Milan, Turin, and Venice? 
Were they patriots who assassinated Ney, Labe- 
doyere, Berton, Caron, Bories, and so many other 
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yictims of monarchical gentleness? Were they 
patriots who ordered the bombardment of the 
town of Antwerp whilst under the protection of 
an armistice? Were they patriots who dragged 
a whole population into the steppes of Siberia? 
Were they, in fine, patriots who stained the 
bridge of Arcole with blood and buried their 
victims under the waves of the Seine? And in 
Italy, what acts of popular vengeance were per- 
petrated by the men who effected the revolutions 
of Modena and Romagna? Reckon up, for the 
last ten years, the victims of the despots, and 
those of the patriots, and say to which party 
belongs the charge of barbarity, to which the 
credit of humanity? Be wise, then, and invoke 
not the memory of the past! 

But what are the reasons alleged by the go- 
vernment for persisting thus in their deplorable 
errors! They allege their parliamentary majo- 
rity and certain addresses. These constitute 
France in the eyes of the men of the 13th of 
March. 

A government directed by majorities resulting 
from a good elective institution is undoubtedly 
the most rational of systems. But a government 
supported by a majority vicious at its core, such 
in fact as France has been subjected to for the 
last seventeen years, is the most dangerous in- 
strument that a nation can place in the hands of 
tyranny. Who received the octroid charter? 
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Who modified that charter in 1815 and 1817? 
Who from 1814 to 1832 enlarged the budget from 
700 to 1200 millions? Who augmented it by 100 
Millions, even after the loan of 1817? Who 
voted the thousand millions of indemnity, the 
Spanish War, the double vote, the septennial law, 
the law of sacrilege and the law of birthright? 
Was it not the majority; that majority, the ele- 
ments of which still exist in the Chamber? Such 
majorities as this have sanctioned, for a century, 
all the crimes which sully the history of the 
Stuarts. And that France should have committed 
her liberties to the custody of such a power! 
Her future happiness, her destinies depending on 
a scrutiny! Give her at once an elective system, 
in which her wants, her wishes, and the interests 
of thirty-two millions of men are not represented 
by even two hundred thousand electors and two 
thousand eligible to be elected, and you may then 
boast of your majority; you can do it. 

With respect to the sanction of the addresses, 
I recollect that when the revocation of the test 
act and the act of uniformity were sanctioned by 
James the Second's majority, that prince received 
addresses from the Catholics, from corporations, 
from the colleges of Oxford, from the inns of 
court, &c. &e., in which absolute power, the royal 
prerogative, right divine, the prudence of the king 
and his love of religious liberty were lauded to 
the skies. James II, also received addresses 
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of congratulation when Jeffries and Kirk gave 
the partizans of Monmouth by thousands to the 
scaffold. What, however, was the fate of 
James II.? But let me resume. 

The monarchy of July, stripped, by the system 
of the 13th of March, by its acts and by its de- 
clarations, of its utility, the only bond on the 
contract, its fairest prerogative, its only right, had 
ne Jonger a solid foundation. 

All that this system gained in duration France 
lost in liberty, in strength, in industry, in honor. 

Around this system gravitated at different 
points of distance, the /erses of Ghent, Grenoble, 
Nimes, and Lyons. Perhaps these were titles to 
the estime of the juste-mieu, but the France of 
July had no more wish to range herself under the 
dictatorship of the paladius of legitimacy than 
uuder that of the men who promenaded round 
the prevotal guillotines in the plains of Alsace, 
the Rhone, and Dauphiné. She is forgetful of 
these glories; she recognizes no such services. 

The system of the 13th March has deprived 
France of her resources, when France has no 
desire to be invaded; it has created for her only 
enemies, when she wanted only friends. 

The system of the 13th March has destroyed 
the work of July, and raised the shade of legiti- 
macy, buried for thirty-eight years with the head 
of Louis XVI. France wishes not to be disinhe- 
rited of a sovereignty so dearly purchased. 
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In compensation for the loss of her recognized 
rights, the system of the 13th March offers France 
a ruinous repose, an infamous peace, projected 
canals, the formation of roads, the construction of 
monuments. France requires only liberty, honour, 
honest ministers, and all the consequences of the 
revolution of July, let them be popular, or mo- 
narchical. 

The system of the 13th March has destroyed 
trade and commerce ; because the prosperity of 
trade and commerce 1s either consequent on a 
state of peace with a security of its duration, or 
on a state of war with presumption of victories. 
But we have neither war nor peace; and France 
cannot exist without trade and commerce. 

The system of the 13th March has deadened 
the spring of the arts, stifled the sciences, frightened 
away poesy, deprived life of all its blandish- 
ments; its cupidity has dried up all the sources 
of pleasure and happiness. France did not fight 
at the barricades in order to conquer a cloister. 

The liberty of the press is consecrated by a 
Jaw of 1880; but the prisons gape before it— 
thanks to the laws of the republic and the em- 
pire! But France has read, in the pages of 
Montesquieu, that one of the principal tyrannies 
of Tiberius was the abuse he made of the ancient 
laws, the offspring of the civil dissensions of 
Rome. France repudiates such a monstrous 
imitation. 
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The patriots are the objects of your raillery, 
for having flocked to the barricades under the 
fire of the Swiss. They are now compelled to 
hide their scars, and to fly the signals of their 
glory, in order to escape the police-serjeants, or 
the clubs of their hired ruffians. France is weary 
of the impunity of these hangmen: this reign of 
terror must also have its 9th Thermidor. 

Either France, or the system of the 13th 
March, must.then perish. 

France will not perish; because she possesses 
for her defence the union of all the interests of a 
great people, whilst her enemies have only 
weakness and pride to overcome her with; and 
because, whilst they gain over to their side the 
deputies, the electors, and the jucte-miiteu of all 
denominations, there is left for her only the feeling 
of the rightfulness of her cause, the spirit of 
liberty, and the hatred of her enemies. 

To say the truth, France likes not the juste- 
milieu, because she knows no juste-milieu between 
the ancient and the new dynasty.—between the 
hereditary and the non-hereditary institution of 
the peerage—between the rejection and the ac- 
ceptance of Belgium—-between war and peace— 
between the liberty and the censorship of the 
press—between the freedom and the monopoly 
of commerce—between religious liberty and St. 
Simonianism—hetween natural independence and 
the chains of the Holy Alhtance—between the 
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hatred and the friendship of freemen—between 
glory and shame, honour and infamy. France 
thinks, in truth, that the juste-milies means no- 
thing when applied to questions of actual policy. 
The juste-miliex round which France would have 
rallied, was a popular throne, environed by repub- 
lican institutions: this has been denied ber. 

The doctrinarian system, the juste-milieu, are 
then condemned to perish. But must they neces- 
sarily drag along with them, in their downfall, all 
that is propped up upon their unpopularity? I 
do not think so; for I state the extreme limits of 
possibility. The very nature of a representative 
government opens an extensive view of happiness 
to the monarchy of the barricades; and offers the 
probability that that monarch, giving way before 
the condition of humanity which is to change, 
will avow to France that it has been the dupe of 
false and interested representations ; that it has 
received bad councils, committed faults; that the 
term of all the usurpations which paralyzed the 
revolution is arrived; and that it feels the neces- 
sity of marching with the events, if not with the 
men, of July. 

France deserves to hear such language as this, 
an to recompense it by oblivion of the past and 
corfidence in the future. 

But if the monarchy is not inclined to reject 
any of the councils it has received; if France is 
condemned to bow in silence her forehead to the 
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dust, it should not be forgotten that, in the event 
of a violation of the constitutional compact, the 
refusal of the taxes 1s the literal, the complete 
interpretation, and, in some sort, the dogma in 
full vigour of the representative system. 

And, then, what comes next? Ordinances ? 
—Coups d'état?—Or, if they are not strong 
enough to play that game 

We must await the judgment of Heaven! 





THE END. 
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